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THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

CROSSING THE DURBAN BAR. 

The steamship Amatiktdu was drawing noar the end of her 
voyage. 

A fresh breeze was ploughing up the blue waves of the 
Indian Ocean, hurling oS their crests in white, foamy 
masses, casting showers of salt spray upon the wet decks 
of the vessel as she plunged her nose into each heaving, 
tossing billow, and leaped up again with a sudden jerk 
which was more than lively, and calculated to produce the 
most distressful of throes in the systems of her passengers. 
But these were well salted by this time, for, as we have just 
stated, they were at the end of their voyage. 

This being so, it was pleasant work coasting along the 
Natal shore ; pleasant to gaze on the green slopes and 
luxuriant tropical foliage, with here and there a planter's 
bungalow peeping out from the tall canes ; trebly pleasant, 
indeed, after a month of sea and sky-line, unvaried by any 
sight or diversion save such as the ocean could afford ; for 
the Amatikulu was not in the mail service, but owned by a 
private firm, and, being advertised to " sail direct for Natal," 
had touched nowhere save at Madeira, a week out from 
home. 

B 
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protecting arm between the port of Durban and the full 
force of the south-westerly gales. Signals were exchanged 
with the lighthouse, and, tumbling through the blue and 
lumpy seas, the steamer with slackened speed dropped 
cautiously into the roadstead. Then the rattling of the 
cable, as down went the anchor into half a score fathoms of 
water, and the voyage was at an end. 

Not quite, however. There was still the " bar " to cross, 
before any could set foot on that beautiful land lying there 
spread out, an ocean of wooded hills, softly outlined in 
mellow distance against the cloudless blue. Dotted along 
the Berea, nestling amid tropical foliage, were scattered the 
villas of the well-to-do. Below lay the roofs of the busy 
town, a forest of masts rising above them from the land- 
locked harbour. 

The Amatikulu drew too much water to attempt crossing 
this bar even in the smoothest of seas. From her decks 
the lines of roaring, boiling surf, the spume flying in misty 
clouds from each combing roller, were plainly visible. 
Visions of battening down, of a honible half-hour spent 
in darkness beneath closed hatchways and crushing, thun- 
derous seas, arose in the minds of her dismayed passengers. 
And their misgivings underwent no abatement as they 
watched the puffing little tug-boat, tossing like a cockle-shell 
upon the great rollers, or burying her hull out of sight 
beneath the surf. Out she came, however, right bravely, 
and soon sheered up alongside, to take off the passengers. 

Then followed much leave-taking. Gerard, who had 
made friends with everybody on board, from the skipper 
and his mates to the sour-visaged old quarter-master, felt 
low-spirited enough as he took his seat in the great 
basket, through the agency of which, by threes and fours 
at a time, the passengers were swung off the Amatikulu and 
deposited with a thump on the streaming decks of the 
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little tug-boat. Nothing delighted the grinning salts so 
much as to note the aspect of each human basketful as it 
tumbled out, scared and flurried, or mirthful and cheery, 
according to temperament, upon the heaving deck of its 
new and unconmionly lively resting-place, and the gleeful 
alacrity with which they hoisted up the empty basket for a 
load of fresh victims, spoke volumes for the genuineness of 
the pleasure too many people take in the misfortunes of 
their neighbours. 

" I say, my hearties, I must trouble you to get below," 
said the parchment-faced skipper of the tug, hailing our 
two young friends. The boat was rapidly nearing the worst 
pirt, plunging and rolling in the furiously increasing seas. 

" I'd rather stay on deck," expostulated Gerard. 

" Dare say you would — and get washed overboard. Then 
what'd be said to me I'd like to know ? " 

" Is it as bad as that ? " said Harry Maitland, in a scared 
tone. 

"It is so. Time we came out before this, we had a 
couple of black fellows washed clean overboard. There was 
a tow-rope out, luckily for them, or they'd never have come up 
again. Now then, get below, will you ? it's time to batten." 

Harry needed no second warning. Down he went into 
the dark, stuffy little cabin. But Gerard still hesitated. 

" Let him stay, captain," said Mr. Kingsland, who had 
overheard the dialogue, and who, moreover, was acquainted 
with that functionary. " He'll know how to take care of 
himself." 

'* Oh, all right ; he'll have to, then. Here, mister, stand 
there forrard the companion, and lay hold of that ringbolt. 
Hang on to it, mind — hang on to it by your teeth and your 
eyelashes for all you know, or you'll find yourself overboard 
in less than a duck's whisper. We are going to get it lively 
in a minute." 
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So saying, he jumped on to the bridge to take the wheel 
from his subordinate, while Gerard, resolving to follow that 
advice which related to " hanging on," looked around upon 
the situation. 

Up went the boat's head suddenly with a smooth slide, 
up a great hill of water, from whose summit it seemed she 
must leap right on to that of the lofty wooded bluff rising 
on her port bow. Then a mighty plunge ; the foam flew 
in a deafening hiss from her bows, breaking on and 
pouring knee-deep along her decks. There was a sharp 
waniing cry. In her wake, rearing up higher and higher 
as it sped on, came a huge green wall— rearing up till it 
seemed to shut out the very heavens. Watching it with 
an awestruck fascination, Gerard marked its crest curl, 
then, with a terrible and appalling crash, it burst full upon 
their decks. 

For a moment he could not have told whether he was 
overboard, or not. The shock, the continuous pouring 
rush of the mighty wave — by no means over in a moment 
— was so stunning, so bewildering in its effect, that his 
senses were utterly confused. But for his firm hold of the 
iron ring, he would have been swept away like a feather. 
Hold on to it, however, he did, and with good reason. The 
first shock was but an earnest of what was to follow. 
Crash after crash, the game little craft burying herself 
completely beneath the mighty seas, to rise again like a 
duck, only to be sent staggering under once more, as a 
fresh roller broke in bellowing fury upon her. The rattle 
of her steering chains, the harsh and laboured clank of her 
engines, the sharp whirr of her propeller spinning clear of 
the water, the stifled shrieks of terrified female passengers 
hermetically sealed up in the cabin be'.ow — these alone weix; 
the sounds heard through the deafening roar of the surf, 
the swirling din of cataracts pouring along her heaving 
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decks. A quarter of an hour of this raging, seething 
cauldron of waters, of buffeting, staggering, plunging, 
rolling hull under, and there was a sudden calm. The 
terrible bar was passed ; and none the worse for her rough 
usage, the staunch little craft sped blithely over the still 
waters of the land-locked harbour. 

Then, released from their imprisonment, the passengers 
came swarming on deck, and a woeful sight they presented. 
Pallid, shaky, grime-besmeared and otherwise the worse for 
wear, not a man but looked as though he had been turned 
prematurely out of a hospital, while many of the females 
were in a fainting and hysterical condition. And small 
wonder. Here were these unfortunate people sealed up in 
a square box, whose sole furniture consisted of a wooden 
bench let into each side, and thus, with nothing in the 
world to hold on to, literally shaken up as though in a cask 
rolling downhill, every frantic plunge of the vessel sending 
them tumbling over and over each other on the floor ; 
many,. too, in the wildest throes of sea-sickness; add to 
this the darkness, the horrible stifling atmosphere, the 
hoarse thunder of the great seas shivering the fabric, and 
the shrieks of the panic-stricken women, and it will be seen 
that the 'tweendecks of a tug-boat crossing the Durban 
bar might almost put Pandemonium itself to the blush. 

"Well, Ridgeley, how did you come through it ?" said 
Maitland, emerging very white and shaky. " I believe I'd 
sooner end my days in this country than go through that 
awful cabin experience again." 

" You'd have been better above," said Gerard. " Although 
I haven't got a dry stitch on me, and am going to land in 
our new country wet to the very bones ! " 

But the semi-tropical sun was strong and bright, and 
the sea-water warm. No harm would come of ten such 
wettings. Then the tug was moored to the quay. There 
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was a rush of coolie porters on board, and our two friends, 
surrounded by all their worldly goods, planted a first 
footstep on the land which was to be the scene of their 
start in life. 



CHAPTER II. 

STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND. 

** Now, young fellows. Bring along your traps this way. 
Got anything to declare ? " 

The voice proceeded from a bluff hearty individual 
wearing a thick grizzled beard and a brass-buttoned coat. 
He was standing in the doorway of the Custom-house. 

"Oh, hang it, I don't know," answered Maitland, 
peevishly, and looking around rather wildly. "Those 
niggers have cleared out every mortal thing we possess. 
What they've done with them. Heaven only knows. There 
doesn't seem to be any one to look after one's things in 
this beast of a place." 

The official burst into a loud laugh. 

" Any one to look after your things I " he echoed. 
" You've got to do that yourself, sonny, here. But we 
are going to do that too." 

"I wish you had said so before," was the ill-tempered 
reply. " Well, then, I have got two portmanteaus, a saddle- 
case and two gun-c:iscs ; a hatbox, a handbag, and two 
bundles of wraps." 

" All right. Step in here," said the official, leading the 
way inside. The luggage was all piled on a counter, and 
presently Harry, to his intense disgust, found himself nearly 
five pounds the poorer, which amount he had contributed 
to the Colonial revenue as duty upon his guns, saddle, and 
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a few other small sundries ; while Gerard, whose outfit was 
of a more modest order, came off considerably lighter. 

" Going up country, mister ? " said the official, as, the 
examination over, he lit his pipe and strolled into the air 
again. 

"Yes," answered Gerard. "We want to get to Pieter- 
maritzburg first, though." 

" Going to join the Police, maybe ? " 

" Well, I have at times thought about that, if nothing 
better turns up. By the way, perhaps you could tell us 
of some place here where they would put us up, at a low 
figure, for the two or three days we are here. These hotels 
run you up such a bill." 

" So they do. I can, as it happens, send you to a place 
where you'll save the * chips,' at any rate. But maybe 
you'll find it a bit roughish. Wayne's, between this and 
the town — almost in the town. They take in boarders 
there, mostly working-chaps and small storemen, but all 
decent respectable fellows. But Wayne won't charge you 
more than half what an hotel will ; and if you don't mind 
it being a bit rough, you can't do better than go there. 
You can mention I sent you." 

" That'll do us first rate," said Gerard. 

"All right. I'll send a couple of boys up with your 
traps on a trolly. Oh, here's one just starting up town." 

And hailing two of the native hands, he spoke to them 
volubly in the Zulu language, with the result that our friends' 
luggage was loaded up there and then upon the vehicle. 

"Good-bye, and good luck to you, if we don't meet 
again. You'll find a tramcar outside the yard gates," said 
the jolly official, holding out his hand. 

"Good-bye, and many thanks," replied Gerard, giving 
it a hearty shake. An example which Harry Maitland 
followed, but minus the heartiness. 
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" What a fellow you are, Ridgeley ! " fumed Harry, as 
soon as they were alone together. " What sort of a dog- 
hole is it that that cad is sending us to ? Why, he himself 
said it was full of navvies and counter-jumpers. Hanged 
if I go there 1 I'm going to the Royal." 

'* You must please yourself, of course, Harry," was the 
perfectly good-humoured reply. "Unfortunately I can't 
afford to do that. IVe none too much cash as it is, and 
when that's gone, I don't see the slightest prospect of 
getting any more until I can make it myself. So, as I've 
got to rough it anyhow, I may as well begin now, and save 
the * chips ' at the same time. It won't do you any harm 
cither. Try it, for one night at any rate." 

The other sulkily acquiesced. The fact was he did not 
care to cut adrift from Gerard just then. He felt very 
much a fish out of water, in that strange country ; were 
he alone, he would feel ten times more so. So comfort 
must give way to companionship, and he made no further 
objections. 

A few inquiries soon brought them to the object of their 
search — a long low house standing back from the road. It 
was roofed with corrugated iron, and on each side were 
wings containing apparently bedrooms, opening on to the 
high }ito^y for the doors stood wide open. In front of 
the house was a barren-looking garden, shaded by a couple 
of eucalyptus trees, growing one in each comer. 

As they s^^'ung back the wooden gate which opened into 
th3 garden, the owner came out on to the sito^. He was 
a tall, loosely hung man, with the sallow complexion 
characteristic of the dwellers in the semi-tropical const 
country of Natal. 

"Good day, gentlemen. Did you want to see nie ? I 

am Wavne." 

ft 

Briefly Gerard explained the object of their visit. 
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" I don't quite know what to say," said Wayne. " "We 
don't care as a rule to take in boarders for so short a time, 
besides being pretty full up just now. However, as you're 
new to the country, we'll do the best we can for yon, 
if you can manage with a room between you, that is ; it's 
not a very big one at that. Uere it is." 

He showed them into one of the rooms aforesaid, opening 
on to the stoep. It certainly was not palatial, being about 
twelve feet square. Its fittings consisted of a small iron 
bedstead, a ditto washstand with a zinc basin and ewer, 
a rather dilapidated chair, a few pegs, and a cupboard. 

" But there's only one bed, and even that is too small for 
two people," cried Harry, in dismay. 

The proprietor laughed. 

" That's so. One of you will have to shake down on the 
floor. You can toss up which it's to be." 

" It will do us all right," said Gerard. " Now about terms." 

The man named a figure which seemed reasonable 
enough. 

" You see, we could put you in lower if you were going 
to stop. As it is it wouldn't pay us." 

" I see. We are quite satisfied," said Gerard. 

" Right. Maybe you'd like to stroll up into the town a 
bit. Tea is at seven. So long ! " 

" Pretty offhand, that chap," remarked Harrys as tliey 
walked along the broad dusty road towards the town. 

Lines of houses, similar to their new abode, and all built 
apart in their own grounds, stood on each sidj of the road, 
behind hedges of tamarisk or pomegranate. Tall bananas 
hung out their feathery tufts, and the verandahs twined 
with cactus or jessamine looked cool and inviting. A 
stretch of fiat marshy land, extending to the blue waters of 
the land-locked bay, was still dotted with shaggy tufts of 
the " forest primeval." 
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But the streets showed plenty of life in all its human 
varieties, black or white. The red or yellow dresses of 
the Indian coolies made quite a glow of colour in the 
dustj streets. Here and there a tall head-ringed native 
from some inland kraal strode down the street, his head 
in the air, and majestic in the proud possession of a rather 
cloudy check shirt, his kerries on his shoulder, and a bevy 
of his obedient womenkind following in his wake. At 
these original lords of the soil Oerard could not but look 
with considerable interest, as he noted with approval 
the massive limbs and stately bearing which seemed to 
raise the scantily clad savage a head and shoulders above 
the groups of slightly built, effeminate Orientals through 
which he somewhat disdainfully took his way. Whites, 
sallow-complexioned townspeople, there were too, standing 
about exchanging conversation — rather listlessly, for the 
close of a hot summer day in Durban is apt to find men 
not a little languid — ^and here and there a bronzed planter 
or farmer cantering down the street, bound for his country 
home among the sugar-canes or the bush. 

A couple of hours' stroll, and our two young friends began 
to feel a little of the enervating influence of the hot 
moist climate. Accordingly, having hailed a tramcar, they 
were soon set do\\Ti at the door of their new lodgings. 

The evening meal had already begun as they entered. 
Some seven or eight men, of the class described by the 
friendly Customs official, were seated at a long tab'e, making 
great play with their knives and forks. The landlord sat 
at one end of the table and his wife at the other. The 
latter, a wooden-faced, middle-aged person, pointed to two 
seats which had been kept for the new boarders, and sub- 
sided again into silence. The other inmates, after a furtive 
stare, resumed their knife-and-fork play. 

The meal, though plain, was extremely good. It consisted 
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of tea, roast mutton, and potatoes, followed by some 
splendid pineapples. There was also boiled Indian com 
served np in the ear, and plenty of bread and jam. 

" Never ate * green mealies ' before, eh, mister ? " sung out 
Wayne from the other end of the table, noticing that Harry 
half shied at the edible in question. " You just try one ; 
you'll find them first rate." 

Some one at the same time handed him the dish. The 
tender, smoking ears of corn looked tempting enough. 
Harry helped himself to one, and without much thinking 
what he was doing, put it endways into his mouth, and 
took a bite. A shout of laughter went up from the men. 
They had been furtively watching him, on the look-out for 
this. Harry reddened with anger, then tried to look 
dignified and indifferent. 

" Never mind, mister," cried Wayne, reassuringly. " You 
ain't the first by a long chalk who has to learn how to eat 
green mealies. Half these chaps grinning here did just 
the same thing at first. Why, Robertson there, alongside 
you, bit the mealie cob clean in half, and then said it 
seemed rather dry sort of forage— eh, Robertfoji ? " 

" That's just a fact, Wayne," answered tlK^man referred 
to, a tall, good-humoured young mechanic, seated next to 
Gerard, and with whom the latter had already been having 
some conversation. 

The incident led to a good deal of chaff and bantering 
recrimination among the men themselves, during the progress 
of which Harry managed to smooth down his ruffled feelings. 

Supper over, a move was made outside. Some of the 
men started off for the town to amuse themselves for the 
evening, while the others remained quietly at home, smoking 
their pipes in the verandah. After the noise and steamy 
beat of the dining-room, this was an example our two 
friends were not sorry to follow. 
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" Well, Harry, you can have the bedstead ; I'll take the 
floor," said Gerard, as a couple of hours later they found 
themselves in possession of their room. "I feel like 
sleeping anywhere, I*m so tired." 

" I don't," grumbled the other, on whom the dearth of 
comfort, together with the uncongeniality of the position, 
was beginning to tell. " I feel more inclined to take the 
iii*st ship home again than to do anything else, I can tell 
you." 

" Pooh, man, don't be so easily put off I I suppose that's 
what most fellows think at first, though." 

Gerard soon dropped off to sleep. Tired as he was, 
however, and with every disposition to adapt himself to 
circumstances, in less than two hours he awoke. The heat 
of the room, notwithstanding that the window was wide 
open, was suffocating, and, added to this, he awoke with the 
sensation of being devoured alive. A subdued groan from 
his companion, who was tossing restlessly upon his bed, 
caught his ear. 

" Hallo, Harry 1 what's the row ? " 

" Ugh ! I w^ wondering how long you would stand it. 
I'm being eaten — dragged out of bed. These infernal 
mosquitoes ! " 

That was at the bottom of the mischief, then. In the 
silence following on his companion's words, Gerard could 
hear the shrill trumpet of more than one of these nocturnal 
pests, winging his way aloft, to lie hidden in some secure 
corner of the ceiling until quiet should once more prevail, 
and he could again descend to browse upon his victims 
to his heart's content and the repletion of his skin. 

" Oh, that's it, is it 1 " cried Gerard, striking a light with 
alacrity. " By Jove, I'm bitten all over I " he went on, 
examining his hands and chest, and also becoming aware 
of the existeiy^e of several lumps upon his head and face. 
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** So am I," groaned Harry. " I haven't been able to 
snatch a wink of sleep this blessed night. Just look at the 
brutes ! " 

In the candlelight, some half-dozen of the tiny venomous 
insects could be seen floating in the air. A good many more 
were on the ceiling. 

" Why, hang it, I always thought they gave one mosquito 
curtains in countries like this I " said Gerard, " and — why, 
Harry, you've got one. How is it we didn't spot the thing 
before ? " 

"Havel? Where? What— this thing ? " 

" Yes, of course. Let's see what it's good for." 

There was a fold of gauze netting at the head of the 
bedstead. This, on further investigation, was found to be 
large enough to protect the head and shoulders of the 
sleeper, and Gerard duly arranged it as best he knew how 
for the benefit of his companion. 

" There you are, old chap. Now you'll be all right— only 
it's rather like shutting the stable door after the horse is 
stolen. I'll tuck my head under the sheet, and dodge them 
tlmt way." 

He returned to his shakedown, and put out the light. He 
was just dozing off, when another exclamation on the part 
of his companion aroused him. 

" What's the row now ? " he cried. 

'^ Bow ? I should think there was. Just listen to that 
fellow next door * sawing planks.' " 

A shrill, strident, rasping snore came through the 
partition, which was constructed of very thin boarding. A 
most exasperating snore withal, and one calculated to drive 
a light sleeper to the verge of frenzy. 

"Well, I'm afraid we can do nothing against that," said 
Gerard, ruefully. 
Nor could they. And what with the stifling heat, the 
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mosquito bites, and that maddening snore, our two young 
friends had a very bad night of it indeed, and but little 
sleep fell to their lot. Harry Maitland, fagged and dis- 
gusted, was not slow to air his grievances to the full the 
next morning on meeting "Wayne. But that unfeeling 
individual only laughed. 

** So I " he said. " Yes, it's always that way. Mosquitoes 
are always death on a new man out from home. They don't 
think much of us old stagers when they can get fresh blood. 
But never mind. You'll soon get used to that." 

Which was all the sympathy they met with. 



CHAPTER III. 

A FRIEND. 

** Well, youngsters ! And what have you been doing with 
yourselves since you got ashore ? " 

Thus a jolly voice behind them, and a hand fell upon the 
shoulder of each. They were returning from a couple of 
hours' row among the bushy islets of the bay, and were 
strolling down the main street of Durban, stopping here 
and there to look at a shop window crammed with quaint 
curios and Kafir truck, or displaying photographic views 
representing phases of native life and scenes up country. 

" Mr. Kingsland ! " cried Gerard, turning >nth a lively 
sense of satisfaction. " Why, I thought you were going 
straight through." 

" So I was — so I was. But I ran against some fellows 
directly I landed, and they wouldn't hear of my leaving 
Durban yesterday — or to-day either. And now you'd better 
come along with me to the Royal and have some lunch." 

This invitation met with cordial acceptation. Both were 
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beginniiig to feel rather out of it, knowing nobody in the 
place. The breezy geniality of their shipboard acquaintance 
did not strike Hany as officious or obtrusive now. 

" We shall be delighted," he said. " The fact is, we are 
none to6 comfortable where we are. I, for one, don't care 
how soon we get out of it." 

" Eh — what ! Why, where are you putting up ? " 

" At a precious rough-and-tumble sort of shop," answered 
Harry resentfully, the recollection of the mosquitoes still 
fresh and green. " A fellow named Wayne, who keeps a 
sort of boarding-house for navvies " 

"Wayne ! At Wayne's, are you ? I know Wayne well. 
Smartish fellow he used to be — made a little money at 
transport-riding,* but couldn't stick to it — couldn't stick 
to anything — not enough staying power in him," went on 
Mr. Kingsland, with that open-hearted garrulity on the 
subject of his neighbours' affairs which characterizes a 
certain stamp of colonial. " And you find it roughish, eh ? " 

" I should rather think we did," rejoined Harry. And 
then he proceeded to give a feeling account of his ex- 
periences, especially with regard to the mosquitoes. 

Mr. Kingsland laughed heartily. 

" You'll soon get used to that," he said. " Here we are. 
And now for tiffin." 

They entered the hotel just as thfe gong sounded. Several 
men lounged about the hall in cane chairs. To most of 
these their entertainer nodded, speaking a few words to 
some. Then he piloted them to a table in a cool corner. 

" And now what do you propose doing ? " said Mr. 
Kingsland, when lunch was well in progress. "Stay on 
here and look around for a few days, or get away further 
up country ? " 

* The carriage of goods by ox-waggon, wbich before the days of 
railways was the sole method, is thos termed. 

C 
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" The last for choice," answered Qerard. " We hare had 
aboat enough of Durban already. You aee, we don't know 
It soul here," he hurried to explain, lest the other shoald 
think him fastidioos or fanlt-finding ; for there is no 
I)oint on which the colonial mind is so touchy as on thnt 
of the merits or demerits of its own particular totm or 
section. 

"And feel rather 'out of it.' Quite so," rejoined Mr. 
Kingsland. " Bnt didn't yon say, Bidgetey, yon had friends 
in Msritzburg to whom you were consigned ? " 

" Not that exactly. I have a distant relative up there — 
Anstey hia name is — perhaps jou know him ? I believe 
be manages a store, or something of that kind." 

"N — no, I can't say I do. There's Anstey out Grey- 
town way ; but he's a farmer," 

" Oh no, that's not the man. This one hasn't got an 
ounce of farming in him. The fact is, I don't know him. 
My mother — my people, that is — thought he might be able 
to put me into the way of doing something, so I have got a 
letter to him." 

" And what is the ' something ' you arc thinking of doing, 
Ridgeley ? " said Mr. Kingsland, fixing his eyes upon 
Gerard's face. 

"I'm afraid I must take whatever turns up — think myself 
lucky to get it. Bnt, for choice, I should like above all 
things to get on a farm." 

" H'm I Most yonng fellows who come out here are keen 
on that at first. They don't all stick to it, though — not 
they. They begin by fancying it's going to bo no end of a 
jolly life, all riding abont and shooting. But it isn't, not 
by any means. It's regular downright hard work, and a 
rough life at that." 

"That I'm quite prepared for," said Gerard. "I only 
wish I could get the chance." 
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" Bather. It jnst is rough ^ork," went 00 Ur. EiogB- 
land, ignoring the last letnark. " There's no snch thing as 
saying to a fellow ' Do this,' and he does it. You've got 
to show him the way and begin by doing it yoareelf. You've 
got to off with yoar coat and work as hard as the rest. 
How do yon like the idea of that, in a blazing snn about 
as hot again as it is to-day P Eh, Maitland ? " 

'■ Oh, I suppose it's all right," said Harry, rather uncom- 
fortably, for this aspect of the case had struck him as not 
encouraging. " But I don't know what I shall do yet. I 
think I'll look around a bit first. It's a mistake to be ia 
too great a hmry over matters o[ this kind, don't you 
know. And I've got a lot of letters of introduction." 

Mr. Kingaland looked at him curionsly for a moment, as 
if atKint to make a remark, and then thought better of it. 
He tnroed to Qerard again. 

" If I were you, Ridgeley — if I might offer you a bit of 
advice — I wouldn't stop on here. Get on to Maritzburg as 
soon as you can and look up yonr relative. Anyway, you 
can't do any good by hanging on here. Now, there's a man 
I know starting from Pinetown with a load of goods. He'd 
give yon a passage np there on his waggon for the coat of 
your keep, and that's a mere trifle ; and yon'd have the 
advantage of seeing the country and at the same time 
getting an insight into waggon travelling. Bat you'll have 
to leave here by an afternoon train. He starts from Pine- 
town to-night." 

" It's awfully kind of yon, Mr. Kingsland," said Gerard. 
"There's nothing I should like better. How shall we find 
him ? " 

" That's easily done. Pinetown isn't snch a big place. 
Dawes, his name is— John Dawes. I'll give you a line to 
him. If yoQ won't take anything more I'll go and write 
it now." 
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Just before thej took leave of each other Mr. Kingsland 
found an opportunity of speaking to Gerard apart. 

" Look here, Ridgelcy, I don't say I shall be able to help 
you in that notion of yours about getting on a farm, but I 
may be. You see I've got a couple of boys of my own, and 
Ijetween them and myself we haven't room for another 
hand on the place. I won't even ask you to come and see 
U3 — not just now, because the sooner you get into harness 
the better. But afterwards, whenever you have a week or 
two to spare, we shall be delighted to see you, whenever 
you can come, and as long as you can stay. That's a very 
first-rate idea of yours to get your foot in the stirrup before 
you think of anything else ; and when you've got your foot 
in the stirrup, keep it there. Stick to it, my lad, stick to 
it, and you'll do well. One word more. This is a deuce of 
a country for fellows' getting into a free-and-easy, let-things- 
slide sort of way— I say so, though I belong to it myself. 
Now, don't you let any such influences get hold of you. 
You've got to make your way — go straight through and 
make it, and while that's your motto you have always got 
one friend in this country at any rate, and his name is Bob 
Kingsland. Well, Maitland," as Harry rejoined them, 
" ready to start on such short marching orders, eh ? " 

" Rather. Anything to get away from those beastly 
mosquitoes." 

They took leave of their kind entertainer and returned 
to their lodgings to pack up their traps. 

"Rattling good chap, old Kingsland," said Gerard, 
enthusiastically, when they were alone again. 

The straight common-sense counsel, the kind and friendly 
interest in him and his welfare, and that on the part of a 
comparative stranger, on whose good oflSces he had not a 
shadow of a claim, touched him deeply. Moreover, he felt 
cheered, morally braced up for whatever start in life might 
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lie before him. There and then he resolved more fimilj 
than ever that whatever his right hand should find to do, 
he would do it with all hia might. 

Gerard Eidgeley's story was that of many another 
jonngster who has b^nn life ondcr similar circnmstancca. 
He was the eldest son of a professional man, a stn^gling 
snrgeon in a provincial town, who had recently died, leaving 
his widow with a family of five and the scantiest of means 
whereon to maintain, let alone educate, the same. His 
father, an easy-going thriftless man, had fixed on no definite 
profession for him, dimly reckoning on the chance that 
"something was sure to turn up" when the boy was old 
enough. But the only unexpected thing that did " turn up " 
wds the doctor's sndden death in the prime of his years, 
and the consequent straitened circumstances of hia widow 
and family. 

So Gerard was removed from school — indeed it was time 
he should be in any case, for he had turned eighteen. The 
good offices of an uncle were invoked on his behalf, and 
somewhat grudgingly given. He was offered his choice be- 
tween a stool in a coaating-honse and a free passage to any 
British colony, with an outfit and a few pounds to start him 
fair upon landing, and being a fine, strong, manly lad, he 
bid no hesitation in choosing the latter alternative. Then 
it became a question of selectiug the colony, and here the 
choice became perplexing. But Mrs. Ridgeley remembered 
that a distant relation of hers had emigrated to Xatal some 
years earlier. It was true she hardly knew this relative ; 
still "blood was thicker than water," and he might be able 
to give Gerard a helping hand. So it was decided to ship 
the boy to Natal accordingly. 

It wtis hard to i^rt with Lini. lie was the eldest, and 
just of an age to be helpfal. Still, there wore font more left, 
and, as it happened, Mrs. Bidgeley was not a woman who 
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ever displayed over much feeling. She was a good woman 
and a sensible one, but not ostentatiously affectionate. So 
the parting between them, though hard, was not quite so 
hard as some others. One fact is certain. It was the best 
thing in the world for Gerard himself. 

Harry Maitland, on the other hand, was the son of a 
well-to-do London clergyman. From a pecuniary point of 
view, therefore, his chances and prospects were immeasurably 
better than those of his companion. He would inherit a 
little money by-and-by, of which prospective advantage, 
however, he was wisely kept in ignorance. He, too, had 
been sent to the colonies at his own wish, and we think we 
have shown enough of his character and disposition to sug- 
gest grave doubts in our readers' minds as to whether he 
would do any good when he got there. But whether he 
docs or not will appear duly in the course of our narrative. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JOHN DAWES, TRANSPORT-RIDER. 

No time was to b3 lost in preparing for their start, and also 
in informing their landlord of their change of plans. This 
Gerard did with some inward trepidation, knowing that they 
were expected to make a longer stay. But he need have felt 
none. That philosophic individual manifested neither sur- 
prise nor disappointment. Whether they left or whether 
they stayed was a matter of supreme indifference to him. 
He wished them good-bye and good luck in the same happy- 
go-lucky way in which he had first greeted them, and filled 
up a fresh pipe. 

Though only about a dozen miles from Durban, it took 
them upwards of an hour to reach Pincto\ni. But they 
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did not mind this. The line ran throngh lovely bush 
country, winding round the hills often at a remarkably 
steep gradient ; now intersecting sugar plantations, with 
deep-verandahed bungalow-like houses, and coolies in bright 
clothing and large turbans at work among the tall canes ; 
now plunging through a mass of tangled forest. Every now 
and then, too, a glimpse was afforded of the blue, knd-locked 
bay, and the vessels rolling at their anchorage beyond the 
lines of surf in the roadstead outside. 

"There lies the old Amatikulu,^^ said Gerard, as his eye 
caught the black hull and schooner rig of a steamer among 
these. ** We shan't see the old barkie again, and perhaps 
the sea either, for many a long day." 

Pinetown, as Mr. Kingsland had said, was not much of a 
place, being a large straggling village, greatly augmented 
by the huts and tents of a cavalry regiment then quartered 
there, and they had no difficulty in finding John Dawes. 
Him they ran to earth in the bar-room of an hotel, where, 
with three or four cronies, he was drinking success to his 
trip in a parting and friendly glass. He was a man of 
medium height, straight and well proportioned. His face 
was tanned to the hue of copper, and he wore a short sandy 
beard, cut to a point. He took the letter which Gerard 
tendered him, glanced through the contents, then nodded. 

** All right ; I start in two hours' time. How's Kings- 
land ? " 

Gerard replied that, to the best of his belief, the latter 
was extremely well. 

" Good chap, Kingsland ! " pronounced tlie transport- 
rider, decisively. " Say, mister, what'U you drink ? " 

" Well — ^thanks — I think I'll take a lemonade," answered 
Gerard ; not that he particularly wanted it, but he did not 
like to seem unfriendly by refusing. 

" Bight. And what's yours ? " 
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" Oh — a brandy and aoda," said Harry. 

" Mister, yon ain't one of them Good Templar chaps, are 
yon ? " said another man to Gerard. 

" I don't know quite what they are, I'm afraid." 

" Why, teetotalers, of conrae. Chape who don't drink." 

" Oh no. I'm not a teetotaler, but 1 don't go in much 
for spirits." 

" Quite right, yonng fellow, quite right," said another. 
"You stick to that, and you'll do. There's a sight too 
many chape out here who are a deal too fond of 'lifting 
the elbow.' Take my advice, and let grog alone, and yonll 
get along." 

" Well, here's lock ! " said the transport-rider, nodding 
over his glass. " Now, you tnm up at my waggon in 
two hours' time. It's away on the flat there at the outspan 
just outside the town ; any onc'll tell yon. Got any 
traps ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, better pick up a couple of boys and trundle them 
across. And if I ivere you I shoald get a good dinner here 
before yon start. I believe that's the gong going now. So 
long I " 

Having taken the transport -rider's advice, and with the 
help of the landlord procured a couple of native boys as 
porters, the two were landed, bag und baggage, at Dawee'a 
waggon. That worthy merely nodded, with a word of 
greeting, and having seen their luggage safely stowed 
among the bales and cases which, piled sky-high, constituted 
hia cai^o, gave orders to iiispan. TJien Gerard, always 
ol]Bcr^'ant, noted how the oxen, to the number of sixteen, 
were driven up and r.mged into line by one native, and 
kept there while another and Dawes placed a noosed reim, or 
thong of raw hide, round the horns of each, and in a trico 
the yoke was adjusted to each neck, for the animals were 
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veteran roadsten, and each knew bis place. The yoking 
was a Biinple process. Two flat wooden pegs, called " skeyB," 
passed through the yoke on each side of the neck, which was 
kept in its place between them by a twisted strip of raw 
hide passing nademeath jost below the throat, and hitched 
in a nick in the " skey." The motive power ia that of push- 
ing, the yoke resting agamst the slight hnmp above the 
animal's withers. 

" Trek — Ilamba — ke I " cried the native driver, raisiug 
his voice in a wild long-drawn yell. "Englaand— Scot- 
laand — Mof — Bokvel — Kwaaiman — Tre— ek ! " 

The long whip cracked like pistol shots, again and again. 
As the driver ran through the whole gamut of names, each 
ox instinctively started forward at the sound of its own, 
and the ponderous, creaking, loaded-np structore rolled 
heavily forward. Other waggons stood ontspanned along 
the flat, bat mostly deserted, for their owners preferred the 
more genial atmosphere of the hotel bar, and the native 
servants in charge had all foregathered at one fire. 

" Like to ride, eh ? or wonld yon rather walk ? " said 
Dawes, lighting his pipe. " Maybe, though, you'll find it 
a bit jolty riding, at first. It's a fine night, though." 

Gerard answered that they would rather walk ; anJ, 
indeed, such locomotion was infinitely preferable to the 
slow rambling roll of the waggon, crawling along at just 
under three miles per hour. And the night was fine 
indeed. The air was deliciously cool, the dim outline of 
the rolling downs was juet visible in the light of the 
myriad shining stars which spangled the heavens in all the 
lavish brilliance of their tropical beauty. Here aud there 
a grass fire glowed redly in the distance. Now and again 
the weird ciy of some strange bird or beast arose from the 
surrounding vildt, and this, with the creaking rumble of 
tb« waggon, the deep bass of the native voices, chatting in 
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their own tongue, made our two English lads realize that 
thejr were indeed in Africa at last. Then, was a glor/ons 
Bcnse of freedom and exhilaration in the verr novelty of 
the snrronndingB. * 

" TFell, this iA awfully joUy I " pronounced Geranl 
looking roond. ' 

** Eh / Think bo, do jou ? " said John Dawes. " How 
wouM JOU like to he a transport-rider youreelf ? " 

"I believe Vd like nothing better," came the pi'onij)t 
n^plj. "It must be the jolliest, healthiest life in the 
world." 

" So ? " said the other, with a dry chuckle. ** Especiallr 
when it's been raining for three dajs, and the road is one 
big mudhole, when jour waggon's stuck wheel-deep, and 
uo sooner do jou dig it out than in goes another wheel. 
IVhj, IVe been stuck that waj, coming over the Bcr^ "— 
the speaker meant the Drakensbeig— " and haven't made a 
dozen miles in a fortnight. And cold, too ! Fhj, for a 
week at a time I've not known what it was to have a dry 
Btiteh on me, and the rain wouldn't allow you to light a 
fire. Jolly healthy life that, eh ? " 

" Gold I " broke from both the listeners, in astonishment. 
" Is it ever cold here ? " 

<* Isn't it ? You just wait till you get away from this 
Bteaming old sponge of a coast belt. Why, you get snow 
on the Berg, yards deep. I've known fellows lose three 
full spans of oxen at a time, through an unexpected fall 
of snow. Well, that's one of the sides of transport-riding. 
Another is when there hasn't been rain for months, and the 
reM/ 's as bare as the skull of a bald-headed man. Then 
vou may crawl along, choking with dust, mile after mile, 
day after day, the road strewn Uke a paper-chase, with the 
hnnes of oxen which have dropped in the yoke or been 
tZed adrift to die, too weak to go any further-and e^ 
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water-hole yon come to nothing hnt a beastly tnefle of 
]>ea-sonp mad, Inckj even if there ien't a dead dog in the 
middle of it. My vord for it, yon get sick of the endless 
bine of the sky and the red-brown of the reldf, of the poor 
devils of oxen, staggering along with their tongues out — 
valking skeletons—creeping their six miles a day, and 
sometimes not that. Yon get sick of your own very life 
itaelf." 

"That's another side to the pictarc with a vengeance," 
said Harry. 

" Rather. Don't yon jump away with the idea that the 
life of a traasport-rider, or any other life in this blessed 
country, is all plnm-jam ; bcoanse, if so, yoo'll tnmblc into 
the most lively kind of mistake." 

Thus chatting, they travelled on ; and, at length, after 
the regnlation four honis' trek, by which time it was nearly 
midnight, Dawes gave orders to oabspan. 

The waggon was drawn just off the road, and the oxen, 
released from their yokes, were turned loose for a short 
graze, preparatory to being tied to the ti-ek-chain for the 
night. Then, while the " leader " was despatched to fill 
B backet from the adjacent water-hole, Dawes produced 
« from a locker some bread and cold meat. 

" Dare eay you'll be glad of some sapper," he said. " It's 
ronghish feed for you, maybe ; but it's rongher still when 
there's none. Fall to," 

They did so, with a will. Even Harry Maitland, who 
had started with an inclination to turn np his nose at such 
dry provender, was astonished to find how cold salt beef 
and rather stale bread could taste, when eaten with an 
appetite bom of four honm' night travel. 

" NgSaHfili-JP*^'"" '"'" said the transport-rider, 

j^^ " Yon'U get about foar houm' 

»t daybreak, and trek on till 
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about ten or eleven. Then we lie bj till three or four in 
the afternoon, or maybe longer, and trek the best part of 
the night. It depends a good deal on the sort of day 
it is." 

A small portion of the back of the waggon was covered 
by a tilt ; this constituted the cabin of this ship of the 
veldt. It contained lockers and bags to hold the larder 
supplies, and a IcartBl or framework of raw-hide thongs, 
stretched from side to side, supported a mattress and 
blankets. This Dawes had given up to his two passengers, 
he himself turning in upon the ground. 

Hardly had the heads of our two friends touched the pillow 
than they were sound asleep, and hardly were they asleep — 
at least, so it seemed to them — than they were rudely 
awakened. Their first confused impression was that they 
were aboard the Amatikulu again in a gale of wind. The 
heaving and swaying motion which seemed half to fling 
them from their bed, with every now and again a sickening 
jolt, the close, hot atmosphere, the harsh yells, and the 
rumble, exactly bore out this idea. Then Gerard sat 
upright with a start. It was broad daylight. 

** Hallo ! " quoth Dawes, putting his head into the 
waggon tsnt. " Had a good sleep ? We've been on trek 
about half an hour. I didn't see the use in waking you, 
but there's a roughish bit of road just here. I expect the 
stones shook you awake — eh ? " 

" Rather. Oh — h ! " groaned Harry, whom at that 
moment a violent jerk banged against the side of the 
waggon. " Let's get out of this, though. It's awful ! " 

** Hold on a minute. We arc just going through a 
drift." 

They looked out. The road sloped steeply down to the 
edge of a small river which swept purling between reed- 
fringed banks. The foremost oxen were already in the 
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water. There was a little extra gelling and nhip-cmcking, 
and the (freat Tehicle rolled ponderously throngli, and begaa 
toilBomelj to nionnt the Bteep ascent on tLu other side. 
Qerard's glance looked longingly at the water. 

" Better wait till we ontspan," said Dawes, reading this. 
" We can't stop now, and by the time yon overtook ns 
yoa'd be so fa^ed and hot you'd get no good at nil out 
of yonr swim." 

The son was hardly an hour high, and already it was 
more than warm. The sky was an unbroken and dazzling 
blue, and on eyery side lay the roll of the open veldt in 
a shimmer of heat, with here and there a farmhouse 
standing amid a cluster of blue gum trees. The road 
seemed to be making a gradual ascent. Our two friends 
felt little inclined for walking now, for the heat of the 
morning, combined with short allowance of steep during 
the past two nights, was beglaoing to tell. 

" Jomp np here, now," said Dawes, flinging a couple of 
mgs on top of the load of goods. " Sun or no sun, yon'll 
be better off than in the tent. Canvas, with the sun on 
it, is almost as baking as corrugated iron. Hold liard. 
Wait till she stops," he warned, Iiaving given orders to 
that effect. "Old stagers, like me, can jump on and off 
while trekking along, hut you'd get under the wheels — 
sure — and then what'd Kingsland say ? " 

" You see," he went on, when they were safely and com- 
fortably on their perch, " in getting up and down by the 
disselboom yon have to be fairly smart, You just get 
inside the fore wheel and walk along with the machine, 
and jump qoietly np. Getting down's the worst, because, 
if yon bit the disselboom or slip on it, ten to one yon get 
shot off bang in front of the wheel, and then nothing on 
carth'll save yon, for you can't stop one of these waggons 
tinder fifty yards, sometimes not even then." 
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" By Jove ! Do many fellows come to grief that way ? " 
asked Gerard. 

"Heaps. You can hardly take up a paper anywhere 
without seeing a paragraph headed *' The Disselboom again.' 
But generally it's when fellows are rather full up — taken a 
drop too much — ^you understand. Not always, of course. 
And when you think of the weight these waggons carry — 

this one's loaded close on eleven thousand pounds, now 

No, you've no show at all." 

Then at the morning's outspan Gerard, always observant, 
and now keenly thirsting for experience, noted every detail 
— how there was a regular routine even in this apparently 
happy-go-lucky species of travel ; how when the oxen were 
turned out to graze, the " driver " set to work to build the 
fire, while the " leader " took the bucket and went away to 
fetch water from the nearest stream or water-hole ; how the 
natives received their daily ration of Indian corn meal, 
subsequently to be made into a thick stir-about and eaten 
piping hot from the three-legged pot in which it was cooked. 
He noted, too, with considerable satisfaction, how Dawes 
produced from a locker a goodly supply of raw mutton- 
chops, which were set to frizzle on the fire against the time 
they should have retamed from their swim, which with the 
remainder of last night's loaf and a steaming kettle of 
strong black coffee, made up the most succulent breakfast 
he thought he had ever eaten in his life, so thorough an 
appetizer is open air, and novelty, and travel. And then, 
after a long lie-by and a nap in the heat of the day, he 
begged to be allowed to bear a hand in the process of 
inspanning, and felt as proud as Punch when he found 
himself holding a couple of reimsy at the end of which were 
as many big black oxen, even though he had but a' confused 
idea as to what he should do with them. Still, he was 
doing something, and that was what he wanted to realize. 
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And then, again, when they were on the move, he induced 
Dawes to initiate him into the myBteries of waggon-driving. 
These, as that worthy explained, did not consist, as many 
stnpid KafiiB and some stupider white men seemed to think, 
in mnning alongside of the span and flourishing the whip, 
and frantically yelling and slashiug away tndiecriminately. 
A good driver, with an averse well-broken span, need 
hardly yell inordinately, or use the whip at all. Each ox 
would instinctively start forward at the sound of its own 
name, and if it grew slack or negligent a touch with the 
voersUy • was sufficient. A clever driver could put his 
voeralag as deftly and surely as a trout-fisher could his fly — 
at least, as to the hitter, eo he bad heard, added Dawes ; for 
he had never been in Eugland himself — and, of course, had 
never seen trout fishing. But Gerard, who was a very fair 
fly-fisher, saw the point at once, and soon came to handle 
the whip in such fashion as to show promise of eventually 
becoming as proficient as Dawes himself. True, he managed 
to clip himself over the ear two or three times ; bat then 
every beginner is bound to do this, so he didn't mind. On 
Harry, however, such reverses produced a difTercnt effect. 
He gave np the whole thing in disgust, and voted waggon- 
driving a beastly difilicult thing and not at all in his line. 
Wherein, again, the diversity of their respective characters 
came out. 

Now and again they would pass other waggons on the 
road, either in motion or outspanned, or would pass through 
a small township, where John Dawes would drop behind for 
half an hour for a glass of grog with a few of his fellow- 
craftsmen and a chat at the hotel bar. These would always 
extend a frank hand and a hearty greeting to the two young 
strangers ; for, however rough externally it may occasionally 
be, the bearing of the South African colonist towards the 
* The ontting, Upaiing end of the Uah. 
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over. They felt like bein^ cnt adrift again, and said as 
mnch to tbeir new friend as bhey took a right cordial leave 
of him. 

" Well, I've been very glad to have yon," eaid the latter. 
"Been sort of company like. What do yon think yon're 
likely to be doing with yourselvea now yon are liorc, if I 
may ask ? " 

" I want first of all to find out a relative of mine," said 
Gerard. " I've a letter to him. Anstey, bis name is. Do 
yon know him ? " 

A qnoer smile came into the transport-rider's face at the 



" Anstcy, ia it ? " he said. " So he's a relation of yours ? 
Well, he'a easily found. He rans a Kafir store out beyond 
Howick, near the TJmgeni Fall, Poes he know yon'i-e 
coming ? " 

" He knows I'm coming some time, but not to the day." 

Again that queer expression in John Dawes's weather- 
beaten countenance. Gerard thought nothing of it then : 
afterwards be had reason to remember it. 

"Umj'ilo's the name of his place. You can't miss it. 
Well, good-bye, both of yon. We may knock up against 
each other again or we may not ; it's a rum world, and not 
8 very big one either. I wish yon good luck. I'll send 
your traps down first thing in the morning." 

With which adieu, cordial if practical, John Dawes 
turned away to greet a batch of old acquaintances who had 
just liailed him ; while bis late passengers took their way 
townwards, both ^reeisg thoroughly upon one point, viz. 
that the transport-rider was " a downright real jolly good 
fellow." 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANSTBY'fl STORE. 

" Here ! Hi 1 yoti two Johnny Raws ! What the devil 
are yon doin^r there, tramping down all my green mealies ? 
Get out of that, will you ? " And a volley of cnrecs 
emphasized the injunctioD, as the speaker hurried np to 
the scene of the damage. 

The latt«r was a good-sized mealie patch adjoining the 
roadside, through whoso battered and broken-down fence 
had plunged a horse — a stuhbom and refractory horse 
withal, whose shies and plimges sorely tried the equilibriom 
of his nnskilled rider. That rider was no other than onr 
friend Harry Kfaitland. Gerard, who was a better horse- 
man, had kept his steed in the road, and was shonting 
encouragement to his comrade, who, hot and fagged with 
a long ride on a somewhat rongh animal, now found it all 
he could do to keep his seat. 

The i^^ieved proprietor's voice rose to a perfect yell of 
fury as he gained the spot and noted the havoc wrought. 
Mealie stalks were snapping off short, one after the other, 
and a broad, trampled, and broken patch, as if the place 
had been roughly mown, marked the pass^;e of the horse. 
Mad with rage, he picked up a stone. 

" Here, drop that, will you ? " cried Gerard, wamingly. 

Too late. The stone whizzed, and striking the horse on 
the hind quarters, caused that quadruped to kick out wildly. 
Harry was deposited in a Trice amoug the broken stalks, 
while his steed, thus relieved, tore away snorting and kick- 
ing — crashing through the standing crop with a diaboJieal 
indifference to the feelings of its owner which made tho 
latter foam again. 
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"Come ont of thatl" he raved, as poor Harry began 
roefnlly and rather gingerly to pick himself np. " Come 
ont of it. I'll liavc twenty ponnd out of you for this little 
bit of fan. But first of all I'm going to give you the 
biggest licking you ever had in your life, you spidc-and-span 
popinjay masher I " 

" We'll see abont that part of the business," said Gerard, 
who, seeing the hostile turn of affairs, had dismounted and 
bitched his bridle to a convenient rail. " If there's going 
to be any fighting, it'll have to be done fair, yon under- 
stand." 

" What the blazes have yon got to say to it anyhow ? " 
cried the man, turning to Gerard, but nith something of 
the light of battle gone ont of his unprepossessing counte- 
nance as he took in the well-knit frame and determined 
aspect of his younger opponent. 

" Just this," said Gerard. " My chum there's shaken by 
his fall, and I doubt if he's much good with his fists or 
ft match for you. So it there's any licking to be done, 
just start here. Sec ? " 

But the man apparently did not sec. He hesitated, 
staring at the speaker, bis features working with rage. He 
was a hard-looking customer of about forty, with shifty 
eyes and a shaggy sandy beard. His raiment withal was 
slovenly, consisting of moleskin tronscrs none too clean, a 
collarlcea flannel shirt, also none too clean, and a slouch hat. 
"Why don't you fence your confounded mealie-field, or 
whatever yon call it?" said Gerard, angrily, for although 
a good-tempered fellow be had all the average young 
Englishman's objection to being bullied or crowed over. 
" Too deserve all that's happened for keeping a place like 
that practically nnfenced, for one can't call that broken- 
down thing a fence. And right by the roadside, too I 
Shouldn't wonder if it was left that way on purpose." 
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The mail yelled out a freali torrent of blasphemy. The 
last remark had all-aii wittingly hit the right nail on the 
head. That inealic patch was a source of revenue to its 
owner beyond the mere value of its crop. Bnt he hesitated 
to come to close qaartere. 

" Fence or no fence," he shouted, " I'm gomg to have 
twenty ponnd out of that paper-collared, moakey-headed 
Bon of a bandbos. His brnte of a horse has done more 
than twice that amount of damage. So shell out, Shiny- 
boots 1 " 

Harry, to whom this remark was addressed, though, as 
hia comrade had said, somewhat shaken by his fall, was 
quite aUvc to the situation. He realized what a tower of 
strength lay iu Gerard's thews and sinews, and was not at 
all unwilling that his comrade should fight hia battles for 
him. So he answered with a spirit born of that conlidence. 

" Keep your confounded cheek to yourself, you dirty- 
looking clodhopper. Twenty pounds ! Why, I'll summon 
you for shying stones at mc and starting off my horse. And 
if he's lost you'll have to pay for him," 

"Look here," said (lurard, "if you think you've any 
claim upon us, we are staying in Maritzbui^, at the Imperial. 
I'll give you our names and addresses, and yon can do wliat 
you like. But wc are not going to stick fooling aroiind 
here all day." 

" Oh, you're not, eh ? We'll soon see about that." And 
turning, he began bawling out something in a language they 
did not understand. 

A house stood back from the road. This building they 
had at first hardly noticed. Now, from around it, a swarm 
of natives were pouring, about a dozen of whom, leaving 
the rest, came runniog down to the scene of the dispute. 

" This is getting serious," said Gerard to himself. " I'm 
afraid we're in for a ripe old row." 
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The natives had sturoanded our two friends. They were 
moBbly well-^t-np, stalwart tenon's, some clad in European 
clothes, others wearing only the mutya, a sort of apron 
which hangs from the loins before and behind. All carried 
sticks. 

The white man was haranguing them vehemently in their 
own tongne — in fact, binding them to hia intcrcata by 
promises of grog and tobacco. Gerard cast an eager glance 
ap and down the long riband of dusty road, over the sbim- 
meriog expanse of sun-baked veldt. Bat in vain. No help 
need be looked for from outside. He resolved to make one 
more appeal to reason. 

" Look here," be began. 

Sat the other stopped him short. 

"Shot up. We don't want any more iiulaba. Arc you 
going to fork out or are you not ? because, if not, wc are 
going to take your horae and yourselves too. There are 
enough of us, you see." 

" Possibly there are," said Gerai'd. " But before you 
attempt anything foolish, just hear what I've got to say. 
My name's Eidgeley, and " 

"Eh ? What 1" The other wa9 staring at him open- 
mouthed now. " Wliat did you say your name was ? " 

"Eidgeley — Gerard Ridpieley," was the reply, in some 
astonishment at the sudden transition in the other's 



" Why on earth didn't you say so before ? " 
" Well, I tried to, but you wouldn't let me get in a word 
edgeways. Isn't there a Mr. Anstey living someivhere about 
here ? Umjilo is the name of his place, I believe." 

" Quite right, Gerard, quite right. There is. Fm Mr. 
Anstey, and yonder's Umjilo" — pointing to the house 
before referred to. " And bo you're young Eidgeley I Well, 
well ! '* 
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Gorard started and etared, then stared ^ain. His 
couDtcnancc exhibited sarprise, relief, amazement, but no 
satisFaclion ; relief at this fortunate termination of their 
difference, yel a profound aense of dlBappointmeDt. That 
this seedy, disreputable-looking rowdy Bfaould turn out to 
be the relative of whom he waa in search wae Bomething 
of a shock, and that such a specimen as this should have 
it in its power to advance his prospects in life seemed 
incredible. His hopes sank to zero. 

" Lord, now, to think of that 1 " went on Anstey. " And 
to think how near wc came to punching each other's heads ! 
You'd never have dreamt it, ch, Gerard ? I'm a hit of a 
rough chap, I'm afraid. Years of this cursed country and 
climate are apt to touch up a man's temper and liver ; bnt 
I mean no harm — bless you, no. We haven't shaken hands 
yet." 

Gerard reddened, as he came to himself, and held out his 
hand eagerly. Young as he was, his natural acamen had 
detected a false ring underlying the assnmed heartiness 
of the other's speech, and he feared by his manner to 
show it, 

" Now, introduce your friend. Ah, very sorry, sir, we 
should have had any diifcrence of opinion. Shake hands 
and forget all about it. I'll soon hare yonr horse brought 
back. And now, come round to the house and have some 
dinner. It's a bit rough, maybe, bnt very much at your 
service." 

The almost deferential tone of this apology completely 
availed to salve Harry Maitland's wounded dignity, and 
he began to see in his whilom foe, bnt now prospective host, 
an uncommonly sensible fellow, shrewd enough to appreciate 
to a hair his own sense of self-importance. The natives, 
with many surprised ejaculations over this unlooked-for turn 
evente had taken, dispersed by twos and threes, not, how- 
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ever, before Anstej had despatched b coaplc of them to hunt 
□p the ninaway steed. 

" Come on cp to the house," he vent on. " I dare say 
yon'Te learnt not to expect much by this time— not mach 
in the way of comfort, that is. When did you land ? " 

"Only a few days ago," amvered Gerard. "We came 
Btnight on here at once. Travelled up to Maritzburg in a 
wt^on, chartered a horse apiece, and came oat to find yon." 

" Travelled np in a waggon, did yon say ? Whose 
waggon ? " 

"John Dawes's. A rattling good chap. Do you know 
him?" 

"Used to. But, between you and me, Gerard, he's not 
really much of a chap. Did he— er — seem to know me ? " 

The covert anxiety of the tone brought back to Gerard's 
mind the queer expresBion which the mention of his relative 
had called np to the transport-rider's face. Still it was 
possible that the two men bad but quarrelled. At the same 
time, do what he would he could not quite overcome a 
growing aversion to Anatey. This was hardly promising 
for their future relationship. 

" This is my crib," said Austey, as they approached the 
hoQse. " The store's at the back. We'll go round and look 
at it presently. Come in ; come in." 

The house was a longh, square, one-storeyed building, 
roofed over with corrugated iron. A low stoif ran round 
the front of it, and the door opened into the sitting-room 
direct, without the intervention of any entrance hall. 
The floor was of hard clay covered with matting, and the 
furniture of the vety plainest. Accommodation seemed 
strictly limited, for besides the room which did duty as the 
proprietor's bedroom there was only one otlier, and it was 
half full of lumber of every description. The whole of the 
back part of the house was nsed for ths trading store, and 
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from this came a foetid and pungent whiff, mingled with 
the deep bass hum of native voices. 

While they dined — on a baked shoulder of mutton, with 
pumpkin and sweet potatoes — Anstey questioned his young 
guests somewhat profusely as to their plans and prospects. 
Gerard, whose rising aversion had engendered in him 
suspicions of which he was more than half ashamed, 
fancied he detected a slight change of manner on his 
host's part, as he frankly avowed his own utter lack of 
prospects or means, and a correspondiag increase of 
cordiality towards Harry Maitland, who was not prone to 
underrate himself or his possessions. 

"I remember your mother perfectly well, Gerard," said 
Anstey. " But I never saw your father. So they shipped 
you off to shift for youreelf, eh ? Well, we must see 
what can be done for you. And what are your plans, 
Maitland ? " 

" Oh, I must first go round and look up a lot of people 
I've got introductions to," was the airy reply. " Nothing 
like looking around a bit before making up one's mind, 
eh?" 

" Quite right, quite right," nodded their host approvingly, 
mixing another glass of grog, which, by the way, was the 
sixth he had taken since he came in. Then he proposed 
they should light their pipes and stroll round and look in at 
the store. 

The latter was a long low room, with a counter running 
through it. This, as also the shelves lining the walls, was 
covered with goods— blankets and rugs, canisters of coffee 
and sugar, brass wire and bangles and every species of 
native " truck," biscuit and paraffin tins. Strings of beads 
of every conceivable hue, overcoats, and flannel shirts, and 
moleskin trousers hung from pegs, and clusters of mww, or 
raw-hide thongs— for rope is but little used in South Africa 
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— in fact, balf a hnndicd varieties of the genus " aution " 
for sappljing the needs of customers, native or white. 

The room was pretty fall of tobacco smoke and natives, 
who Bnspended their conversation and nndged each other 
as thef recognized the two yoang strangers against whom 
their aid had been invoked for hostile pnrposes, but who 
were now hand in glove with the proprietor tiehind the 
counter. A lanky youth in shirt-sleeves, with a mnd- 
coloured, wispy face, was presiding over the transactions. 

"Well, Smith, how's 'biz' ? " said Anstey. The wispy 
youth shrugged his ahouldcrs and growled some iuarticu!ate 
reply in monosyllable. Then, on being introduced to the 
new-comers, he extended a limp paw to each, and returned 
to his former occupation of measuring out roll tobacco to a 
native, always with the same wooden and vacant tixprcssion. 

" Well, how do you think you'd like store-keeping ? " said 
Anstey, as he went through the performance which ho 
jocosely termed "showing them round the place," though, 
apart from a tumble-down stable and the hietoric meaUe- 
field before described, there was no "place" to show them 
round. 

Gerard, the recollection fresh in his mitid of the dismal 
room and fcetid atmosphere, and the gcDenilly depressing 
aspect of all connected therewith, replied, with an inward 
shudder, that he hardly thought he would care abont it. 
He would much prefer farming. This was greeted as a 
huge joke. 

" Pooh ! " said Auatcy. " Farming is a beggar's trade 
compared with this. Why, bless my soul, a farmer's a 
slave to all the seasons, to every shower of rain, or the 
want of it, even if his place and stock ain't mortgaged up 
to the hilt. Again, the diseases among cattle arc legion. 
Now, in a neat little store like this of mine, you can jnst 
coin money hand over fiat." 
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Hia listeners thooght this last statement hardly borne ont 
by the aspect of the sarrouiidings in general. The other, 
cjuick to see this, went on. 

" Ah, yon think it don't look mnch like it, eh ? Well, 
I don't wonder. But, you see, it isn't worth my while 
bothering aboat tinkering np this place. Here it doesn't 
matter how one lives. But I'm jnst waiting till I've 

made my pile, and then " And the conclnding blank 

left scope for the most magnificent, if somewhat vagne 
possibilities. 

They relumed indoors, and Anstey made the heat and the 
walk an excuse for another glass of gn^. Then a native 
knocked at the door to announce that the missing steed h&d 
been found and brought back. Harry suggested that it was 
time to start on their return ride to Maritzbnig. But of 
this their host would not bear. 

" Stay the night, anyhow," he said. " That is, if yon 
don't mind roughing it. I can knock you np a shake- 
down of some sort. I meant to have had the spare 
room aiTanged when I first heard yon were coming out, 
Gerard. But I dare say you can manage without white 
sheets." 

Gerard, of course, declared that, if anything, he rathel- 
preferred it. That point settled, Anstey became even more 
the cfFuaively genial host ; but, with all hia desire to be 
entert.iining, both were sensible of a want of something — 
a difference between the perfectly frank and self-posseesed 
geniality of John Dawes, for instance. They were joined 
at supper by the wispy-faced youth, who came straight 
in from his duties in the store — now closed for the night — 
without going through any such superfluouB ceremony aa 
washing. Afterwards, when the talk was in full swing, 
Anstey would constantly appeal to hia subordinate for 
confirmatioD of his statements or anecdotes— " Isn't that 
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■o, Smith ? " " Didn't I, South ? " and so forth ; ivhcreupon 
the latter would remove his pipe from his month, and spit 
and remark, "Ja, that's so." Which was the fall extent 
of bis conversation. 



CHAPTER TI. 
GERABD 18 LA.UNCU&I). 

" Why not stay on here a bit, Gerard, and help me in the 
store?" 

TboB Anetey, on the following day, after dinner. The 
tvo were alone. Harry Maitland had returned to Maritz- 
borg, di^mted with the exceeding roughness of hia night's 
qnarters, which together with the booming snores of Smith, 
who slept in the adjoining store, had effectually hindered 
him from getting any sleep to speak of. Gerard, however, 
bad yielded to hia relative's urgent invitation to stay a few 
days and talk matters oi'er. He, too, found hia quarters 
none too comfortable, and he did not like AnHtcy— indeed, 
he feared he never should like him ; but, be rcfitictcd with 
Bometbing of a sigh, beggars cannot be choosei3. He 
was a stranger in a strange land, and after all this man 
was his relative, though a distant one, and showed every 
desire to help him. 

"It is very good of you," be replied, "But I know 
nothing of that sort of business." 

" Pooh ! Yon don't want to know anything — at least — 
that is — I mean," coiTecting liiinaclf humcdly, "there's 
nothing very technical about it. Ton only want a little 
copimon sense and ordinary smartness, and of that I 
should say you had plunty. Well, then, we'll consider 
the matter settled. Smith is leaving me soon, and until 
he does I'll give yon ten sbiUings a week and the nm 
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of your teeth. Afterwards Fll give you more. You see, 
you'll be learning a useful business all for nothing — a 
very paying one, too — and getting a trifle of pay for it 
besides. The fact is, Gerard, I want a decent kind of 
fellow-countryman about me, an educated chap like your- 
self. One falls into rough ways all by one's self." 

There was such a genuine ring about this speech, that 
Gerard felt quite ashamed of his former mistrust. What 
a snob he had been to dislike the man because he was a 
bit wanting in polish ! The thought moved him to throw 
an extra warmth into his expressions of thanks. 

" Pooh ! my dear fellow, don't say another word," said 
Anstey. " By-and-by, when you are thoroughly up to the 
mark, I might leave you here in charge, and open another 
place somewhere else. Extend the business, don't you 
know — extend the business. Storekeeping's the most paying 
thing in the world if you only know what you're about. 
I've always intended to extend as soon as I could get hold 
of some decent fellow, and that lout Smith's of no good," 
sinking his voice. " I'm getting rid of him. Then, when 
you know your business, I might take you into partnership, 
and we might run houses all over the Colony." 

To a practically penniless lad, who had just come out 
there to seek his fortune, this was very glowing, very tempt- 
ing sort of talk. Gerard began to see himself already 
coining wealth, as the other had said " hand over fist," and 
again he felt ashamed of his first unfavourable impressions 
of the man who was now so freely holding out to him a 
helping hand. 

But when he set to work in real earnest, he discovered, as 
many another had done before him and will do again, that 
the royal road to wealth, if sure, was desperately slow, and 
to one of his temperament intolerably irksome. The whole 
day, from early morning till long after dark, was spent in 
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the cloae atmosphere of that stuffy room, reodcred totid by 
the chronic preseDce of nncleanlj natives, and such ua- 
flaTonry goods as hides, sbeepekina, etc., handing things 
over the counter in exchange for the hard-earned sixpences 
and threepenny-bite of his dnsky customers. Now and 
then, loo, a white traveller or transport-rider would look in 
to make a purchase, and the short, offhand manner of some 
of these would try his temper sorely, Was it for this he 
had come ont to Natal ? Where was the free, healthy, open- 
air life he and his yonng companions at home had so 
glowingly evolved ? He remembered the envy with which 
bis schoolfellows had regarded him when they knew he was 
going out to a colony. Would he be an object for envy if 
they conld see him now ? Why, he was more of a prisoner 
than ever he had been when chained, as he thoaght, to the 
school desks. He had, in fact, become nothing more nor 
lees than a shopkeeper. 

Smith had in no wise seemed to resent the presence of 
his snpplanter. He was even impassively good-natured, 
and in his stolid way would give Gerard the benefit of his 
experience. He put him up to all the little tricks of the 
native cnstomers, and showed him innumerable dodges for 
lightening his own labour. As for books, why, there were 
none to speak of, or at any rate they were precious qneerly 
kept, he said. Anstey would just clcnr the till when ho 
tbooght there was enongh in it, or when he wanted to go 
away anywhere ; then it would fill up again as before, with 
like rcsnit. 

" I suppose yon know," said Smith, in his wooden, 
expressionless manner, " I've got the sack on your 
account ? " 

Gerard started. 

" On my account ! Surely not. Why, I thonght yon 
were going anyhow." 
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" So ? Well, I wasn't. Soon as you came, Anstey gave 
me notice to clear." 

" Good heavens I Bnt that would be beastly unfair to 
you," cried Gerard, in great distress. " Fll tell him I won't 
agree. I'll go and tell him now at once." 

"Sit still, Ridgeley. That wouldn't help me any. 
You're a good fellow, I believe, and if it was any one but 
Anstey, I'd say it was kind of natural to want to stick in 
his own relation. Still, I've done very well for him, and 
for less pay than most chaps would ask. But, to tell the 
truth, I'm sick of the berth, dead sick of it, and had made 
up my mind to clear anyhow. Don't you get bothering 
Anstey over it. I say, though. He was pretty boozy last 
night, eh ? " 

Gerard shrugged his shoulders with a look of mingled 
distress and disgust. He had noted with some anxiety that 
his relative was too much addicted to the bottle, but he had 
never seen him quite so bad as on the occasion just alluded 
to. Anstey himself had referred to this failing once or 
twice, declaring that the sort of life was of a nature to 
make any man feel "hipped," and take a "pick-me-up" 
too many, but that now he had got a decent fellow for 
company he reckoned it might make a difference. He 
seemed, in fact, to have taken a real liking to his young 
kinsman, and would sit at home of an evening on purpose 
to talk to him, instead of riding off to the nearest bar. 
Gerard had begun to think he might even be instrumental 
in getting him out of his drinking habits. 

One day Smith, while absent for some minutes from th€ 
store, was attracted back again by something of a hubbub 
going on therein. Returning, he beheld Gerard confronted 
by three natives, the latter haranguing and gesticulating 
wildly in remonstrance, the former gesticulating almost as 
wildly, but tongue-tied by reason of his inability to master 
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more than a few words of their language. The natives were 
holding out to Gerard two large bottles filled with some 
liquid, which he was as emphatically refusing to accept. 
" What's the row, Ridgeley ? " 

" Row ? " answered Gerard, in a disgusted tone. " Row ? 
^Vliy, these fellows asked me to fill their bottles with 
paraffin, and I did so. Now they won't pay for it, and 
want me to take it back.** 

Smith opened his head, and emitted as large a guffaw as 
he ever allowed himself to indulge in. Then he went to 
the front door and looked out over the veldty and returning 
took the two bottles and emptied their contents back into 
the paraffin tin. Then he gave the bottles a brief rinse in a 
tub of water, and filling them up from another tin precisely 
similar to the first, handed them to the natives. The latter 
paid down their money, and stowing the bottles carefully 
away among their blankets, departed, now thoroughly 
satisfied. 

"Didn't I give them the right kind ? " said Gerard, who 
had witnessed this performance with some amazement. 
" Ah, I see I " he broke off, as an odour of spirits greeted 
his nostrils. 

" You just didn't give them the right kind. Look here. 
When a nigger brings a bottle and asks for paraffin, and 
goes like this — see ? " making a rapid sort of drinking sign, 
" you fill it out of this tin." 

" But why don't they ask for it outright ? Isn't there 
a word for it in their language ? Those fellows distinctly 
said * paraffin.' " 

Again Smith emitted that half-hearted guffaw. 

" Look here, Ridgeley. I'd have put you up to the ropes, 
but reckoned it was Anstey's business. Don't you know the 
law of the Colony doesn't allow grog to be sold to niggers, 
even in licensed houses, but there's a sight of it done for 
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all that. This isn't a licensed house, but we've got to run 
with the times." 

" And what if you're caught ? " 

" Mortal stiff fine. But that would be Anstey's look-out, 
not yours or mine. And I tell you what. It's lucky for hira 
I ain't a chap who's likely to bear a grudge or cut up nasty, 
or I might round on him properly for giving me the sack." 

This incident had set Gerard thinking, and in fact it 
added considerable weight to his dissatisfaction with his 
present position. Honest trade was one thing, but to be 
required daily to break the laws of the land was another. 
After Smith's departure, he put the matter fairly to his 
employer. 

" Oh, hang it I every one does it," was the characteristic 
reply. " You'll never get on in life, Gerard, if you carry 
all those scruples along with you. Too much top-hamper, 
don't you know— capsize the ship. See ? Eh, what ? 
Against the law, did you say ? Well, that's the fault of the 
law for being so rotten. Meanwhile, we've got to live, and 
if the fellows don't buy gi'og here they will at the next place. 
We may just as well get their custom as the other Johnny. 
Besides, it's good for trade all round. They will always 
deal for choice at a place where they know they can get a 
glass or a bottle of grog when they want it." 

Apart from being in itself an abstraction, the " law " is a 
thing which stands in much the safftie relationship towards 
the average respectable citizen ift lihe schoolmaster does 
towards even the best-disposed of boys^-to wit, there is 
about it a smack of the " natural enemy." This being so — 
we record it with grief — Gerard, who was young, and though 
a well-principled lad, very much removed from a prig, 
allowed his conscience to be so far seared as to accept and 
indeed act upon this explanation. We further regret to 
add that he filled many and many a subsequent bottle with 
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" paraffin," as Bet forward in Smith's instructions, recviving 
the price therefor without a qnalm. 

He was now in cbai^ of the whole place, iiad his sense 
of authority and responBibility had gone far towards recon- 
ciling him to the irksomeaesa of the life. He was able to 
write home with some pride, saying that he bad found 
employment from the very first, and not only employment, 
bat fair prospects of advancement — thanks to Anstey — 
which entailed npon that worthy a more grateful letter of 
acknowledgment than he deserved, as we shall see. He 
had mastered a good many Zulu words — that being the 
language of nearly all the natives of Natal, whether of pure 
or mixed race — and was getting on well all round. He bad 
made his rough quarters as comfortable oa he could, having 
sent over to Maritzburg for his outfit. Still, the life, as 
we have said, was terribly irksome. Day after day, the 
same monotonous ronud. He had no acquaintances of his 
own age or social standing. Now and again some frieud 
of his employer's would drop in and literally make a night 
of it, and then his di^ust and depression knew no bounds. 
Then, too, his prospects seemed to vanish into clouds and 
mist. Would he, too, become one day like Anstey, stag- 
nating out his life in a dead grey level, without a thought or 
interest beyond the exigencies of the hour ? And he would 
gaze wearily out npon the open level flat of the veliU, which 
sorronnded the place, and the dusty monotonous riband of 
road, and it would seem, young as he waa, that life was 
hardly worth living at the price. Still, he was earning his 
own livelihood, and the novelty and independence of the 
feeling went far to counterbalance all other dmwbaeks. 

One day Anstey said to bim, " AVouldn't you like to have 
some interest, some share in the business, Gerard ? " 

"Some interest !" he echoed, thinking that be had rather 
too much of that, seeing that bis employer left all the 
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burden of it to him and pocketed all the advantages 
himself. * 

" Why yes. How would it be to put something into it ? 
It would give you a share — make you a kind of partner, 
don't you see ? " 

" But I haven't got anything to put into it except the 
mere trifle I brought out with me," 

** "Wouldn't the people at home invest something for you, 
eh ? It would pay them and — you — a thundering rate of 
interest, and give you a share in the concern besides." 

But Gerard was able completely to disabuse Anstey's mind 
of any illusions on that head. " The people at home " had 
done all they could in scraping together enough for Gerard's 
passage and outfit, together with a few pounds to start him 
on landing. There was not the faintest chance of them 
doing anything further. 

" How much did you bring out with you ? " pursued 
Anstey. 

Gerard was able to inform him he had brought out about 
thirty pounds ; but what with travelling and other expenses 
he had not much more than twenty-five at his disposal — a 
mere trifle. 

" A mere trifle indeed," rejoined Anstey. " But then we 
all have to start upon trifles. Now, why not put that 
twenty-five pounds into this concern ? You would get 
interest on it, and it would have the additional advantage 
of being, so to speak, under your own eye instead of lying 
idle at the bank. I should strongly recommend you to 
invest it in this. But think it well over first." 

And Gerard, after thinking it over, resolved to follow 
his relative's advice, and invested his twenty-five pounds 
accordingly. 

He had now been three months with Anstey, and the 
atter had kept him pretty well with his nose to the grind- 
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stone, ducouraging especially any desire to visit Maritzburg. 
lie had far better stick to bnsincss, he said. Knocking 
arDtmd the city might be good enough fun for fellows with 
plenty of coin, bat one with scarcely auy was very likely to 
get rid of what little he bad. Of Harry Klaitland, Gerard 
had hardly heard since they parted. He had received one 
letter stating that the writer had found a lot of friends 
tbroagh his letters of introduction, among whom he was 
having a right good time. Ue would ride over some day 
and sec him. But that day never came. Harry was not 
going to take the trouble to hunt up a fellow who hud 
become what ho supereiliously termed a mere countei'-Juniper. 
So Gerard jost plodded on, determined to stick to what was 
a certainty aa long as possible in spite of everything, the 
"everything" being mainly a certain change which he 
thought to have detected of late in his employer's behaviour 
towards him — a change not for the better. 

But just at this time there befell him an adventure which 
was destined to affect materially his after destinies, and that 
in more ways than one. 



CHAPTER VII. 

KOUfZ-V, THE ZULU. 

The river Uiuguni, at Howick, a point about twelve or 
fourteen miles west of Maritzburg, hurls itself over a sheer 
cliff, making a truly munificent waterfall some hundreds 
of feet high. So sudden and unlookcd for is the drop that, 
crossing by the drift a little above the fall, the appearance 
of the river and the lay of the country would lead the casual 
visitor to expsct nothing very wonderful. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, viewed from the opposite side of the great basin 
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into which it hurls itself bodily, the Umgeni Fall is one of 
the grandest sights of its kind. 

Now, it happened one morning that (jerard Bidgeley, 
riding through the above-mentioned drift, found his 
attention attracted by an extraordinary sound, a sort of 
loud, long-drawn, gasping cry, as though an appeal for 
•help; and it seemed to come from the river. His first 
impulse was to rein in his steed, but his own position was 
not quite free from risk, for the river was in a somewhat 
swollen condition and the drift dangerous. So he plunged 
on, and, having gained the opposite bank, he halted his 
panting and dripping horse and sat listening intently. 

Tes, there it was again, and, oh. Heavens ! it came from 
below the drift. Some one was in the water and in another 
minute would be over the fall. 

With lash and spur he urged his horse along the bank. 
The broad current swept downward swift and strong. He 
could see the turbid water creaming into foam where it 
sped in resistless rapids around two or three rock islets, and 
then curled over the frightful brink, and between himself 
and the brink, speeding swiftly towards it, swept helplessly 
onward by the force of the flood, was a round dark object — 
a man's head. 

It was the head of a native. Gerard could even make 
out the shiny black ring which crowned it. But native or 
white man, here was a fellow-creature being whirled down 
to a most horrible death right before his eyes. Again that 
wild harsh cry for help rang out above the seething hiss 
of the flood and the duU roar of the cataract below, but 
shorter, more gaspingly. The man was nearly exhausted. 
He was swinmiing curiously too. It seemed as if he was 
treading water; then his head would sink half under, as 
though something were dragging him down. Gerard had 
heard there were crocodiles in the Umgeni. Could it be 
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that the unfortunate man had been seized by one of these 7 
The thought was a terrible one ; but he conld not see the 
man perish. In a trice he had kicked off his boots and 
thrown off his coat, and nrging his horse iuto the river till 
the depth of the water swept the animal off its legs, he 
threw himself from its back, for it had become unmanage- 
able with fright, and struck out for the drowning 

The latter was about thirty yards below him, and hardly 
thrice that distance from the brink. Gerard was a bold 
and powerful swimmer, and with the aid of the current was 
beside him in a moment. But what to do next ? The 
upper part of the man's body was entirely naked. There 
was nothing to lay bold of him by. But the cool self- 
possession of the savage met him halfway. The latter 
gasped ont a word or two in his own language and held out 
his arm. Gerard seized it firmly below the shoulder, and, 
using no more eSort than was jnst necessary for the other's 
support, he husbanded his sti'ength for the ^nal struggle. 

Now, all this had taken place in a mere moment of time. 
It would take no more than that to decide their fate. And 
this seemed sealed. 

For all his hard condition and desperate pluck, Gerard 
felt strength and nerve alike well-nigh fail him. The 
native was a fearful weight, heavier even than one of his 
size ought to be, and he was not a Hinall man. They were 
now in the roar and swirl of the rapids. Once or twice 
Gerard's foot touched ground, only to be swept oft again 
resistlessly, remorselessly. Several times he thought he 
must relax his grasp and leave the other to his fate. He 
could see the smooth glitter of the glassy hump where the 
river curled over the brink ; could feel the vibration of 
the appalling boom on the rocks below. In a second he — 
both of them — would be crashed down on to those rocks, a 
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thonsand shapeless fragments, unless, that is, he could 
secure a footing upon the spit of stony islet in front. 

A yard more will do it. No. The current, split into 
two, swirls past the obstruction with a perfectly resistless 
force. He is swept out again as his fingers come within 
an inch of grasping a projecting stone. Then he — both of 
them — are whirled over and over in the surging boil of the 
rapids — the brink is in front — space. 

Then it seems to Gerard that he is upholding the weight 
of the whole world. For a most wonderful thing has 
happened. The native is perfectly stationary — still as 
though anchored — in the resistless velocity of the current, 
and now it seems to be his turn to support his would-be 
rescuer. For the latter's legs are actually hanging forth 
over the fearful abyss, and but for the firm grip — ^now 
of both hands — which he has upon the other's arm, he 
would be shot out into space. The roar and vibration 
of the mighty fall is bewildering, maddening — the crash 
upon the roclra, the spuming mist flying away into countless 
rainbows before his sight. He seems to live a lifetime 
in that one fearful moment. He must loose his hold 
and 

" Here, mister ! I'm going to throw you a reim. Can 
you catch it ? " 

Gerard hardly dares so much as nod an affirmative. 
He sees as in a dream a couple of bearded faces on the 
bank above, the owner of one of which is swinging a long, 
noosed cord of twisted raw hide. 

" All right I Now— catch ! " 

Swish I The noose flies out, then straightens. It falls 
on Gerard's shoulder. Loosening one hand, he quickly 
passes it round his body. It is hauled taut. 

" Now — leave go the nigger. He's all right. He's 
anchored." 
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iDBtinctirelj Gerard obeys, and swings free. For a 
second he ia hanging on the smooth, glassy, carliDg lip 

of the fall. Shonid the ret'm break Bnt it is stannch. 

He is drawn slowly np against the carrent, and hauled 
ufely to land. 

The native, deprived of Geratd's support, ia seen to be 
thrown, as it were, with Ms face downward on the current. 
Something in holding him back, Bomething which has him 
fast by the legs ; but for it, he wonld be shot out over 
the falls. He shonts something in his own language. 

" By jingo I It's jnst as I said," exclaims one of the 
men. " He's anchored." 

"Anchored?" wonderingly echoes Gerard, who, beyond 
' being very mncb out of breath, ia none the worse for his 
narrow escape. 

"Yes, anchored. He aays he's got a lot of rtimi and 
trnck taogled round bis legs, and it's hitched in something 
at the bottom of the river. That's what's holding him 
back ; and a mighty good thing it ia for you, young fellow, 
as well aa for bim. You'd liave been pounded dust at 
the bottom of the fall long before this," 

The while the speaker has been fixing a knife to the 
noosed mm, in such wise tliat the distressed native shall 
be able to detach it and cut himself loose below water. A 
warning shout — the nooee flies outward — the man catches 
it without difficulty, for the distance is not great. Then, 
having made it fast beneath his armpits, he dives under 
the surface, while the two on the bank — the three in fact, 
for Gerard now helps to man the line — keep the rtim taut. 
The latter shakes and qnivers for a moment like a line 
with a heavy fish at the end ; then the ringed bead rises. 

" Haul away — he's clear I " ia the cry. And in a 
moment the native ia dragged safe to the bank and landed 
beside his reacneis. 
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Having recovered breath, he proceeded to account for 
the origin of his mishap. He was on his way to a 
neighbouring kraal, to obtain possession of a horse which 
he had left there. He was carrying a headstall and a 
couple of reims for this purpose, and, thinking it a trifle 
shorter to ford the river below the drift than at it, had 
gone into the water accordingly. But the current proved 
stronger as well as deeper than he had expected. He had 
been swept off his feet, and then the reiiM had somehow, 
or other got entangled round his legs, which were practically 
tied together, so that he could not swim. It must have 
been the headstall which, dragging along the bottom, had 
so opportunely anchored him. 

» " Well, it's the tallest thing I've seen in a good many 
years," said one of the men. "jTA^ very tallest — eh, 
George ? " 

" «/«, that's so ! " laconically assented George, beginning 
to shred up a fragment of Boer tobacco in the hollow of 
his hand. 

The men were transport-riders, travelling with their 
waggons, which accounted for the prompt production of 
the long reim which had borne so essential a part in the 
rescue. They had just come over the rise in time to take 
in the situation, and with the readiness of resource which 
characterizes their class, were prompt to act accordingly. 
But the object in which Gerard's interest was centred was 
the man whom he had been instrumental in saving from 
a most horrible death. 

The latter was a very fine specimen of native manhood, 
tall, erect, and broad, and with exquisitely modelled limbs. 
His face, with its short black beard, was firm and pleasing, 
and the straight fearless glance of the clear eyes seemed 
to shadow forth the character of the man. He had a 
grand head, whose broad and lofty forehead was tilted 
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slightly back, aa thoogh the shiny black ring which sur- 
motmted it were a crown, instead of merely a badge of 
mani^e and manhood ; for the Znln wears his wedding- 
ring on hiB head, instead of on hia finger, and moreover 
is not accounted to have attained to manhood until he 
has the right to wear it. Hig age might have been anything 
b^ween thirty and fifty. His only clothing was a mutya, 
which is a sort of apron of hide or cats' tails hung ronnd 
the loins by a string. 

If Gerard expected him to brim over with gratitude, 
and to TOW a life's service or anything of the sort, he 
was disappointed. The man made a few laughing remarks 
in his own language as he pointed to the terrible fall, 
whose thnnderons roar almost drowned their voices where 
they stood. The two might have betsn taking a friendly 
■ swim t<^etber, instead of narrowly escaping a most frightful 
death. 

" Who is he ? " said Gerard. " Whore does he live ? " 

As one of the other men pnt this qncstion, the native, 
with a word or two, pointed with hia hand to the north- 
ward. 

" But — what's hia name ? " 

The question struck the onlookers as an unpalatable one. 

*' Name ? " repeated the native, after the manner of his 
race when seeking to gain time, " Name ? They call nie 
Sobnza. I am of the Aba Qulusi, of the people of Zulu. 
Who is he who helped me out of the water ? " 

Gerard told who he was. The two white men exchanged 
looks of surprise. 

"Anstey's relative I So?" they said. "Looking him 
np, maybe ? " 

Genurd explained his exact position with regard to 
Anstey. He noticed that the significance of the look 
exchanged between the pair did not decrease. The Zulu, 
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however, seemed to receive the answer with but little 
interest. He made one or two ineffectual attempts at 
Gerard's name, but the recurring " r " — a letter which 
none of the Bantu races can pronounce, always in fact 
making it a sort of guttural aspirate — baffled him, and 
he gave it up. Then, with a sonorous farewell, he took 
his departure. 

" If all Zulus are like him, they must be a splendid race," 
said Gerard, gazing after the retreating figure. "That's 
the first real one I've seen, to my knowledge." 

" Ungrateful beggar ! " commented one of the men, 
angrily. *' Why, he hardly took the trouble to say * Thankee.' 
He deserved to have been let go over the fall." 

" I'm afraid I'm nearly as bad," said Gerard. " I don't 
— or rather I do — know where I should be if it hadn't 
been for you." 

"That's nothing, mister," was the prompt rejoinder. 
" Help one another's the rule of the road — eh, George ? " 

" «/a, that's so," assented George again. 

They chatted on for a while, and smoked a sociable pipe; 
and Gerard accepted an invitation to accompany his friends 
in need to their waggons— which were standing waiting 
for them at the drift higher up — and take a glass of grog, 
which, with the torrid heat of the sun, combined to keep 
off any chill which might result from his wetting. Then 
with much mutual good will they separated. 

Gerard held on his way, pondering over his adventure, 
which indeed was a pretty stirring one, and the first he 
had ever had. He was bound on an errand of partly 
business, partly pleasure ; namely, to visit some people he 
did not greatly care for on some business of Anstey's. 
Still the change from the sedentary round of the store 
was something, and, hot as it was, he enjoyed the ride. 
It was Sunday, and thus a sort of holiday, though even 
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on the Sabbath we fear that trade was not altogether at 
a standstill. 

That day, however, was destined to be one of incident, 
of adventure. His visit over, he was riding home in the 
cool of the evening. The sun was just touching the western 
sky line, flooding with a golden light the open, rolling plains. 
There was nothing specially beautiful in the landscape, in 
fact it was rather monotonous, but the openness of it gave 
an idea of free and sweeping space, and the almost unearthly 
glow of a perfect evening imparted a charm that was all 
its own. The uncongenial circumstances of his present 
life faded into insignificance. Gerard felt quite hopeful, 
quite elated. He felt that it was good even to live. 

Suddenly a hubbub of voices rose upon the evening air — 
of native voices, of angry voices — and mingled with it the 
jarring clash of kerries. Spurring his horse over the slight 
eminence which rose in front, the cause of it became 
manifest A small native kraal stood just back from the 
road. Issuing from this were some half-dozen figures. A 
glance served to show that they were engaged in a highly 
congenial occupation to the savage mind — fighting, to wit. 

It was a running fight, however, and an unequal one. 
A tall man was retreating step by step, holding his own 
gallantly against overwhelming odds. He was armed with 
nothing but a knobkerrie, with which he struck and 
parried with lightning-like rapidity. His assailants were 
mostly armed with two kerries apiece, and were pressing 
him hard ; albeit with such odds in their favour they 
seemed loth to come to close quarters, remaining, or 
springing back, just beyond the reach of those terrible 
whirling blows. To add to the shindy, all the women and 
children in the kraal were shrilly yelling out jeers at the 
retreating adversaiy, and three or four snarling curs lent 
their yapping to the uproar. 
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" YaViW I great Zulu ! " ran the jeers. " We fear you 
not I Why should we ? Ha-ha ! We are free people — 
free people. We are not Cetywayo's dogs. Ha-ha ! " 

" Dogs I " roared the tall man, his eyes flashing with the 
light of battle. " Dogs of Amakafula ! By the head-ring 
of the Great Great One, were I but armed as ye are, I would 
keep the whole of this kraal howling like dogs the long 
night through— I, Sobuza, of the Aba Qulusi — I alone. 
Hdl" 

And with a ferocious downward sweep of his kerrie, he 
knocked the foremost of his assailants off his legs, receiving 
in return a numbing blow on the shoulder from the stick 
of another. All the warrior blood of the martial Zulu was 
roused, maddened, by the shock. He seemed to gain in 
stature, and his eyes blazed, as roaring out the war-shout 
of his race, the deep-throated " Usutu I " he abandoned the 
offensive and hurled liimself like a thunderbolt upon* his 
four remaining adversaries. These, not less agile than 
himself, scattered a moment previous to closing in upon 
him from all sides at once. At the same time he was seen 
to totter and pitch heavily forward. The man whom he 
had previously swept off his feet had, lying there, gripped 
him firmly by the legs. 

Nothing could save him now ! With a ferocious shout 
the others sprang forward, their kerries uplifted. In a 
moment he would be beaten to a jelly, when 

Down went the foremost like a felled ox, before the 
straight crushing blow of an English fist ; while at the 
same time a deft left-hander met the next with such force 
as to send him staggering back a dozen paces. Wrenching 
the two sticks from the fallen man, Gerard pushed them 
into the hands of the great Zulu. The latter, finding him- 
self thus evenly armed, raised the war-shout " Us6tu ! " and 
charged his two remaining assailants. These, seeing how 
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the tables had been ttinied, did uot wait. Thcj ran away 
as fast as their legs could carry them. 

" Whou ! " cried the Znla, the ferocity ivhich blazed from 
bis cooDtenatice fading into a look of profonnd contempt. 
"They show their backs, the cowards. Well, lot them nm. 
Hii I they have all gone," he added, noticing that the 
others, too, had sneaked quietly away. " Whau .' " 

The last ejaculation was a staccato one of astonishment. 
For he recognized in Gerard his rescuer of the morning. 

"I Bay, friend, yon floored those two chappies neatly. 
By Jore, you did ! " 

Both tnmed towards the voice. It proceeded from a 
light buggy, which stood drawn up on the road behind 
tbem. In this were seated a young man some three or four 
years older than hlmeelf, and an extremely pretty girl, at 
sight of whom Gerard looked greatly confused, remember- 
ing Jihe circumstances under which she hnd beheld him. 

" It was an Al row," continued the former. " We saw 
the whole of it. AUainaijIttawj ! but 1 envy the way in 
which you spun those two to the right and left." 

" Well, I had to," answered Gerard, " It was live to 
one. That's not fair play, you know," And his eyes met 
the blue ones of the young lady in the buggy, and were 
inclined to linger there, the more so that the said blue orbs 
seemed to beam an approval that was to the last degree 
heterodox in one of the tenderer sex and therefore, theoreti- 
cally, an uncompromising opponent of deeds of violence. 

"Who's your long-legged friend?" went on the young 
man, proceeding to address a query or two to the Zulu, in 
the latter's own language, but in a tone that atnick even 
Gerard as a trifle peremptory. " He's a surly dog, anyhow," 
he continued, annoyed at the curtnesa of the man's ansvrcr. 

"He's a Zulu — a real Zulu — and his name's Sobnza," 
said Glerard. 
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" A Zulu, is he ? Do you know him, then ? " was the 
surprised rejoinder. 

" I didn't before this morning. But I happen to have 
got him out of one little difficulty already to-day. I never 
expected to see him again, though." 

" The deuce you did I Was he engaged in the congenial 
pastime of head-breaking then, too ? " 

" N — ^no. The fact is " And then Gerard blushed 

and stuttered, for he saw no way out of trumpeting his own 
achievements, and somehow there was something about those 
blue eyes that made him shrink instinctively from anything 
approaching this. " The truth is he got into difficulties in 
the river — a bit of string or something twisted round his 
legs in the water so that he couldn't swim, and I helped 
him out." 

The girl's face lighted up, and she seemed about to say 
something ; but the other interrupted — 

" By Jove, wo must get on. It'll be dark* directly, and 
looks like a storm in the offing, and we've a good way to 
go. Well, ta-ta to you, sir. So long ! " And the buggy 
spun away over the flat. 

Gerard followed it with his glance until it was out of 
sight. Theij he turned to the Zulu. That worthy was 
seated on the ground, calmly taking snuff. 

**Ha, Umlutigu!^^* he exclaimed, as, having completed 
that operation, he replaced his horn snuff-tube in the hole 
cut out of the lobe of his ear for that purpose. " This has 
been a great day — a great day. Surely my inyoka^ has 
taken your shape. Twice have you helped me this day. 
Twice in the same day have you come to my aid. Wonder- 

• White man. 

t ** Snake." Zulus are great believers in tutelary spirits, of which 
each indiyidual has ODe or more continually watching over him. To 
such they frequently, though not invariably, attribute the form of the 
serpent 
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ful — wonderful ! The death of the water — to pass through 
the mighty fall to the Spiritlaud— that is nothing. It is a 
fitting end for a warrior. But that I, Sobuza, of the Aba 
Qulusi, of the people of Zulu — that I, Sobuza, the second 
fighting captain of the Udhloko regiment — should be ^ eaten 
up ' by four or five miserable dogs of AmakafulaJ* Whau ! 
that were indeed the end of the world. I will not forget 
this day, Umlungu. Tell me again thy name.*' 

Genud, who although he understood by no means all of 
this speech, had picked up sufficient Zulu to grasp most of 
its burden, repeated his names, slowly and distinctly, again 
and again. But Sobuza shook his head. He could not 
pronounce them. The nearest he could come was a sort 
of -Lewis CarroUian contraction of the two — "U'Jeriji," 
pronouncing the ^' r *' as a guttural aspirate. 

" I shall remember," he said ; " I shall remember. And 
now, Jeriji, I journey to the northward to the land of the 
Zulu. Fare thee well." 

Instinctively Gerard put forth his hand. With a pleased 
smile the warrior grasped it in a hearty muscular grip. 
Then with a sonorous ^^Hlala gahU " (or farewell), he turned 
and strode away over the now fast darkening veldt. 

The occupants of the buggy, speeding too on ifmr way, 
were engaged in something of an altercation. 

" It was too provoking of you, Tom," the girl was saying, 
^ to rush me away like that." 

"60 ? Well, we've no time to spare as it is. And that 
cload-bank over there means a big thunderstorm, or I'm 
a Dutchman." 

**I don't care if it docs. And we never found out his 
name — who he is." 

^ A term of oontempt employed by the warlike natives of Zululand 
) deiigDate the natives dwelling in Natal. Probably a cormption of 
10 popmlar term ** Kafir " avM being the plural sign. 
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" No more we did, now you mention it," said the other 
ill a ton3 of half-r^etful interest. " Bat, after all, we can 
survive the loss." 

" But — he was such a nice-looking boy." 

" Oho ! " was the rejoinder, accompanied by a roar of 
laughter. " So that's the way the cat jumps ! " 

" Don't be an idiot," answered the girl, but in a tone 
which seemed to say the " chaff " was not altogether dis- 
pleasing to her. " But you remember the report we heard 
coming through Howick, about two men being nearly carried 
over the Umgeni Fall to-day, while one was trying to save 
the other. That's the hero of ths sto'ry, depend upon it. 
I'd have got it all out of him if you hadti't been in such 
a desperate hurry. And now we don't even know who 
he is ! " 

"No more we do. Let's put an advertisement in the 
paper. That'll draw him — eh ? Such a nice-looking boy, 
too ! " he added, mimicking her tone. 

"Tom, you're a born idiot," she rejoined, blushing 
scarlet. 

The " nice-looking boy " meanwhile was cantering home- 
ward in the twilight, building castles in the air at a furious 
rate. Those blue eyes — that voice — ^hovered before his 
imagination even as a stray firefly or so hovered before his 
path. It was long since he had heard the voice or seen the 
face of any woman of birth and refinement. Anstey was 
not wont to mix with such, and the few female acquaintances 
the latter owned, though worthy people enough, were con- 
siderably his inferiors in the social scale. At this time, 
indeed, his mind and heart were peculiarly attuned to such 
impressions, by reason of his lonely and uncongenial sur- 
roundings ; more than ever, therefore, would a feeling of 
discontent, of yearning home-sickness, arise in his mind. 
Then, by a turn of retrospect, his memory went back to 
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Mr. Kingsland's hearty, straightforward words of advice : 
" When you've got your foot in the stirrup, keep it there. 
Stick to it, my lad, stick to it, and you'll do well." And 
now he had got his foot in the stirrup. Was he to kick it 
out again in peevish disgust because the stirrup was a 
bit rusty ? No ; he hoped he was made of better stuff 
than that. He must just persevere and hope for better 
times. 

He reached home just as the black cloud, which had been 
rolling up nearer and nearer, with many a red flash and low 
rumble, began to break into rain. Having hastily put up 
his horse in the tumble-down stable, and seen him fed, 
he went indoors, only to find Anstey blind drunk and snoring 
in an armchair. Utterly disgusted, he helped that worthy 
to bed, and then, after a cold supper, for which he had little 
appetite, he sought his own shakedown couch in the comfort- 
less lumber-room. Then the storm broke in a countless 
succession of vivid flashes and deafening thunder-peals 
which shook the building to its very foundations ; and to 
the accompaniment of the deluging roar and rush of the 
rain upon the iron roof he fell fast asleep — to dream that he 
was rescuing countless numbers of fighting Zulus from the 
Umgeni Fall, over which a rainbow made up of blue eyes 
was striving to lure them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DOWN. 

We referred to a change which had come into Anstey's 
manner as regarded his intercourse with our young friend. 
More than once he had returned to the charge and sounded 
the latter again as to the probability of his relatives being 

p 
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willing to invest some funds for him in what he was pleased 
to call their joint concern. Bat Gerard's reply had been 
positive and unvarying. So persuaded was he of their 
inability to do so that he would not even apply to them. 
Then it was that Anstey's manner began to change. 

He dropped the intimate, elder-brother kind of tone which 
had heretofore characterized their intercourse, and which 
poor Gerard in his youth and inexperience had taken for 
genuine, and for it substituted a master-and-servant sort of 
demeanour. He would order Gerard about, here and there, 
or send him off on an errand, with a short peremptoriness 
of tone as though he were addressing some particularly lazy 
and useless native. Or he would always be finding fault — 
more than hinting that the other was not worth his salt. 
Now, all this, to a lad of Gerard's temperament, was pretty 
galling. The relations between the pair became strained to 
a dangerous tension. 

It happened one morning that Gerard was in the tumble- 
down old stable, saddling up a horse to start upon some 
errand for his employer. It was a clear, still day, and 
through the open door came the sound of voices, which he 
recognized as belonging to two or three transport-riders, 
whose waggons were outspanned on the flat outside, and 
who had been lounging in the store making purchases and 
chatting just before. 

"So I hear they've got two more writs out against 
Anstey," one voice was saying. 

** So ? Who's doing it this time ? " 

" Oh, Butler and Creighton. They ain't going to allow 
him any more tick — not even to the tune of a string of 
beads. Why, he's dipped three or four times over. His 
bills ain't worth the paper they're written on." 

" Going to sell him up, are they ? " 

" Ja. They just are. They've got out two more writs, 
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I tell you. Shouldn't wonder if they put in an execution 
to-day." 

Gerard, to whom every word was as plainly audible as it 
was to the speakers themselves, felt as though petrified. 
This relative of his, with his plausible and grandiloquent 
schemes, stood revealed a bankrupt swindler of the worst 
type. All the glowing pictures of wealth and success which 
he had drawn now seemed mere pitiful traps to catch him, 
Gerard, in his youth and inexperience. Now the motive of 
Anstey's change of manner was as clear as daylight. There 
was nothing further to be got out of him. And with a 
dire sinking of the heart Gerard thought of how he had 
been induced to invest his little all in this utterly rotten 
concern. But no— it could not be. Anstey was his relation. 
He could not be such a mean, pitiful rascal as that. But 
the next words were not such as to reassure him. 

** How they've given him so much law as they have bangs 
me, I admit," went on the first speaker. " Why, for the last 
year past he's never had a cent he could call his own. This 
show, and every mortal thing in it, has been dipped up to 
the hilt." 

" Maybe this young Britisher he's got hold of has helped 
bolster him up. Eh I " 

*' Maybe. So much the worse for the Britisher, for he'll 
never see a brass farthing of his money again. But how 
the mischief even a raw Britisher could be soft-sawdered by 
Anstey is a stumper. He's out and away the most infernal 
scoundrel in this colony." 

All the blood rushed to Gerard's head. He had been 
duped, swindled. He had given several months of hard 
and honest work without receiving any pay, for his employer 
had always put him off on some pretext or other — that it 
was more convenient, or usual, to settle up half-yearly, or 
what not. He had been swindled out of even the few 
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pounds which were all he had in the world ; for, as the man 
had just said, he would never be able to get a farthing out 
of Anstey. Unfortunately there could be no reason to doubt 
the truth of what he had just heard, for other signs, now 
made clear, seemed to point to it. These men, moreover, 
were talking at ease among themselves, and freely. They 
evidently knew what and who they were talking about. 
His first impulse was to walk straight up to them and ask 
for a further explanation. Instead, however, he went back 
to the store. 

Anstey was there, drinking grog with a transport-rider 
who had just come in. At sight of Gerard he started up 
angrily. 

"Why, what the deuce is the meaning of this ? " he said, 
in his most offensive and hectoring tone. " Not gone yet, 
and I sent you to saddle up half an hour ago." 

Gerard made no reply ; but there was a look in his face 
which mightily disquieted his employer. But the latter, 
who was fuddled to a quarrelsome stage by the grog he had 
been drinking, roared out, with a volley of curses — 

" You disobedient, skulking beggar I What do you sup- 
pose I keep you here for at all ? Get out of this at once, 
and do as I tell you. Do you hear, sir ? " 

Gerard's face turned livid. The abominable insult of the 
tone and words was too much. He made a quick move 
forward, and things would have gone badly for Anstey. 
But the grip of muscular hands on his shoulders restrained 

him. 

" Hallo, young fellow I What's all the row about ? 
Keep cool, now, I saj. Keep cool I " 

The advice was sorely needed, and the restraining touch 
had a salutary effect. Gerard was not going to throw 
himself into any vulgar promiscuous struggle, and collected 
himself with an effort. In the voices of the two men who 
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had just entered, be recognized the two whose conversatioQ 
he had overheard. 

" I'll keep cool, right enough," he said. Then, addressing 
Anstey, "Ab for you, the sooner we part the better. I 
have rtood yourabomiaably offensive behaviour long enough, 
and I. won't stand it a day longer. As long 03 you be- 
haved decently to me — which you did at first, no doubt for 
reasons of your oirn — I would have done anything for yon. 
Now yon have got upon the other tack I've had about 
enongh of it. So we may as well part at once. Please 
hand me over what yon owe me, and I'll be off." 

" What I owe yon — eh ? " said Anstey, with an evil 
sneer. " Bat supposing I don't owe you anything, my fine 
fellow ? If yon slink off without giving me proper notice, 
you forfeit every penny. How does that pan out — eh ? " 

Gerard's countenance fell. There was truth In this, he 
feared. 

" Well, never mind about that," he said. " I'll waive 
my claim. I'll make you a present of these months of 
hard work. Just return me my twenty-five pounds, and 
■we'll cry quits." 

Anstey'g face was a study in well-simulated amazement — 
blank, bewildered amazement. 

" Is the fellow drunk," he said, " or only mad ? Your 
what F I'm not sure if I quite heard. Your twenty-five 
thousand pounds, did yon say ? " 

" I said my twenty-five pounds, that you induced me to 
hand over to you to be invested in this business, which I 
believe to be an utterly rotten concern, and baa been for 
some time past," replied Gerard, stung out of all prudence 
or reserve. 

The two transport-riders looked at each other with 
dismayed meaning. Their conversation must have been 
overheard. Anstey's face tamed livid at this hit. 
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" You're slandering me — slandering me before witnesses, 
by God— and that's actionable. I'll have it out of you, 
you beggarly young sweep I " he yelled, shaking his fist 
furiously, safe in the conviction that the other men would 
not suffer Gerard to assault him. 

"Well, you can please yourself about that. What I 
want now is the return of my money ? " 

" Oh, indeed I " sneered Anstey, affecting a cool sarcasm. 
"And will you kindly state wfuit money it is you desire 
returned ? " 

" Certainly," answered Gerard, " though I have already 
done so. I want the twenty-five pounds — all I had in 
the world— which you induced me to entrust to you to 
be invested in this rotten business. And I am going to 
have it I " 

" Oh, you are ? So you shall, and welcome, when you 
can produce one scrap of evidence, either in writing or by 
word of mouth, that I have ever had twenty-five pounds, 
or shillings, or pence from you. Eh, sonny? What do 
you say, now ? " 

Gerard started ; stared blankly as he grasped the full 
extent of the other's rascality. For, in his rawness and 
inexperience, he had not required any sort of receipt or 
acknowledgment from Anstey, and he had handed over 
the money at a time when there was no witness within 
sight or earshot. 

"And I tell you what it is," pursued Anstey, marking 
his undisguised discomfiture, "I'll be hanged if I don't 
have the law of you for trying to extort money out of me 
by threats and violence. I will, too, if you don't clear out 
of this mighty sharp, and give me no more bother I It's a 
criminal offence, I tell you ; and these gentlemen are wit- 
nesses that you tried it on. PU have you put in the tronk. 
I'll " 
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"Stow »11 that, Anstey," aaid one of the men, Btemly 
and decieively. " D'you mean to deny that this youngflter 
ever handed yon twcntj<five pounds ? Gome, now. Speak 
up, man I " 

"Why of conne I do," nnhesitatingly replied Anatey, 
thongh not vibhont quailing before the indignation and 
contempt depicted on all three faces. 

** Well, then, I for one believe you are telhng the most 
infernal lie ever laid tongae to," aaid the transport-rider. 
" Ab for you, youngster," turning to Gerard, " I can only 
■ay Tm sorry for you, for you have fallen into the hands 
of the bi^est blackguard in the whole of this Colony. 
Why on earth didn't yon make him give you a receipt or 
lomething ? " 

" The fact is, he is related to me. I thought I could 
tmst him. How should I know he was no better than a 
common thief ? " 

" Ton're a mighty virtuous lot, eh, Sam Carmthers ? " 
sneered Anstey. " I've heard of a few tricks being played 
with waybills before to-day, while the load's on the 
road." 

" Tou jnst shat up, or I'll about knock your head off, 
Anstey, and be glad of an opportunity to do it, too 1 " 
said another of the transport-riders. 

"Will you?" yelled Anstey, moving towards the inner 
door to ensure a retreat in the event of any of them 
making an attempt at climbing over the counter which 
now separated them from him. " I tell yon what it is. 
You're all in league with this swindling yonng thief, who 
is trying to bluff me out of money. Bat it won't do — it 
won't do. He can take his things and go to the devil. 
He came to me a beggar, and he can go ont a beggar — the 
ungrateful dog. And, if any one likes to try the smashing 
trick, I've got a barker here that knows how to bite." 
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And, making a rapid skip inside, he reappeared in a 
moment with a long-barrelled revolver. 

All the anger, the indignation, almost the grief at being 
robbed, left penniless, had momentarily faded from Gerard's 
mind before the overwhelming disgust which he felt for 
the other's villainy. It was too painful, too nauseating. 
That a man of Anstey's birth and antecedents, a relative, 
though a distant one, of* his own, could stoop to such a 
black, pitiful, crawUng theft, was revolting beyond words. 
He now looked upon him with a kind of horror, as upon 
some loathly and hardly human monster. 

" It is just as he says," he said at last. " I have no 
receipt, and no witnesses. I suppose I can do nothing." 

"Just try, my hearty — ^just try; that's all!" jeered 
Anstey. " Maritzburg's busting with law and lawyers. 
See what you can do. You're quite welcome." 

" Better shut up, Anstey," said the man who had evinced 
a head-punching disposition. " We ain't afraid of you and 
your pistol, and you may get more than you like, yet. And 
you, friend. What do you propose to do ? " 

" Get out of this as soon as possible," answered Gerard, 
in weary disgust. " Get back to Maritzburg, I suppose. 
But I've got some luggage here — ^not much, but a good 
deal more than I can carry ; and you can imagine I don't 
want to leave it behind." 

" Rather. Well, look here now," said the man who had 
been addressed as Sam Carruthers ; " I'm bound for the 
town, and if you don't mind jogging along with a waggon, 
I'll be glad to take in your luggage and yourself too. I 
won't charge you anything for it either. And, remember 
this. You don't seem to have been long in the country, 
and have fallen into the hands of a mortal sweep. Well, 
remember the swindle that has been planted on you was 
done by one of your own countrymen, not by one of 
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ne. Aostej hasn't been ont here 80 very many years 
himself." 

This was only too true. From the colonial people he 
had had to do with Gerard had met with many little acts 
of kindness. It had been reserved, as the other had said, 
for one of his own countrymen to rob him of his little all — 
to leave him penniless, a stranger in a strange land. 

He gladly accepted the transport-rldcr'a friendly offer, 
and, having hastily packed his outfit — Anstcy the while 
keeping well ont of his way — he bade adien for ever to the 
scene of his first colonial experience. 

Poor Gerard, alone in Moritzburg, without a friend in the 
Colony, and with about fifty shillings to his name, besides 
his moderate outfit, might indeed have reckoned himself in 
evil case ; and, after a few days, in spite of his pluck and 
determination, he did so reckon himself. He had taken 
op hisqnarters at a cheap boarding-bouse which the friendly 
transport-rider had told him about— a place iu comparison 
with which the mosquito-haunted Wayne'e was almost a 
palace — and bad set about trying to find work. But what 
chance had he ? The fact of his being a lad of education 
and refinement told against him with those among whom 
he ap[died. "A fine gentleman and a raw Britisher," as 
they put it^— to do them justice in then: own minds only— 
was only a synonym for nselcssness. Every billet wherein 
education was required was either filled, or hungrily com- 
peted for by a hundred applicants ; applicants, too, with 
recommendations in their favour, and where were his ? He 
tried to turn to account such experience as he had gained 
with Anstey, but with no better success. The country 
stores required a much more experienced hand, and one 
who could speak the native language fluently ; the town 
ones wouldn't look at him. Apart from the question of 
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recommendations, here the very fact of his having been 
with Anstey was against him, was enough to shut him ont 
even from the list of that most hopeless form of hope de- 
ferred — the cases "under consideration.*' That precious 
rascal, he found, was far better known than trusted, and 
more than one instance of sharp practice and roguery on 
the part of Anstey now came to his knowledge. But 
meanwhile time was flying, and with it, of com'se, money. 
And he was no nearer attaining any way of replenishing 
his well-nigh vanished stock of the latter. 

Gerard Ridgeley's education had been of the usual happy- 
go-lacky, slipshod sort which is hammered into the average 
English boy who is destined for no profession in particular, 
and which for purposes of after life is practically useless. 
The regulation amount of Latin and Greek, and Euclid and 
arithmetic, got through by rote, often with the help of a 
crib, with perhaps a smattering of British and home-made 
French, had fallen to his lot, as well as the regulation share 
of cricket and football. But these attainments, good in 
themselves, seemed not to help him one whit in gaining 
the means of subsistence in his present predicament. He 
had never even taken to carpentering as an amusement, as 
some boys do, and of course of any other handicraft was 
as ignorant as a babe unborn. 

Probably no one in these days really imagines that living 
is cheap Ukj^^ Colonies, save perhaps to the dwellers in the 
veldt or Ms^ wllb grow their own necessaries of life. In the 
towns it is considerably dearer than in England, and a 
sovereign is apt to represent nearer ten shillings than 
twenty. So Gerard speedily learnt, as time flew and so did 
his f ui^ds, and prospects of employment remained as remote 
as ever. 

*^ There ain't room for chaps as wants a job in this here 
blessed colony," bitterly remarked one of his fellow-boarders 
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one day. " It's a email conntry when all's said and doDe, 
and there's too many of as already, besides all tbcEe 
Hindian coolie-niggeFs they're a importin' of by Bhiploads." 

In the extremity of his strait, Gerard bethought him- 
self of Ur. Kingsland. Should he write and endeavour 
to bespeak the latter's aid, telling all the circnmstanccs of 
his evil fortune and the cmel swindle which had left him 
penniless P He remembered the hearty kindness of the old 
Bettler's tone, and assurances of friendship. Surely he was 
jostiGed in asking for a helping hand towards some means 
of gaining his own livelihood I Bat no sooner had he taken 
pen in hand to do so than he flung that redoubtable imple- 
ment to the other end of the room. He could not do it. 
It was too much like writing a begging letter. Besides, 
vhat claim had he npon anybody ? 80, instead of writing 
the letter, he took a hurried sun-ey of his possessions, and 
then strolled round to an auctioneer's sale-rooms, to see 
whether the chances were good in favour of obtaining a 
reasonable price for his new saddle at the next morning's sale. 

Turning the street comer he ran right against Harry 
Maitland, or rather against the latter'e horse, for Harry 
himself was iu the act of diamoonting. 

" Hallo, Ridgeley I Wherc've yon dropped from ? " said 
Harry. "Still counter-jumping with that distinguished- 
looking relation of yours ? " 

"No such luck," replied Gerard, with a rueful laugh. 
And he told him what had happened. "And here I am 
nearly stumped, and see no way of getting np again," he 
concluded. 

"Stamped, eh ? That's devilish awkward," quoth Harry. 
" Ton would go counter-jumping, you see, instead of going 
to work in the right way. Look at me now. I know shoals 
of people already, and am having a right good time. There's 
nothing like looking about one first for a bit, depend npon 
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it. Well, ta-ta. See you again. Here— hallo, Warner I " 
he sang out to a man who had just passed them. " Hold 
on, can't you ! " 

And, leaving Gerard standing there, he went after the 
new-comer. 

"Who's that fellow you were yarning to?" said the 
latter. " A devilish decent-looking chap, whoever he is." 

" That ! Oh, he's a poor devil I used sometimes to talk 
to on board ship. And, I say, Warner, you turned up in 
the very nick of time. He was just going to try and borrow 
a five-pound note from me. I'll swear he was. I could see 
it in his eye. Let's go and liquor." 

It was lucky for the utterer of this remark that it 
remained unheard by the object thereof, otherwise we fear 
that, even in the middle of that bustling pavement, a 
vigorous application of shoe-leather might have awakened 
Master Harry most painfully to the fact that it had been 
overheard. Gerard, however, had resumed his way, sad and 
bitter of heart ; for he was young yet, and had not even 
begun to learn to take the insincerity and ingratitude of 
so-called friends as a matter of course. He only remembered 
how glad the other had been to get under his wing, so to 
say, when they had first landed. Thrown upon their own 
resources, strangers in a strange land, he it was who had 
taken the initiative ; upon him had all the managing and 
thinking devolved Harry Maitland had been glad of his 
company then, so glad of it indeed that he had even made 
some sacrifice of his own comfort rather than cut himself 
adrift from it. Now he hardly condescended to know him. 
Well, it was only one more lesson out of the volume of the 
world's hard and flinty teaching ; but, as we said, Gerard was 
still very young, and the lesson was bitter. 

He gained the auction-room. A sale of miscellaneous 
articles was in full swimg, and bidding was brisk. While 
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waiting till it shonM be over and lie conld speak to the 
auctioneer, ho amnsci himBelf watching the competing 
groups as well aa those — far the greater number — who were 
onlj there to look on ; for io a colonial tonn a public sale 
of whatever kind draws a crowd of loungers of every 
description as surely as a store-cupboard draws flies in hot 
weather. Bronzed and bearded stock-farmers and transport- 
riders, alert-looking townamcu, a sprinkling of Indian 
coolies, tnrbaned and deferential, but none the less intent, 
in their own quiet, half-shy manner, upon getting their 
money's worth for their money, all clustered and crowded 
around the tables, more or less eagerly bidding, or keeping 
Dp a running fire of chaff with the auctioneer. Watching 
this mass of diveisified humanity, Gerald was conscious of 
the descent of a friendly band upon his shoulder, and a 
friendly voice at his ear. 

" Ridgeley — isn't it ? " 

With a start of surprise, he turned, to find himself face 
to face with the sun-tanned lineaments and corduroy-clad 
form of John Dawes. 

"Thought we'd meet again some day," said the latter, 
grasping the hand which Gerard delightedly put forth. 
" Small world after all. How has it been using you ? " 

Had Gerard been worldly wise, taught by his last expe- 
rience, he would have answered with equal indifference, 
" Oh, 80-80." Being, however, only genuine, he replied — 

" Badly, I fear." 

" So ? " said the transport-rider, upon whom the uncon- 
Bcioufl despondency of the tone was not lost. " Sorry to 
bear that. I've often wondered how yon got on, especially 
with Anstey. Found him, I suppose ? " 

" I did. And I found him out too." 

" So ? " said Dawea again. " But look here, if you're 
not doing anything just now, come round, and we'll have a 
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bit of dinner together. I*d like to hear how yonVe been 
getting on." 

As Gerard's business with the auctioneer would very well 
keep until the afternoon, he accompanied his newly found 
friend to a luncheon bar in the neighbourhood, and there, 
over a dish of sizzling beefsteak and a bottle or two of 
English beer, gave a full account of his experiences and 
misadventures since they had parted. 

"When you first told me you were going to find out 
Anstey, Fd have liked to have warned you,** said Dawes, 
who had listened attentively to every word of his narrative. 
" But, then, I thought it was none of my business, and you 
said he was a relation of yours, too, which of course made 
it all the worse. I know him well ; and, what's more, he 
knows me." 

"He seemed to,'* said Gerard, remembering the dis- 
quieted look which had come into Anstey's face when be 
had mentioned the transport-rider. 

" Rather. I gave him a licking once — well, it's an old 
story and don't matter now. But, excuse the question, I 
suppose you find yourself at pretty low ebb just now, eh ? ** 

" Low ebb isn't the word for it," was the weary reply. 
" I've been moving heaven and earth to try and raise some 
sort of a billet, but it's no go. There seems to be no room 
for me here. I wish I had never come out." 

Dawes had been filling his pipe, and passed his pouch on 
to his young companion. As he lighted it, and the glow 
of the match fell upon his impassive and weather-beaten 
features, it brought out therein no trace of feeling, no sign 
that the other's narrative interested him one whit. But in 
r^lity he was revolving a plan. He had from the very first 
taken a great liking to this bright, frank, warm-hearted 
English lad, the extent of whose diflBculties now he waa 
thoroughly capable of appreciating. 
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" Tou wouldn't be over particular as to the sort of billet 
jou might get, eh ? " he said, pufSng out a great cloud of 
smoke in a vacant and abstracted manner. 

"Not I, indeed, if only I might get it," answered 
Gerard, wearily. "Why, I was going to see about putting 
my new saddle on the sale, when we met each other. IVe 
had to part with things already to raise the wind." 

" That hard up, are you ? Well, if you ain't particular 
to a hair, I've been turning over a scheme. What would 
you say to going an up-country trip with me ? " 

"What?" almost shouted Gerard, half starting from 
his seat. " An up-country trip with you ? Tou can't 
mean it I " 

" Keep your hair on, Ridgeley," rejoined Dawes, with a 
half-indulged smile, for although the best-hearted and the 
most equably dispositioned fellow in the world, he was of 
the " dry " order of being, and seldom laughed outright. 
" Don't get excited ; that's never sound policy. But just 
turn the idea over in your mind a bit, and then you can let 
me know. I'm loading up two waggons now for a trading 
trip away beyond the Zulu country. Well, it occurs to me 
that you took so kindly to driving a waggon, and all to do 
with it on our way up here, that you might be useful to 
me. You'd pick up all there is to be learnt in that line 
the first day. What do you say to the idea ? " 

But just then Gerard was nearly incapable of reply. A 
lump seemed to rise in his throat. All the futile efforts of 
the past few weeks rose before his mind ; his loneliness, the 
certainty of approaching destitution. And now this man 
with his offhand friendliness, who was thus holding him 
out a helping hand, seemed as an angel sent from heaven. 
He managed to stutter out at last that it seemed almost too 
good to be true. 

"All right," said the other, kindly ; " then that's settled. 
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I can't give you any pay, but I'll give you the run of your 
teeth, and a small commission on the takings of the trip 
after the trip's over. The said trip, by the way, may last a 
year, or maybe more." 

" I don't care if it lasts ten," said Gerard, eagerly. 

" It isn't any good for you to hang on here with the 
notion of getting anything out of Anstey," pursued Dawes, 
with rare tact affecting to believe that that was Gerard's 
object in remaining there, and so to lessen the latter's sense 
of obligation to himself. '' He's the most slippery fish that 
ever kept out of gaol. I'm afraid you'd never see a farthing 
of your coin back again, even if you were armed with as 
many papers to prove the transaction as a Supreme Court 
lawyer. He'll have been sold up by now, lock, stock, and 
barrel. Well, now we'JJ go round and attend to biz, and 
see to our loads, for we'll have to start to-morrow night. 
I'd have trekked to-night, but that two of my oxen are not 
quite the thing, and I had to send out to one of the loca- 
tions for two more." 

And having paid the score, Dawes led the way out, nod- 
ding here and there to an acquaintance at the crowded 
tables as he went, while Gerard, walking on air, could 
hardly believe in his good luck. He had entered that room 
despondent and almost a beggar ; he left it with a friend, 
and in possession of the most congenial and delightful form 
of occupation he could have desired in his wildest dreams. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UP. 

The time intervening having been spent in getting together 
the loads, and otherwise seeing that everything was in 
order for the road — wheels greased, waggons overhauled, all 
necessary supplies for the trip got safely on board — by the 
following evening they were ready to start. 

The said loads consisted of every conceivable kind of 
object of barter then in favour among the up-country 
natives — ^blankets and Salampore cloth, knives and hatchets, 
tobacco and snuff, beads and umbrellas of wondrous colours, 
brass wire for bangles, brass buttons and striped handker- 
chiefs, looking-glasses and musical instruments, and a score 
of other " notions." For their own use and that of their 
native servants they carried sacks of mealie-flour, coffee 
and sugar, a tin of biscuits or so, and two or three sides of 
bacon sewn up in canvas, with a few tins of preserved fruit, 
and ditto vegetables. 

Each waggon was drawn by a full span of sixteen oxen, 
which were engineered by a leader and driver to the span, 
both natives. The waggons and their fittings were similar 
to that which brought Qerard up from the coast, one of 
them, indeed, being the same vehicle. The load took up 
nearly the whole available space, just leaving room for a 
small tilt, which contained a mattress for sleeping on, also 
lockers, and canvas pockets hung round the sides. Altogether 
it is wonderful what a lot can be stowed away on board 
these ships of the veldL 

One of the waggons had been loaded up in the morning 
and sent on to the outspan ; the other was ready by sun- 
down. As they went lumbering down the street, the oxen 

a 
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fresh and rested, stepping out briskly to the shout of the 
driver and the occasional crack of his long whip^ Gerard, 
seated beside Dawes on the box, felt quite elated as he heard 
the driver's reply to passing natives inquiring their destina- 
tion :— " Kwa Zulu," and could enter fully into the spirit of 
the said reply, given loftily and as it were with a touch 
of pity for the unfortunates condemned to stagnate at 
home. 

" I was in luck this morning, Ridgeley," said Dawes, as 
they superintended the inspanning of the other waggon. 
" I picked up a capital Basuto pony, dirt cheap. He'll do 
for you to ride. There he is, by the side of mine." 

Two steeds were being driven up, knee-haltered. One 
was a bay, the other a strongly-built mouse-coloured pony 
of about fourteen hands. Gerard was delighted; 

"They tell me he's a good shooting horse," went on 
Dawes, " so that's another advantage. I always like to have 
a horse along. One can turn off the track, and get a shot 
at a buck without having to fag one's soul out to catch up 
the waggons again ; and then, too, one sometimes wants to 
go into places where one can't take the waggons, and for 
that, of course, a horse is nearly indispensable. Are you 
fond of shooting ? " 

Gerard answered eagerly that he had hardly ever been 
lucky enough to get any. It was, however, the thing of all 
others he was keenest to attempt. But he had not even 
got a gun, though he had a revolver. 

"Well, we'll soon make a shot of you," said Dawea, 
" There's a Martini rifle in the waggon, and a double gun, 
one barrel rifled, the other smooth. We'll find plenty to 
empty them at when we get up into the Zulu country, 
never fear." 

Then, the waggons being inspanned, and the two horses 
made fast behind, they started. And as they toiled slowly 
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up the long hill which led away to the border, and presently 
the lights and blue gam-trees which marked the site of 
Maritzbnrg lying in its great basin-like hollow disappeared 
behind the rise, Gerard felt that this was the most glorious 
moment of his life. The most dazzling yista seemed to 
open out before him — adventures and strange experiences 
to crowd upon each other^s heels. Was he not bound for 
that wild, mysterious, enchanted land, of which he had 
heard many a strange tale from those who had called from 
time to time at Anstey's ? " Up country," they would say, 
with a careless jerk of the finger, " up country I " And 
already he seemed to hear the booming roar of the prowling 
lion round the midnight fire, to see the savage phalanx of 
the Zulu regiment on the march, bound upon some fell 
errand of deHth and destruction. All the hard and dull 
routine of the last few months, the utter desolation of his 
uncongenial life, even the terrible and sickening realization 
that he was next door to destitute, all were forgotten now ; 
all such memories swallowed up in the anticipation of what 
was before him. As they trekked along in the moonlight, 
seated side by side on the box of the foremost waggon, 
Dawes proceeded to initiate Gerard further into some of 
the mysteries of native trade. 

"As I was telling you," he said, "there's a regular 
fashion among natives, just the same as among white folks. 
For instance, take Salampore cloth ; there are the two kinds 
— the thin dark blue and gauzy, and the lighter-coloured 
and coarser kind with the orange stripes. Now, the Zulus 
are keen as mustard on the first, and simply won't look at 
the last, whereas with the natives of Natal, whether of Zulu 
or Basuto blood, it's exactly the other way about. Again, 
take beads. "We've got all sorts— black, white, blue, pink, 
red. Now, which would you suppose the Zulus are 
Iceenest on ? " 
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Gerard replied that of course they would go for the 
brightest coloured ones — say, the red or blue. 

" Not a bit of it. The ones they like best of all are the 
black, after them the white. There*s a fashion about these 
things, as I tell you. Now, you'd think one of them 
pocket-knives, with a blade like a sabre, and a saw and 
a corkscrew, and the Lord knows what amount of gim- 
crackery all in one handle, would fetch them more than any 
mortal thing. Well, it wouldn't. They'd hardly say thank 
you for one such knife that might have cost you a guinea, 
whereas, for them roughly knocked together butcher knives, 
that cost me tenpence apiece wholesale, they'll give almost 
anything. They like to make a sheath for the thing, to 
hang around them." 

** What sort of people are they in the way of trade ? " 
asked Gerard. 

" Hard as nails. Haggle the eyes out of your head. 
But you've got to be firm over a deal, for they're up to 
all manner of tricks. If the barter is live stock, they'll 
try all they know to jockey you with some worthless 
and inferior beasts, and so on. Dishonesty? No, they 
don't think it dishonest. It is simply their principle of 
trade — devil take the hindmost. So far are they from 
dishonest, that I have more than once in the Zulu country 
left my waggon standing for an hour at a time with 
absolutely nobody in charge, and have come back to find 
it surrounded with people waiting for me, and yet not 
a thing touched or displaced. How would that pan out 
for an experiment in England, for instance ? " 

" But poorly, I'm afraid," laughed Gerard. 

**Just so. No, the Zulu is the hardest nail going at 
a deal. But once the deal is over and it's no longer a 
question of trade, he's the most honest man in the world. 
You'll soon get into their ways and know exactly how to 
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deal with them, and meanwhile try all yoa know to pick 
Dp OS mach of the language as yoa can. Sintoba, the 
drirer of the other waggon, is a smart clever chap, and 
talks English fairly well. Yoa can't do better than leora 
all yoa can from him." 

Thna, with many a ascfol hint and anecdote illnatrative 
of native character or the life of the vtldi, would Dawes 
beguile the time as they trekked along, all of which Gerard 
drank in e^crly. Hie anxiety to make himself of use 
knew no bonnds. He was up before the first glimmer 
of dawn, and wonld have the " boys " astir and the fire 
started for the early pannikin of black coffee, sometimes 
even before Dawes was awake, to the latter's astonishment 
and secret satisfaction. In a day or two be coold take 
his share at inspanning as readily as the rest, was as 
deft at handling the whip as the professional driver, 
Sintoba himself, and knew all the oxen by name. And 
at nigbl, as they sat aronnd the red embers, he was never 
tiled of listening to Dawes's narratives of experience and 
adventure, whether his own or those of others. He was, 
in fact, as happy as the day was long, and felt almost 
fraternal when he thought of Anstey, remembering that 
but for that worthy's rascality he would not be here now. 

Several days had gone by. They had passed throngh 
Grey Town, and the magnificent bush country beyond, with 
its towering heights and great chffs rearing up their smooth 
red faces from tossing seas of verdure. They had met 
or passed other waggons from time to time — for it was the 
main road to the Transvaal — and now they were descending 
into the Tngela valley. 

" Hot, eh, Ridgeley ? " said Dawes, with a dry smile, 
mopping his forehead with a red pocket-handkerchief. 

" Yes, it's warm," assented Qerard, who in reality was 
neariy light-headed with the terrible heat, bat woold not 
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own it. There was not a breath of air. The snn-rays, 
focused down into the great bush-clad valley, seemed to 
beat with the force of a buming-glass, and the heights 
on either side shut out whatever breeze might have 
tempered the torrid fierceness. A shimmer rose from the 
ground as from the outside of the boiler of a steam-engine, 
and the screech of the crickets kept up one unending and 
deafening vibration. 

" Do we outspan on this side or cross first ? " said Gerard, 
as the cool murmur of water became audible. 

" We'll outspan on the other. The river's low enough 
to cross without any trouble; but the drift isn't always 
a good one. The principle of the road is always outspan 
on the other side of a drift — that is, the opposite side from 
the one you arrive at. These rivers, you see, come down 
with surprising swiftness, and then, of course, if you delay, 
you may be stuck for a week or more. The exception, how- 
ever, to this rule is, if there's more water in the river than 
you quite like but yet not enough to stop you. Then it is 
sometimes a good plan to outspan for a little while to rest 
your oxen, because they'll need all their strength for pulling 
through." 

The current, though smooth and swift flowing, proved 
stronger than it looked. In splashed the first waggon, 
amid the shouting and whip-cracking. The leader could 
hardly keep his feet, and what with the force of the current 
and the plunges of the fore oxen, he was having a pretty bad 
time of it. But they emerged panting and dripping on 
the other side. Gerard, however, who was on the second 
waggon, came near meeting with a disaster that might have 
cost him his life. 

The great vehicle was three parts through. The driver, 
wading and splashing beside the span, was urging and 
encouraging it by the regulation series of shrill and long- 
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drawn yells. Gerard, who was standing on the box, 
cracking the long whip, and also lending his voice to 
Bwell the chorns, was suddenly seen to overbalance, sway, 
ftnd topple over into the water, disappearing immediately. 

John Dawes, watching progress from the oppoaite bank, 
taraed white as deaLh. Gerard had fallen in front of th$ 
wheels ! 

" Oh, good God I He's done for I " he gasped. 

Meanwhile the driver, who had not seen the accident, 
WHS yelling his londest, with the result that the span was 
tngging its hardest. The w^gon waa ahready emerging 
from the water, rolling np the steep elope from the 
drift. 

"He's done for," muttered Dawos, ashy pale. "He'll 
have been ground to pulp under the water." 

But no sooner had the words escaped him, than, lo, 
Gerard himself, dripping from head to foot 1 He jumped 
down from behind the waggon with a celerity that showed 
he had come to do aort of harm. 

" What — what did you do that for ? " stammered Dawes. 
" How did you do it ? " 

"I just grazed one wheel in falling. Luckily I fell 
between both, and remembering all you had said about 
blUng oS the disselboom, I hung on like grim death to 
the bottom of the wa^on — held my breath under water, 
knowing we would be ont in a minnte. Then I worked 
my way along till I was clear of the wheels and got out. 
But I'm pretty well blown after it. I couldn't have held 
on a minute longer," he gasped, stiU ont of breath with the 
almost Buperhnman exertion he had just gone through. 

" By Jove, youngster, but you'll do I " said the other. 
" Tou've got pluck and preseuce of mind, and that's all 
you want to carry you through any mortal thing." And 
he tamed away, to give orden about oatApaoiiiog, glad 
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of the opportunity to recover his Belf-possession, for even 
he had undergone a rude shock over the frightfully narrow 
escape his young companion had just experienced. 

The next morning, when they turned out, Dawes said — 

"Do you feel like paying Bob Kingsland a visit, 
Ridgeley?" 

" Rather. Docs he live near here, then ? '* 

"A few miles off. In fact, this outspan is almost on 
his farm. Doom Draai, it*s called. WeVe come along 
very well, and the grazing here is first rate. It won*t hurt 
the oxen to have a day's rest and a real good fill up. We'll 
have breakfast early and ride over. We are likely to find 
some of them at home, anyway." 

" That'll be first rate 1 " said Gerard, with genuine 
pleasure. And then he set to work to serve out rations 
to the leaders and drivers, each of whom received a 
measure of maize-meal, which, going into a common stock, 
was stirred up in a three-legged pot and soon reduced to 
porridge, for on such fare do the natives of Natal wax fat 
and strong. Afterwards he got out a clean basin and 
kneaded up roster-koeT^ea^ a species of damper-cake, and put 
them to bake on the ashes for their own breakfast, while 
Dawes superintended the cooking of a savoury game 
stew, compounded of partridges, ringdoves, and a plover 
or two, which they had shot the day before while coming 
along. 

"We don't live so badly, even on the road, eh, Ridgeley ? " 
said Dawes, as they sat doing ample justice to this, and to 
the steaming cups of strong black coffee wherewith it was 
washed down. 

" No, indeed," assented Gerard, briskly, beginning on half 
a partridge. " Shall we take a gun along this morning ? " 

" We might. Don't know that it's worth while, though. 
By the way, Kingsland's a widower, and his pretty daughter 
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keeps house for him. Don't you go and fall in love with 
her — in view of the time our trip is likely to last." 

For reply Gerard laughed light-heartedly. It was not 
likely, he thought, remembering that pair of blue eyes in 
the buggy. 

After breakfast they saddled up the horses, and Dawes 
having given Sintoba some final instructions, they started. 
The ride was a pleasant enough one, though somewhat hot. 
Their way lay mostly at the bottom of a long winding 
valley with great bush-clad slopes shooting up on either 
hand, and the sunny air was alive with the piping whistle 
of spreuwB and the cooing of innumerable ringdoves. 

'* There's the house," said Dawes, as a curl of blue smoke 
rose from the bush-clad hillside about a mile ahead. '* And 
— there's Kingsland himself," he added, as a shout from a 
little way oflP their road drew their attention to a horseman 
who was riding towards them. 

"Hallo, John Dawes I" cried the latter, as he joined 
them. " Where have you dropped from now — and who have 
you got with you? Why, it's young Eidgeley. Well, 
Eidgeley, I'm glad to see you, my boy. What have you 
been doing with yourself all this time ? By-the-by, didn't 
you get my letter ? " 

" Letter ? No," echoed Gerard, in some astonishment. 

" Why, I wrote to you at Anstey's about a fortnight ago. 
Found out you were there through the papers. That affair 
with the Zulu and the Umgeni Fall went the round of the 
papers. Didn't you see it ? " 

" No," answered Gerard, still lost in astonishment. " I'm 
very sorry. I don't know what you must have thought of 
me, Mr. Kingsland, but — I never had that letter. It must 
have come after I left, and — the fact is, Anstey and I didn't 
part on very good terms." 

"So? The paragraph said you were in his employ. 
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Couldn't you get on with him, or wasn't the work to your 
taste?" 

"Anstey swindled him out of every shilling he had," 
put in Dawes, seeing Gerard hesitate and look a trifle 
embarrassed. "Biggest blackguard in this colony, is 
Anstey." 

" So ? " said Mr. Kingsland again. " Well, we must hear 
all about your experiences by-and-by, Ridgeley. Here we 
are at the house now — and here's my little housekeeper 
come to see who I'm bringing home to dinner," he added 
lovingly, as the figure of a girl appeared at the door and 
came down the steps to meet them. '* Ridgeley, this is my 
daughter May," he went on, when they had dismounted. 
" May, you've heard me talk of this young man — we were 
shipmates on board the Amatikulu. Why, what's the 
matter ? " 

For Gerard was staring in astonishment, and the girl's 
blue eyes were opening wide with the same emotion, while 
a slight colour came into her face. And in those blue eyes 
Gerard recognized the identical pair which had beamed 
approval on the deft manner in which he had reduced the 
odds against the sorely beset Zulu. 

"Why, we've met before, father, only we didn't know 
who we were then," she answered. " How do you do, Mr. 
Ridgeley ? Welcome to Doom Draai." 

Gerard, in a sort of waking dream, took the hand extended 
to him — in no wise the sharer of the girl's quiet self- 
possession. To think that the owner of those blue eyes 
which had been in his thoughts a great deal since that 
chance meeting, should turn out to be old Kingsland's 
daughter I And again, the fact that they had dwelt in his 
thoughts was, considering his age, enough to play havoc 
with his composure on finding himself thus suddenly and 
unexpectedly face to face with their owner. 
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" Met before, have you ? " echoed Mr. Kingsland, in 
some Borprise. 

** Why, of course we have," said a male voice in the back- 
ground. " How d'you do, Mr. Ridgeley I " 

And Gerard found himself shaking hands with the other 
occupant of the buggy on that memorable evening. 

" Been keeping up your boxing since then, eh ? " laughed 
Tom Kingsland. "Why, governor, this is the man who 
floored those two niggers so neatly. I told you about it, 
you remember, when we were coming back from Maritz- 
burg." 

" Ah, to be sure, to be sure. He can take care of himself 
anywhere now, I should think,** said the older man, kindly. 

And Grerard, though somewhat shy and embarrassed at 
finding himself a sort of point of general observation, could 
not resist a feeling of elation over the consciousness that 
he stood well in the opinion of his new friends. 

Then, after a brief rest, during which Dawes and Mr. 
Kingsland put away a glass of grog together and smoked a 
pipe or two, they set out for a look round. And then for 
the first time Gerard was able to take in the place — for at 
the time of his arrival he had had no eyes for anything but 
one of its inhabitants. The house, a roomy, one-storeyed 
building, with a sioej^ and verandah, stood against the slope 
of the hill. A little distance off stood the sheep and cattle- 
kraals, and the huts of the native servants. Below, on the 
bank of a small watercourse, was a large bit of enclosed and 
cultivated land, and beside this a fruit orchard. 

" I'm afraid it's a little late for fruit," said Tom Kings- 
land, as they strolled through the latter. " There are still 
a few peaches left, though, and any amount of figs." 

"You can't grow peaches and grapes like this out-of- 
doors in England ? " said May. " I suppose you hardly 
ever see such a thing there except under glass." 
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" Oh yes — on walls," said Gerard. 

And then, as thej wandered on beneath the pleasant 
shade of the over-arching fig trees, and down by a quince 
hedge spangled with yellow fruit, or again emerged upon a 
water-hole where a colony of finks dashed hither and thither 
chattering in alarm, while their globular nests, hanging like 
oranges from the boughs above the water, swung and jerked 
at a rate which promised badly for the eggs they might 
contain— the girl plied him with all manner of questions 
about England and the life there. And, lo, when they had 
laughed over each other*s mistakes and misconceptions with 
regard to their respective countries, it seemed as if they 
had known each other all their lives. Certain it was that 
to Gerard that walk seemed the most delicious he had ever 
taken. But it could not last for ever, and so they had to 
return to the house and to dinner. 

There they found Mr. Kingsland's other son, who was 
duly introduced to Gerard. Arthur Kingsland was very 
like his brother Tom, and both were fine specimens of young 
colonial manhood. They could ride anything, follow spoor, 
hit any mark at most astonishing ranges, and were afraid 
of nothing. The reputation of Gerard's feats, which had 
already reached them, was a sure passport to their favour, 
and accordingly they soon became the very best of friends. 

*' Heard anything more about the Zulu question, Arthur ? " 
said Mr. Kingsland during dinner to his youngest son, who 
had been out on horseback since daybreak. 

** Only the usual lie — Cetywayo is going to sweep in and 
eat us all up at a minute's notice. Another yarn is that 
he's going to drive all the Boers out of the disputed 
territory." 

" It's just possible there may be some disturbance there," 
said Mr. Kingsland. " Still, Cetywayo is much too shrewd 
a man to declare regular war against the Transvaal." 
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** Well, our route lies right through that same disputed 
territory," said Dawes. "What do you think, Ridgeley? 
Like to get into a scrimmage with a Zulu irapi ? " 

" Mr. Eidgeley is pretty good at fighting Kafirs, I should 
say," put in May, slyly, before he had time to reply. 

"Oh, I*m afraid I shan^t hear the end of that little 
difference in a hurry," said Gerard, laughing nief uUy. " I 
rather wish I had left Sobuza to fight his own battles." 

"How can you say that?" said May. "Are you so 
utterly devoid of imagination ? Why, you rescued the 
man twice on the same day I That means that he is to 
have some influence on your fortunes. You are going up into 
the Zulu country now. You are sure to see him again." 

" Maybe only to get an assegai put into him if he does," 
cut in Tom. "Isn't there a proverb, that if you save a 
fellow's life he's bound to play you a shady trick ? " 

" Be quiet, you wet blanket," retorted the girl. " I 
foresee different things. I foresee that the Zulu will in 
some way or other turn up again, and that he will have an 
influence in Mr. Eidgeley's destinies." 

How true this was fated to prove it was little that either 
of them thought at the time. 

The afternoon was spent very much as had been the 
morning, strolling around looking about the farm, for it 
was a slack time just then and there was not much doing. 
Towards sundown Tom Kingsland suggested they should 
go down to a waterhole and try for a shot at a duck, an 
idea which Gerard cordially endorsed, and in the sequel 
greatly distinguished himself, considering his want of prac- 
tice with the gun, for the pair of ducks which they brought 
home represented one apiece. And then, in the evening, 
while Mr. Kingsland and Dawes smoked their pipes on the 
8toepy the young people gathered round the piano, and 
Gerard thought he had never heard anything so entrancingly 
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delicioos in his life as May^s fresh clear voice lifted np in 
song. Then — ^all too soon for him — had come bedtime, 
and in the morning an early start to rejoin the waggons. 

Before Oerard tamed in Mr. Kingsland followed him to 
his room for a few words. 

*' Well, Bidgeley, so yon^re going to make another start, 
this time as an np-coontry trader. YouVe had a few nps 
and downs already, it appears ; and maybe there'll come a 
time when you'll thank your stars you have." 

*' I do that already, Mr. Kingsland, for otherwise I should 
never have found myself launched on this undertaking. 
What a good fellow Dawes is ! " 

" He is — he is. But what I was going to say is this. 
It'll do you no harm to get an insight into waggon travel 
and veldt life, and the native trade and the natives them- 
selves. But a sensible fellow like you must see that that 
sort of thing isn't going to last a man all his life ; and, 
indeed, it oughtn't to. It isn't good for any man to become 
a confirmed wanderer, a sort of rolling stone. So don't let 
this trip unsettle you, or turn your mind from the idea of 
going in for hard and regular work. Turn it to the best 
possible account you can while you're on it, but make up 
your mind that it isn't going to last, and that when you 
come back your plan is to settle down to regular work. 
You are made of far better stuff than to slide into the mere 
knockabout, harum-scarum adventurer, as some of these up- 
country going chaps are only too ready to do, especially 
when they begin young. So keep that before your mind is 
my advice to you. And now I dare say you're wondering 
whether you are ever going to get to bed, or whether a 
certain prosy old fellow intends to keep preaching to you 
quite all night. So, good night, my lad. I won't say good- 
bye, for we shall most of us be up before you start. Good 
night ; I need hardly say I wish you every success." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A PIECE OF ZULU JOCKEYING. 

Afteb leaving Doom Draai they trekked on through the 
Umsinga district, and, taming off the main road at Help- 
makaar on the Biggarsberg Heights, descended to Rorke's 
Drift. And it was while making their way down to that 
now historical point that Oerard began to realize what a 
waggon could do ; what an incredible amount of hard knock- 
ing about it could stand ; for -the track seemed a mere suc- 
cession of mts and boulders, and as the huge vehicles went 
creaking and grinding over this, they seemed literally to 
twist and writhe, until it looked as though each fresh bump 
must shatter the whole fabric into a thousand crashing 
fragments. Once, but for his promptitude, the waggon of 
which Gerard was in charge would infallibly have over- 
turned. However, they reached the drift without accident, 
and crossed the next day into the Zulu country. 

At first Oerard could hardly realize that he was no longer 
under the British flag. This side of the Buffalo river 
presented no appreciable difference to the side they had 
just left. A line of precipitous hills rose a few miles in 
front, and to the eastward a great lion-shaped crag, the now 
ill-famed Isandhlwana. But few Zulus had come to the 
waggons, and they stmck him as wearing no different aspect 
to the natives on the Natal side, nor, by-the-by, did they 
seem in any way keen upon trading. 

We fear it may hardly be denied that the rose-coloured 
spectacles through which Oerard had first looked upon the 
trip and its prospects had undergone some slight dimness, 
and for this May Kingsland's blue eyes were wholly respon- 
sible. For be it remembered he was very young, and the 
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consciousness that a long time — a whole year, perhaps— 
most elapse before he should see her again, cast something 
of a gloom upon his spirits. Oood-natured John Dawes 
saw through the chtuige in his young companion's light- 
heartedncss, and laughed drylj to himself. Gerard would 
soon find the right cure for that sort of complaint, he said, 
when the real business of the trip should begin. 

One morning a party of half a dozen young Zulus, driving 
an ox, came up to them as they sat outspanncd. The one 
who seemed to be the leader was a tall, straight, well-built 
fellow, with a pleasing intelligent countenance. He, like 
the rest, was unringed, but held his head high in the air, as 
though he were somebody. All carried assegais and shields. 
The young leader and two of the others strode up to 
where Gerard was sitting, and uttering the usual form of 
greeting, " Saku honay^ squatted down on the grass before 
him. 

Now, it happened that . Dawes was away, having ridden 
off to some kraals a few miles distant. Gerard, thus thrown 
upon his own resources, began to feel something of the 
burden of rcsponsibihty as he returned their greeting and 
waited for them to speak next. But the leader, stretching 
forth his hand, said — 

" Give me that." • 

Gerard was cleaning a gun at the time, the double- 
barrelled one, rifle and shot. The Zulu's remark had come 
BO quick, accompanied by a half -move forward, as. though 
he might be going to seize the weapon, that Gerard in- 
stinctively tightened his grasp on it. 

" Who are you ? " he said, looking the other in the 
eyes. 

" Nkumbi-ka-zulu, son of Sirayo, the king's inrfwwfl," 
replied the youth, with a haughty toss of the head, denoting 
surprise that anybody should require to be informed of his . 
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identity. "Give me tho gno ; I want to look at it," lie 
continned, again stretching forth hU hand. 

Gerard realized the delicacjr of the situation. There \\m 
a greedy sparkle in the yonng Zulu's eye as it lighted upon 
the weapon, which caused him to feel anything bat sure 
that it vonld be returned to him again. On the other 
hand, Dawes, he remembered, had a poor opinion of Sirayo 
and his clan, and he did not want to ofFend the chief's son, 
if he could help it. His command of the language be- 
ginning U) fail him, he anmnioned Sintoba to the rescne. 

" Ask him i£ he wante to trade, because, if so, the Baas* 
will be back soon. Here is some snofT for him, mean- 
while." 

Nknmbi-ka-znln condescended to accept the snnlT, then, 
thtoifgh the driver, he explained that his father had sent 
the black ox as a present to " Jandosi " — for sncb was John 
Dawes's name among the natives, being of course a coirup- 
tion of his own — and be, the epeaker, had come to do a little 
trade on his own account. First of all, be wanted that gnn, 
and as many cartridges as he could have. What was the 
price? 

Gerard replied that the gnn was not for sale. It was 
wanted to shoot buck and birds dnring tbcir trip further 
np country, 

*^ All! " exclaimed Kkumbi-ka-zuln. "You are so near 
the border, yon can easily send back for another gnn. I 
will give iive oxen for it. Ten, then," he added, as 
Gerard shook his head in dissent. Still Gerard refused. 

'^Bait ! Does he want all the Zulu coontry ? " muttered 
the others, forgetting good manners in their' impatience and 
eagerness to possess the weapon, and for this, Sintoba, who 
was of Zulu descent and a ringed man at that,rcbnked them 
sternly. 
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'' Since when has the son of a chief learnt to talk with 
the loud tongue and windbag swagger of the Amdhuna ? " • 
he said. " Have you come here to trade or to play the 
fool ? " 

*' HaUy listen to the Eaf ula I " cried the young Zulus, 
springing to their feet and rattling their assegais threaten- 
ingly. " Since when is the son of a chief to be reviled by 
a Eafula, who is doing dog at the heels of a travelling 
white man ? " 

Gerard, who by this time could understand a great deal 
more than he could speak, looked apprehensively at Sintoba, 
expecting an immediate outbreak. But to his surprise the 
man merely uttered a disdainful click, and deliberately 
turned his broad back upon the exasperated Zulus. He 
almost expected to see it transfixed with their assegais, and 
stood ready to brain with his clubbed gun, for he had no 
cartridges handy, the first who should make an aggressive 
move. But no such move was made. 

'^ I return," said Nkumbi-ka-zulu, darting forth his hand, 
with a malevolent look directed especially upon Gerard, " I 
return to my father to carry word that Jandosi rejects his 
present, and has left a Eafula with his waggons, and a 
white umfane * to revile the son of a chief." And turning, 
the whole party walked rapidly away, driving the ox before 
them. 

When they had gone a little distance, they began 
siiiging an improvised strophe the burden of whose veiled 
insolence took in the white race in general, and the last 
specimen of it the singers had seen in particular, and thus 
bawling, they eventually receded from sight. 

Gerard was tenibly put about by this occurrence, and 
was disposed to blame himself bitterly. Surely * he had 
been over cautious, and had brought about this hostile 

♦ Boers. t Boy. 
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termination by his own awkwardness and stupidity. But 
to his inexpressible relief John Dawes, to whom on his return 
he narrated the whole affair, was not at all of this opinion. 

" It couldn't have been helped," the latter declared. " If 
I had been here the result would likely have been the same, 
for they're cheeky young dogs those sons of Sirayo, and the 
old man himself is a thorough-paced old sweep. If you 
made any mistake at all, it was a mistake on the right side 
— that of firmness — and I'm not sure you made any." 

Which dictum lifted a weight from Gerard's mind. 

" I'm only afraid they'll play us some trick," he said. 
" Hadn't we better get away from here as soon as possible ? " 

" N-no. They might construe that into an act of run- 
ning away. We'll just trek on a few miles further, and see 
what turns up, but I don't mind telling you I hardly like 
the look of things. The people are very unsettled, thanks 
to this disputed boundary question, and the badgering of 
the Natal Government. They are sulky and sullen, and 
flatly refuse to trade. I think we'll get away north pretty 
soon." 

That evening an incident occurred which, taken in con- 
junction with the events of the day, looked ominous. The 
"boy" who was sent to bring in the two horses, which 
were turned loose to graze, returned with only one ; the 
other he could not find. He had hunted for it high and 
low, but without result. 

By this time the two horses had become so accustomed to 
the waggons that they would never stray far, and often 
return of their own accord ; consequently, it was not 
thought worth while even to knee-halter them. Now, 
however, the one which the " boy " had brought back had 
been found much further afield than was usual, and of the 
other there was no trace. And the missing steed was 
Gerard's mouse-coloured Basuto pony. 
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Saddling np the horse that remained and giving orders 
where the waggons were to outspan, Dawes cantered away 
into the veldi. He returned in two hours. He had lighted 
upon the spoor, which led in the contrary direction from 
that which might have been expected, for it led in the 
direction of the Blood River, and therefore right away 
from Sirayo's and out of the Zulu country, instead of 
farther into the same ; and then darkness had baffled 
further investigation. Nevertheless, he would wager 
longish odds, he declared, that the missing quadruped 
would spend that night not a mile distant from Sirayo's 
kraal. 

** It's a most infernal place, Eidgeley," he said gloomily. 
?*It's overhung by a big kranfz, which is a pretty good 
look-out post, and surrounded by holes and caves you could 
stow anything away in. I don't know how we are going to 
get Mouse back again short of paying through the nose for 
him. I must sleep on it and think out some plan. That 
young brute, Nkumbi I I feel quite murferous — as if I 
could shoot him on sight." 

In view of the late occurrence, Siutoba received instruc- 
tions to keep watch a part of the night, while Dawes himself 
took the remainder, not that he thought it at all probable 
that any attempt at further depredations would be made, 
still it was best to be on the safe side. And in fact no 
further attempt was made, and the night in its calm and 
starry beauty, went by undisturbed. 

The place where the waggons were outspanned was open 
and grassy. Around stretched the wide and rolling veldt; 
here a conical hillock rising abruptly from the plain, there 
the precipitous line of a range of mountains. About half 
a mile from the site of the outspan ran a spruti or water- 
course, the bed of which, deep and yawning, now held but 
a tiny thread of water, trickling over its sandy bottom. 
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Tho banks of this ^nuit were thickly studded with bush, 
■ and out of them branched several deep dongas or rifts 
worn out of the soil bj the action of the water. 

It was a hot morning. The Bun blazed fiercely from the 
cloudless sky, and from the ground there arose a shimmer 
of heat. Away on the plain the two spans of osen were 
dotted about grazing, in charge of one of the leaders, whose 
dark form could be seen, a mere Speck, squatting among the 
grass. In the shade of one of the waggons, Dawes and 
Gerard sat, fiuiBhing their breakfast, while at a fire some 
fifty yards off, the natives were busy preparing theirs, 
stirring the contents of the three-legged pot, and keeping np 
a continual hum of conversation the while. 

" No, I don't like the look of things at all," repeated 
Dawes, beginning to fill his pipe. " It is some days now 
since we crossed into the Zulu conntry, and the people 
hardly come near na. It looks as if all this talk about a 
war was going to lead to something. I'm afraid they are 
turning ngly about that boundary question. I meant to 
have trekked north on the west side of the Blood River, 
and taken this part of the country on our way back, if we 
had anything left to trade that is, but with all these reported 
ructions between the Zulus and Boers in the disputed terri- 
toiy,! reckon we'd be qnieter and safer inZulnland proper." 

" How ever will they settle the claim ? " said Gemrd. 

" Heaven only knows. Here we have just annexed the 
Transvaal, and got nothing for our pains hut a bankrupt 
State whose people hate ns, and a lot of awkward liabilities, 
and not the least awkward is this disputed boundary. If 
we give it over to the Dntch, Cetywayo is sure to make 
war on them, and therein comes the fun of our new liability. 
We shall have to protect them, they being now British 
subjects, and when we have squashed the Zulns, the Boera 
will turn on us. If, on the other hand, we give it over to 
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the Znlns, we are giving away half the district of Utrecht, 
and turning out a lot of people who have been living there 
for years under what they thought good and sound title 
from their own government, which doesn't seem right 
either. And any middle course will please neither party, 
and be worse than useless." 

" I suppose, if the truth were known, the Transvaal claim 
is actually a fraud ? " 

^^ I believe it is. They claim that Mpande ceded them 
the land. Now I don't believe for a moment the old king 
would have been such a fool as to do anything of the kind, 
and even if he had been inclined to for the sake of peace, 
Cetywayo, who practically held the reins then, would never 
have let him. Well, if that Commission don't sit mighty 
soon, it'll be no good for it to sit at all, for there'll be 
wigs on the green long before." 

" I wonder if we shall ever see poor Mouse again," said 
Gerard. 

A sound of deep-toned voices and the rattle of assegai 
hafts caused both to turn. Three Zulus were approaching 
rapidly. Striding up to the waggons they halted, and 
gazing fixedly at the two white men, they gave the usual 
greeting, *^Saku bonn^^ — and dropped into a squatting 
posture. They were fine specimens of humanity, tall and 
straight. One was a kehUiy but the other two were unringed. 
For clothing they wore nothing but the inevitable muti/a. 
Each was fully armed with large war-shield, knobkerrie, 
and several murderous looking assegais. 

The first greeting over, Gkrard asked to look at some 
of these. With a dry smile one of the warriors handed 
OTer his weapons, but to a suggestion that he should trade 
one or two of them he returned a most emphatic refusal. 

*^ What is the news ? " asked Dawes, having distributed 
some snuff. 
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" News ! " replied the ringed man. ** Ou ! there is 
none." 

*' Do men travel in such haste to deliver no news ? " 
puTsacd Dawes, with a meaning glance at the heaving 
chests and perspiring bodies of the messengers, for such 
he was sure they were. " Bat never mind. It is no affair 
of mine. Yet, do yon seek the kraal of the chief, Sirayo ? 
If you do, you might carry my * word ' to him." 

The man, after a shade of hesitation, answered that 
Sirayo^s kraal happened to be their destination. He would 
carry the " word " of the white trader. 

**Tell him then I have lost a horse. If the chief has 
it found and returned to me, I will send him a bottle of 
tywala^* a new green blanket, and this much gwaiy^ 
measuring a length of about a yard. I will further send 
him a long sheath knife." 

" We hear your words, Umlungu. They shall be spoken 
into the ears of the chief. Now we must resume our road, 
Hlala-ni-gahle ! " 

With which sonorous farewell the Zulus turned and 
strode away across the veldt at the same quick and hurried 
pace as before. 

" Just as I told you, Ridgeley," said Dawes, lighting his 
pipe with characteristic calmness. " We shall have to pay 
some sort of blackmail. Lucky if we get Mouse back 
at all." 

They remained outspanned all day on the same spot. 
About an hour before sundown two Zulus were seen 
approaching. They made their appearance suddenly and 
at no great distance, emerging from the line of scrub which 
bordered upon the water spruit. 

* This word, which properly applies to native beer, is used for any 
intoxicating liquor. In this instance it wonld mean spirits, 
t Tobacco. 
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" Hau ! " exclaimed Sintoba, " It is Nkumbi-ka-zulu." 
The chief's son, with his companion, drew near, and 
greeted those around the waggon in an easy, off-hand 
fashion, as though he were quite willing to forgive and 
forget any little unpleasantness of the day before. His 
father, he said, had received Jandosi's message, and had 
sent him at once and in all haste to talk about it. He 
thought the horse might be found, but what Jandosi 
offered was not quite enough. There were few people at 
his father's kraal. Sirayo could not get them to turn out 
for so little as the promised reward would amount to when 
divided among the searchers. Now Sirayo's " word " was 
this. If Jandosi would offer, say six bottles of tywala — 
the white tywala that is drunk out of square bottles — to 
be distributed among the people, together with the gwai 
and the other things, and a gun and some cartridges for 
the chief himself, something might be done ; in fact, the 
horse was pretty sure to be found. But the gun was what 
the chief desired most ; and in fact the gun he must have, 
hinted Nkumbi-ka-zulu, with a grin of hardly concealed 
triumph. 

The barefaced impudence, the open rascality of the 
demand, would have made the blood boQ in the veins of 
any less even-tempered man than John Dawes. The latter, 
however, took it quite coolly. But all the while he was 
thinking out some plan whereby he might recover possession 
of the horse, and at the same time turn the tables on the 
rascally old chief and his scamp of a son. To this end, 
and with a view to gaining time, he engaged the latter 
in a protracted haggle, and mixed some gin and water for 
his refreshment. To his surprise, however, Nkumbi-ka-zulu 
refused the proffered tywaUt — saying he did not like it. 
The other Zulu, however, less particular, drained the 
pannikin to the very last drop, and asked for more. 
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Would not some knives do instead of the gnn ? asked 
Dawes ; or a coloured umbrella, anything in fact ? The 
gun was almost a necessary of life, and he could not part 
with it. He could get another horse from the Boers on 
the Transvaal border, but not another gun. But Nkumbi- 
ka-zulu was firm. His father must have a gun, he said. 
There was nothing else that would be acceptable. 

Now while this haggle was in progress one of the spans 
of oxen, which had been out gitizing in charge of the 
leader of Gerard's waggon, was being driven leisurely in. 
Wondering why half the oxen should thus be left behind, 
Gerard drew off from the talkers, whom he understood but 
imperfectly, and turned to meet the "boy" in order to 
learn the reason. But the latter, without seeming to notice 
his presence, waited until he was quite near, and going 
behind the animds, so as to be momentarilv screened from 
the group at the waggons, said in a low tone — 

'' I hmhe—La-^a r' * 

The words — the quick side glance towards the hue of 
bush — were sufficient. Gerard's pulses tingled with excite- 
ment, but he refrained from any further questioning. With 
an effort preserving his self-possession, he strolled leisurely 
back to the waggon. He took in the situation, and his 
coolness and promptitude at once suggested a plan. 

The remainder of the oxen were in almost the contrary 
direction to that indicated by the native as being the 
hiding-place of the stolen horse. Shading his eyes to look 
at them, he said to Dawes — speaking slowly, and with 
rather a tired drawl — 

"I think I'll ride out and bring in the oxen. When 
I'm half-way there, I shall turn and bring in something 
else. Don't let these two chaps stir from here till I come 
back. Hold them here at any price." 

• ** The horse— over there." 
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Even the quick observant senses of the two Zulus were 
baffled by the slow carelessness of the tone. They half 
started as they saw him fling the saddle on the remaining 
horse, and ride off ; but, noting the direction he took, their 
suspicions were quite lulled. They dropped back into their 
easy, good-humoured, half -impudent tone and attitude. 

** Well, Jandosi, what do you say ? " said the chief's son. 
^' The sun is nearly down and I must return to my father. 
Is he to have the gun ? '' 

"I suppose there is no help for it," replied Dawes. 
** After all, I can get another gun. But that horse — ^he is 
a good horse. Wait, I will see which of the two guns I 
will give.*' And he climbed into the waggon-tent. 

" That is the one, Jandosi. The double-barrel. That is 
the one I " cried Nkumbi-ka-Zulu, half starting to his feet 
as Dawes reappeared. But he dropped again into his 
squatting position, with marvellous celerity and a dismayed 
ejaculation. 

This change was brought about by one quick, stem, 
peremptory word — that and the perception that both barrels 
were covering him full and point-blank. And behind those 
barrels shone a pair of steel grey eyes, which the chiefs son 
knew to go with the coolest brain and steadiest hand on 
the whole Zulu border. 

"Stir a finger, Nkumbi, and you are a dead man!" 
continued Dawes. " The first of you who moves is dead 
that moment I " 

" yfhau ! " cried both Zulus, their eyes starting from their 
heads. But they made no attempt to move, for they knew 
this white man to be absolutely a man of his word. For a 
few minutes this singular group remained thus immovable. 
The cool, resolute white man, and the two savages staring 
in petrified consternation into the mouth of the deadly 
weapon that threatened them. Then, not even the certainty 
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of a swift death could avail to repress the sadden start and 
half -stifled cry of rage and mortification which escaped 
them. For Oerard, having covered aboat half the distance 
towards the outlying span of oxen had now suddenly turned 
and was riding back at full gallop towards the line of 
bush. 

" Don't move — don't move ! " repeated Dawes, and the 
ominous flash in his eyes was sufficient. Immovable as 
statues, the two Zulus squatted. Then a sound of distant 
neighing was heard, and in a few minutes Gerard was seen 
to emerge from the bushes, leading a second horse. It was 
the missing Mouse. 

Still Dawes did not alter his position, nor did he suffer 
his prisoners to. He heard his young companion arrive 
and tie up the horses. He heard him climb into the 
waggon ; then, when he saw him at his side armed with 
the other gun, he spoke. 

** Since when have the Zulu people become thieves, and 
the son of a chief a common ishinga / * I have always 
boasted that in the Zulu country my property was safer 
than even among my own people, but I can do so no more, 
since my horse was stolen by the son of a chief, and his 
father connived at the theft." The tone, the words, bitter 
and scathing, seemed to sting them like a lash. 

" You have found your horse, not we, Jandosi, that is all," 
retorted Nkumbi-ka-zulu with a scowl of sullen hate. " How 
did we know he was there any more than you did yourself ? 
You have found your horse — be content." 

"I promised your father certain things, Nkumbi, if he 
found the horse. He has sent it hack and I will keep my 
word. But he deserves to receive nothing at all ; nor will 
I ever again trade in his district." 

Then he lowered his piece and instructed Gerard to fetch 

* BaacaL 
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out the articles agreed upon. In silence the Zalos received 
them. Bage and shame was depicted on their countenances, 
and their efforts to laugh off the situation were a dead 
failure. Among the Bantu race nothing is more discon- 
certing than to be caught lying, and these two scions of it 
felt extremely foolish accordingly. 

" Whau I Jandosi," mocked Nkumbi-ka-zulu. " We are 
only two, armed with spears and kerries. You have fire- 
weapons, and four Amakafula. Yet we fear you not. 
Come forth from your waggons, you alone. Leave the 
fire-weapons behind and bring sticks, I will meet you hand 
to hand — man to man — and we will fight it out. I who 
am only a boy." 

But of this valiant offer John Dawes, who was giving 
orders to inspan, took no immediate notice. At length he 
said — 

"You will get quite as much fighting as you can well 
take care of, Nkumbi-ka-zulu, if you go on a little longer 
on your present tack. And, mark me, anybody who tries 
to interfere with me will get more than enough. Farewell 
to you. Trek t " 

This last to the drivers. The whips cracked, the drivers 
yelled, and the waggons rolled ponderously forward. The 
two Zulus were left standing there a picture of mortification 
and disgust. 

" You've got to bo firm with these chaps, Ridgeley, once 
you do have a difference with them," said Dawes, in his 
ordinarily self-possessed and careless tone. "Well, it's 
lucky we've got Mouse back again so cheap. That was 
really an uncommonly smart idea of yours, and a well- 
carried out one." 

They trekked on the best part of the night, Gerard and 
Dawes thoroughly armed. Each rode on horseback, keeping 
a careful watch lest the treachery of the now exasperated 
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chief should prompt some aggression under cover of night ; 
but none took place. In the morning they beheld two 
large bodies of Zulus in the distance, marching to the north- 
westward, and could distinguish the glint of spears, and 
the echo of their marching song. But on whatever errand 
these impis were bound, they evinced no desire to molest the 
trekkcTS, or even to investigate nearer ; in fact, their object 
seemed to be rather to avoid these latter. 

"There's trouble brewing," said Dawes, with a grave 
shake of the head as he watched the impis disappearing 
over a distant ridge. "Those chaps are bound for the 
disputed territory, and if they fall foul of the Boers it'll 
start the war going in fine style. I don't like the look of 
things at all. The sooner we get into Swaziland the better. 
The Zulu country's just a trifle too disturbed.'* 



CHAPTER XI. 

A NEW TERROR. 

Several months later than the events last recorded, a large 
trek might have been seen, wending its way southward along 
the rugged bush veldt lying beneath the Lebombo moun- 
tains, just outside the Zulu boundary. 

It is evening, and the lustrous glow of the setting sun 
reddens the great precipices of the craggy range, tingeing 
with vivid gold the green roll of the bush. The lowing of 
cattle and the bleating of sheep and goats are harmoniously 
mingled on the still and balmy air ; and over and above 
this comes the rumble of the waggons and the occasional 
crack of a w^hip. A little diuker-buck springs from his 
form, to stand a moment, his soft eye dilating, the black 
tips of his tiny, horns pricked up as he listens, then darts 
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away noiselessly into the scrab. Bright-plamaged birds 
flash screaming from the path as the nnwonted tnmnlt 
draws near, for not often are they alarmed in this wise, 
here in their bosky solitudes. 

First come a number of cattle, the vari-coloured hides 
dappling the prevailing green and brown of the veldt; a 
mixed lot too, for among the small but compact Zulu breed, 
towering in elephantine proportions above them, is here and 
there the buffalo-like frame of a Boer trek-ox with its 
strongly pronounced hump and great branching horns. 
Cows with their calves, too, are there, and an occasional 
thrust and clash of horns and angry low betoken the 
collision of two or more quarrelsome beasts, whom the herd^s 
kerries, however, avail to pacify even if his voice suffices 
not. These travel leisurely, feeding as they go, and are 
in excellent condition. Some little way behind comes a 
flock of sheep and goats, also feeding as they go, and 
propelled by as travel-stained and dusty-looking a native 
as the one who herds the cattle aforesaid. The rear is 
brought up by two waggons, one behind the other, each 
drawn by a full span of sixteen oxen. The native driver 
of each, walking alongside, wields his whip languidly and 
lazily, and 'the leader is so tired that he can hardly put one 
foot before the other, for the day has been a sweltering hot 
one. Even the two horses fastened behind the last waggon 
have no elasticity in their step, as with drooping head 
they plod mechanically on, and the dust hangs in a cloud 
above the line of march. 

Seated in front of the foremost waggon, smoking their 
pipes, are two white men, also travel-stained and dusty. 
In one of them we have no difficulty in recognizing the 
weather-tanned lineaments and impassive expression of 
John Dawes. The other countenance — well, we might have 
some difficulty in recognizing the owner, might excusably 
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hesitate before prononncing it to be that of our friend, Gerard 
Bidgelej. Yet he it is. 

For those few months of healthy open air life have done 
wonders for Gerard — ^have wrought a greater change in him 
than the same number of years spent under ordinary 
conditions would have done. They have, in fact, made a 
man of him. His frame has broadened and his muscles 
are set. There is a firm, self-reliant look in his face, now 
bronzed to the hue of that of John Dawes himself, and he 
has grown a beard. In short, any one who saw him now 
would pronounce him to have become a remarkably fine- 
looking fellow. 

By no means all fun has Gerard found that up-country 
trading trip. Of toil — ^hard, prosaic, wearying — plenty has 
come his way. There have been times, for instance, when 
every muscle has been strained and aching with the labour 
of digging out the waggons, stuck fast over axle-deep in 
a mud hole — digging them out only to see them plunge 
in again deeper than ever ; or again in offloading everything, 
and carrying the whole cargo piecemeal up some short 
but rugged acclivity impossible to avoid, and up which the 
great vehicles could only be drawn empty. Half fainting 
beneath the burning glare of a well-nigh tropical sun — 
toiling amid the sheeting downpour of days of rain, and 
that too often on a ration of mealies or hard biscuit, and 
a little brack or muddy water — ^he has never yet dreamed 
of shirking, never complained. 

That trek, too, of nearly forty-eight hours over a parched 
land, where each expected water-hole was a mere surface 
of cracked and baked mud, and the oxen with hanging 
tongues and saliva-dropping jaws could hardly pull half 
a mile per hour, and the night was as brassy as the day, 
and their wanderings and divergences far and wide in 
search of the necessary fluid was rewarded with greater 
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exhaustion than ever, and the red sorfaee of the buniiug 
veldl stretched grim and forbidding to the sky-line, mocking 
them now and again with a fair mirage — that terrible time 
when they sat together on the waggon in silence and wonder- 
ing what the end would be, or rather when it would be, 
then, too, no word of complaint had escaped Gerard. 

Of dangers too he has borne his share. He can recall 
the horde of turbulent and aggressive natives crowding 
round the waggon of which he was in sole charge, when 
during a whole day his life and the lives of the two " boys " 
seemed^Ho hang upon a hair, — nights spent in lonely 
watches, m an insecure and semi-hostile land, expecting the 
8p:ars of predatory savages in the treacherous darkness. 
That other night, too, when he was lost in the veldt and 
had to lie out in the open, with hardly time to construct 
a hurried enclosure and collect sufficient firewood ere 
darkness fell, and to this slender protection alone had he 
been forced to trust for the safety of himself and his horse. 
Hardly till his dying day will he forget those terrible eyes 
flaming red in the light of his scanty fire, as a pair of 
prowling lions roared around his frail breastwork the long 
night through. These are but some of the dangers, some 
of the privations which have fallen to his lot. Yet as he 
looks back upon them all it is regretfully. He cannot feel 
unqualified satisfaction that the trip is drawing to a close. 

For it is drawing to a close. With all its perils and 
hardships it has been a very fairly successful one, as the 
sheep and cattle which they are driving before them sen'e 
to show. So also do such other articles of barter as can 
be carried in the waggons, which latter, however, are 
travelling light ; for nearly all the stock-in-trade has been 
disposed of. 

Rumours have from time to time reached them in 
Swaziland and beyond, with regard to the state of Zulu 
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afhirs, and the latest of such reports has moved Dawes 
to decide to avoid the Zulu country, and re-enter Natal 
by way of the Transvaal. So to-morrow the southward 
course will be changed to a westward one, and the trek will 
be pursued along the north bank of the Pongolo. 

During the months our friends had spent up country, 
diplomatic relations between the Zulus and the British 
had become strained to a dangerous tension. Both parties 
were eyeing each other and preparing for war. 

Seated on the waggon as aforesaid, our two friends are 
talking over the situation. 

" We had better give them a wide berth, Ridgeley, until 
we get all this plunder safe home," Dawes was saying. 
"Even now we are nearer the Pongolo than I like, and 
in the north of Zululand there's a pretty thorough-paced 
blackguard or two, in the shape of an outlying chief who 
wouldn't think twice of relieving us of all our travelling 
stock, under colour of the unsettled times — Umbelini, for 
instance, and that other chap they're beginning to talk about, 
Ingonyama ; though I don't altogether believe that cock- 
and-bull story about the blood-drinking tribe — the Igazi- 
puza. It's too much like a Swazi lie. Still, I shall be glad 
when we are safe home again." 

Gerard made no answer beyond 'a half-absent affirmative. 
His thoughts were far away. In point of fact, although 
he looked back regretfully upon his past experiences and 
adventures, yet he was not entirely sorry that the trip was 
over. For he had not ceased to think of May Eingsland's 
blue eyes and bright winsome face— had not ceased to 
wonder how the latter would look when he should see it 
again. And that would be very soon now. 

" My word, Eidgeley, but you'l^ have some yams to spin 
to old Kingsland when we look in upon him on our way," 
went on Dawes. " Why, he'll hardly believe you're the raw 
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Britisher he was with on board ship I I never saw a fellow 
take so kindly to roughing it, and things. And yonVe 
filled out too, and become twice the chap you were all 
round." 

" I feel that I have," answered Gerard, with something 
of a guilty start at the queer coincidence that Dawes's 
thoughts should have been located on the same spot as his 
own. ** And whatever this trip has done for me it's thanks 
to you. Well, Dawes, I don't mind telling you that I'm 
your debtor for life." 

" Tut, tut, man I Why you've been worth it all to me. 
We've had a rough time mind — a rougher time by far than 
I expected, or than a trip of this kind's got any business 
to be — and I never want a better mate than yourself, and 
I've known a good few fellows in that line, too. I say 
though, I wonder how your friend Maitland would have got 
on in your place. Not over well, I fancy. Too much of a 
masher — collars and cuffs kind of a bandbox chap, you know 
— not even good enough for a store clerk." 

" He thinks himself many removes too good for me, I 
can tell you," laughed Gerard, remembering the lofty con- 
tempt with which Harry had reproached him for " turning 
counter-jumper," as he was pleased to put it. 

" He's a chap who won't come to over much good, I*m 
afraid," said Dawes. " I wonder what has become of him." 

" So do I," said Gerard. 

We don't sec why the reader should share the enforced, 
ignorance of the two ; wherefore we may as well state that 
Harry Maitland was at that moment seated on the counter 
of one of the most fifth-rate bars in Maritzburg, swinging 
his legs and bawling out a not over-refined song for the 
benefit and amusement of an audience of loafers a trifle 
less drunk than himself ; for, without wishing inordinately 
to moralize, the incident throws a suggestive side-light on 
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the contrast of the divergence^ of the ways of these two 
English lads, each stranded on his own hook in a far-away 
colony. 

^' Let*s saddle np and ride on ahead, and find a good 
place to ontspan," suggested Dawes. 

This was done, and the two were soon cantering farther 
and further from the waggons. The country, which had 
hitherto been bushy and rolling, now began to assume a 
somewhat different aspect. High conical hills rose on 
either hand, their slopes streaked with black, forest-clad 
kloofs, and the two horsemen, wending their way beneath, 
noticed that the long winding valley they were purauing 
was carpeted with a smooth, green, meadow-like sward. 

" I'm rather uneasy about those Swazis of ours," said 
Dawes, as they rode along. " They're brewing some dog's 
trick, I know. My impression is that they mean to desert. 
I can see by their sulky and hang-dog manner what it all 
amounts to, and this morning while they were sitting round 
their fire I happened to pass near enough to catch a word 
or two of their conversation. I heard * Igazipuza ' men- 
tioned more than once. It's quite wonderful how this form 
of funk has sprung up along this border, and in fact it was 
a long way inside Swaziland that we heard it." 

** Yes. The wonder is that we got a single Swazi to go 
with us. But is there really such a chap as Ingonyama ? 
You know the Zulu country pretty well." 

"I never heard of him till lately," answered Dawes. 
"Still he may be some petty chief, who has suddenly 
sprung into fame, and has gathered around him all the 
ruffians of the Zulu nation. Well, a few days more will 
show. But I don't like our Swazis turning rusty. If they 
make off we can't replace them, for this strip of country 
seems absolutely uninhabited. Hallo ! — quick — ^jump down, 
Eidgeley I " 
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This in hurried staccato. For in rounding a spur, there, 
in front of them, right out in the open stood a fine bush- 
buck ram. Roused by the tramp of the horses' feet he 
stood, his head thrown back, gazing curiously upon the 
intruders. The last idea apparently that occurred to him 
was that of flight. 

"Two hundred yards sight, not too fine," whispered 
Dawes, as Gerard dropped into a sitting posture. 

But before the latter had time to press trigger the buck 
was seen to leap high in the air, and fall over kicking ; 
then, after another plunge and a kind of gasping bellow, it 
lay still. 

" By Jove I What does that mean ? " cried Gerard. 

"It has been assegaied," said Dawes. The buck was 
lying some thirty yards from the edge of the bush. Out of 
the latter there now emerged a tall savage, who without 
deigning to take any notice of the presence of strangers, 
walked straight up to his quarry and proceeded to cut its 
throat with the blade of a huge assegai. 

This man, as the pair rode up to him, growled out a sullen 
" Saku boruij^ and proceeded with his work of cleaning the 
buck, just as if they were not there. Seen face to face he 
was unmistakably a Zulu, and though of fine frame and 
splendid proportions, both agi'eed that he owned about the 
most villainous countenance they had looked upon for many 
a long day. His shaven pate was crowned with the usual 
black shiny ring, and he wore round his loins the usual 
mutj/a of cats' tails. But they noticed that he was armed 
with several broad-bladed, close-quarter assegais, as well as 
two or three lighter casting ones, also a huge knobkerrie, 
and a full-sized war-shield of red and white ox hide. 

"It was a fine shot — or rather couple of shots," said 
Dawes, as they stood watching the process. " Look, Ridgeley. 
The first assegai half ham-strung the buck just under the 
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shoulders, the second mu3t have gone through the heart, or 
very near it. Yes, it's powerful throwing." 

To Dawes's suggestion that he should sell them the buck 
which he had so deftly slain, or at least a part of it, the 
Zulu returned a surly refusal. All the while he was cleaning 
the carcase he was devouring what he considered tid-bits raw 
— the heart, the liver, and part of the entrails. Then mak- 
ing a cup of his two hands, he scooped up a quantity of 
blood which had collected in the hollow of the carcase, and 
deliberately drank it. Gerard could hardly conceal his 
disgust, but there was something in the action that struck 
Dawea. 

" Who are you } " he asked. " Of the people of Zulu } " 

" Of the people of Zulu ? Au! " returned the savage in 
a sneering tone, as he flung the carcase of the buck across 
his shoulder. Then standing drawn to the full height of 
his almost gigantic frame, his villainous countenance — ren- 
dered more repulsive still with the smears of blood from the 
bits of raw meat he had been eating — wreathed into a most 
evil grin, he shouted — 

" Where have you dwelt, dbelungu^* that you have never 
heard of Vunawayo? Of the people of Zulu? Ou! 
Igazipuza. The people who drink bloody 

The last words were uttered almost in a roar — a roar of 
defiance and hatred and wild beast ferocity. The huge 
barbarian turned and disappeared among the bush. 

"We had better get on and find our outspan," said 
Dawes, after the momentary silence which had fallen upon 
the pair. The apparition, coming as it did, had been rather 
startling. Zulus are by nature well-mannered people, and 
the brutal rudeness of the man they had just met could 
betoken nothing less than the most undisguised hostility, 
but, worse than all, his last words were an abundant con- 

♦ White men. 
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firmation of the ugly ramonrs which had been taking shape 
of late with regard to this mysterious and redoubtable clan. 

'*Well, if this fellow is a specimen of them all, the 
Igazipuza must be a lot of picked men, both in the matter 
of physique and character," said Gerard. " I never saw a 
finer built chap, nor a more utterly irredeemable-looking 
villain. And he choused me out of my shot." 

"We may as well keep the affair dark as regards the 
other boys, but we'll take Sintoba into counsel," said 
Dawes. " The Swazis would hook it at a moment's notice 
if they got wind of it. This is a good spot to outspan, and 
— here come the waggons." 

The rumble of wheels, and the sound of voices and whip- 
cracking drew near, and already the cattle and sheep came 
into view, scattering over the meadow-like valley bottom, 
and soon the waggons. Then, having reached the spot, a 
broad level, which Dawes had selected, the waggons were 
outspanned, and the oxen turned out to graze, and all 
hands who could be spared from the duties of herding 
were despatched to the adjacent hillside to cut thorn 
bushes. With these a fairly substantial kraal or enclosure 
was built, the two waggons forming one side of it, and into 
this the cattle and sheep were driven for the night. There 
was a lion or two still frequenting that broken and desolate 
hill-country, and any number of hyaenas or wolves, as they 
are called in South Africa — and against such the thorn fence, 
frail as it was, constituted a fairly efficient protection ; for 
wild animals are desperately suspicious of anything in the 
nature of a fence, and will hesitate to leap within it, fearing 
a trap. 

Hardly were these precautions completed than the night 
fell, and then the cheery glow of the camp-fires shone forth 
redly upon the darkness, and the savoury contents of cook- 
ing-pots gave out a welcome aroma. But somehow a damp 
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seemed to have fallen upon the spirits of all. The ordi- 
narily light-hearted natives conversed sparingly and in 
subdned whispers, and even Dawes and Gerard could not 
altogether feel unaffected by the general depression. It 
was as though some hidden danger were hanging over 
them, the more terrible because mysterious. The night 
wore on, and soon all sounds were hushed but the rhythmic 
champ champ of the ruminating cattle, and the occasional 
trumpet-like sneeze of a goat, and, beneath the dark loom 
of the hills against the star-gemmed vault, the tiger-wolves 
howled as they scented the flock which they dare not 
approach. But it was upon the first faint streak of dawn 
that all the alertness of those two watchers was concen- 
trated, for that is the hour invariably chosen by the savage 
foe for the sudden, swift, demoralizing rush, which shall 
overwhelm his doomed victims before they have time so 
much as to seize their weapons in order to sell dearly their 
miserable lives. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MUTINY. 

At the time when Dawes and Geraixi were commencing 
their return journey from Swaziland — having achieved, as 
we have said, a fairly successful enterprise— there began to 
get about rumours with regard to a certain tribe, or rather 
clan, which was credited with strange, and, to native ideas, 
most gruesome and repellent practices. The principal of 
these was a custom, or a rule rather, that each member of 
this weird confraternity should drink a portion of the blood 
of some human being slain by him. It need not be an 
enemy slain in battle, or even an enemy at all. Any one 
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would do, whether man, woman, or child. From this 
practice the clan was said to take its name — Igazipuza — 
'* blood-drink," Le. "Blood-drinkers." 

Rumour could not yet quite locate its habitation nor its 
numerical strength. Whether, again, it inhabited the grim 
natural fastnesses of the Lebombo range, or the hill country 
just south of the Pongolo, was equally uncertain. What 
was certain, however, was that its sporadic raids, and the 
ruthless massacre of all who fell in its way, had about de- 
populated the strip of debatable borderland between the 
Swazi and the Zulu countries. Kraals were deserted, and 
crops left standing, as the inhabitants fled northward in 
blind panic at the mere rumour of the approach of the 
Igazipuza, so complete was the terror inspire! by the very 
name of this ferocious and predatory clan. 

Its chief was one Ingonyama, a Zulu, to which nation- 
ality belonged the bulk if not the whole of its members. 
Indeed, on this consideration, if on no other, would Dawes 
have scouted the imputed blood-drinking custom as abso- 
lutely mythical, for no one has a greater horror of coming 
in contact with human blood that he has not himself shed 
than the Zulu, and even when he has shed it, he takes the 
earliest opportunity of undergoing a very elaborate series of 
purifying rites. True, he is far from unwilling to render 
himself liable to the latter process, but he is scrupulously 
particular on the point of the observance. The clan was 
far more likely to owe its weird name to the war-cry of 
its membere than to any such legendary practice. But, 
however sceptical John Dawes, and, through him, Grerard, 
might be upon the point, certain it is that the Swazis were 
firm believers in the lurid and repulsive legend ; and, as 
Dawes had said, the wonder was that any of that race had 
been induced to enter into their service at all ; indeed, they 
had only done so as part of their bargaining. The cattle 
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they had acquired wonid need herds and drivers, and these 
the Swazi chiefs had agreed to supply as a portion of the 
barter. 

Now the said chiefs, talking matters over quietly with 
Dawes, had given their opinion that the existence of such 
a predatory clan was an undoubted fact. Ingonyama was 
a Zulu of rank, and a man of the Qulusi tribe. He was 
known as a skilful and dashing fighter, and had gathered 
around him, in his mountain stronghold, an increasing 
number of kindred spirits, and now had rendered his name 
and theirs a terror to the whole northern border. That 
Cetywayo should allow such a growing power to spring up 
within the pale of his own rule was accountable perhaps 
by the consideration that, pending his quarrel with the 
English and the probable invasion of his country, he could 
not afford to alienate so valuable an ally as this influential 
vassal ; also, it might be, by the fact that Ingonyama, over 
and above his skill and valour as a war-chief, was accounted 
a witch-doctor or magician of no small cleverness and 
renown. Such, then, was the nature of this new form of 
terror which overhung the return path of the trading expe- 
dition ; and gazing up at the fantastic contours of the 
succession of conical hills, and the gloomy belts of forest 
around their base — the wild fastnesses of this fierce horde — 
every man who took part in that trek was fully capable of 
appreciating the peril of the situation. 

The night passed without disturbance ; so, too, did the 
somewhat dreaded hour of dawn. While making up the 
fire for the early cup of coffee, Sintoba took the opportunity 
of saying to his master — 

"There is going to be trouble, Inkose. Those Swazi 
dogs intend to run away." 

*• So ? " said Dawes, as calmly as though the other had 
told him the fire was rather difficult to light. 
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^'I heard them talkmg it over^ and Fnlani says they 
told him all about it. They are coming to you in a body 
to ask for their pay, and then they are going to leave." . 

"So?" said Dawes again. "Now, listen, Sintoba. No 
one ever played me any such trick with impunity, and it is 
not going to be done to-day. Do you and Fulani stroll up 
to me while I am talking to them — quite quietly, you 
know, as if yoa were looking for a mm or something 
which might be in the waggon. My answer to them shall 
not be given in a comer. Now go away, or they will 
suspect." 

" What is to be the programme ? " said Gerard, when 
they were alone ; for although far from having attained 
Dawes's ease and fluency in the Zulu language, still he had 
learned a great deal, and understood the burden of the 
above, if not every word. 

" Simplicity itself, Eidgeley, as you'll see directly," replied 
Dawes, sipping his steaming coffee with the utmost delibera- 
tion. "But I think our Swazi friends will not shape a 
course for their own country to-day. Ah, here they come." 

The Swazis, to the number of six, were approaching from 
their side of the camp. It could be seen that they had 
rolled up all their effects into bundles, which were lying 
where they had slept. Their spokesman, a tall, lanky, wolf- 
faced fellow, named Eazimbi, asked if they could speak to 
the Inkose. 

"Not yet, Kazimbi," replied Dawes, imperturbably. 
" Wait until I have done my coffee." 

The men drew back and stood talking in smothered 
whispers. Dawes finished his cup, and filled himself up 
another, taking rather longer over it than he would 
ordinarily have done. Then he lighted his pipe. 

"Now I am ready," heTsaid, rising and strolling over to 
the waggon, where he seated himself on the disselboom. 
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Gerard, who had hardly been able to restraia his impatience, 
followed. 

" The people want to go home, Inkose," began Kazimbi, 
when they had ranged themselves in front of the two white 
men. " They are tired." 

" Or frightened ? " said Dawes, quietly. 

"They are grateful to you, Inkose, and call you their 
father. But the way is long they say, far longer than they 
expected it would be when they were induced to leave their 
own country. They are tired and footsore and want to 
return." 

" That is not all, Kazimbi. They are frightened." 

" Whou I " exclaimed the man with a half smile, and 
bringing his hand to his mouth with a rapid gesture. 
Then realizing the futility of any further humbug, he said. 
** That is so, Inkose. We Amaswazi are not as you white 
people. The Amazulu hate us. There is an impi of them 
sent to harry our border, to kill our people, although we are 
not at war. We fear to go any further. This is the country 
of the Igazipuza. We fear them. We do not want to be 
killed by the Igazipuza." 

And an emphatic hum of approval arose from his com- 
patriots at the speaker's words. 

'* I cease to wonder that the Amazulu despise you," said 
Dawes, calmly. " I cease to wonder that brave men such 
as they should look upon you Amaswazi as a nation of dogs, 
when six of its men, at the first chance of danger, wish to 
run away, and leave those who have paid and fed them, to 
bear its full brunt. Are you not dogs even to hint at such 
a thing ? " 

The Swazis looked at each other, sullen but not ashamed. 

" It is this way, Inkose," pursued the spokesman. " It 
is we who are in danger, not yotr. The Amazulu have no 
enmity against you white people. They will not harm you. 
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They respect yon. Bnt it is ns they hate. The Igazipnza 
will kill ns and drink onr blood. We mnst save onr lives 
while there is yet time." 

" Now have my ears been filled with the words of a fool, 
Eazimbi," replied Dawes. " Listen I Yon say yon wish to 
retnrn to yonr ownconntry becanseyon fear these Igazipnza. 
Yon say in the same breath that they respect ns whites and 
hate and despise yon Amaswazi. Now are yon not there- 
fore far safer when with ns, as part of onrselves, as the 
hands and feet of the people these Igazipnza respect, than 
yon would be when wandering throngh the country by 
yourselves ? Then indeed would they not cut the hearts 
out of yon and drink your blood, fool, Kazimbi, tongue 
and mouthpiece of fis^ other fools ? And would you not 
deseiTe it ? " 

Disconcerted, abashed, and somewhat angry at the quiet 
bnt cutting irony thus turned upon him, Kazimbi made no 
immediate reply, while murmm^ of impatience began to 
arise among his countrymen. Gerard, who had followed 
every word of the dialogue with the keenest of interest, 
noticed that Sintoba— and Fulani, the other waggon-driver, 
a big, strong, trustworthy native — had edged up close behind 
the group, though apparently engaged on some other business. 
The leaders, too, a couple of ordinarily intelligent native 
lads, were squatting hard by, watching the proceedings. 
None of these apparently were armed, whereas the Swazis all 
carried sticks. 

"^M/ " exclaimed Kazimbi sullenly, and throwing oflf all 
disguise. " Pay us our wage, and let us depart.*' 

" If you depart it will be without yonr wage, which you 
will have forfeited by breaking your agreement and the 
agreement of yonr chiefs," said Dawes. " Are you prepared 
to face your chiefs with such a story ? Are you willing to 
throw away the wage of all this service ? " 
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Bat the malcontents were past reason. The torbnlent 
mnrmnrs grew in volume. 

" We must go I " they cried. " Wage or no wage we will 
go. We do not want to be killed by the Igazipuza." 

^' Well, I say you shall not go/* said Dawes, rising to his 
feet. 

" Hau I " bm"st from the group. ** Hau ! we are going 
now." And an insolent laugh went up. 

^^ Stand I The first who moves is a dead man.*' 

The defiant laugh died in their throats. They gazed in 
direst consternation at the revolver presented full at them, 
at the resolute grey eyes behind it — at the two revolvers, 
for Oerard, quick to grasp the situation had covered them 
with his. The complete turning of the tables was 
ludicrous. 

" We hold twelve lives here,'* said Dawes, " and you are 
but six. The first man who moves will be shot dead, and 
once we begin shooting, in half a minute there will not be 
one of you left standing. Now you, Kazimbi, walk six 
paces away from the rest. Only six.*' 

6i*ey with apprehension, the Swazi obeyed. No sooner 
had he gained the requisite distance than he was seized from 
behind by Sintoba and Fulani, and securely bound with 
reims. The others standing huddled together like sheep, 
still covered by the deadly six-shooters, whose dread 
capacities they knew only too well, were round-eyed with 
fear. And behind them they caught a glimpse of the two 
leaders, each armed with a broad-bladed stabbing assegai, 
which had come forth from some cunning place of con- 
cealment. 

" Tie him across the waggon wheel," said Dawes. And 
in a trice the spokesman of the malcontents was spread- 
eagled across the wheel, triangled in such wise that he 
could move neither hand nor foot. 
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Dawes took a couple of reims from an after-ox yoke, 
and deliberately tied a knot in each. No longer was there 
any necessity to hold the others covered with the pistols. 
They were completely cowed. Then speaking, he said — 

*^You are a set of miserable cowards, yon Amaswazi. 
Yon thought yourselves just strong enough to defy me and 
run away and leave me in the lurch, but you have found 
out your mistake. Now this is my * word ' to you. You will 
return to your duties as before, until I choose to dismiss 
you, and it will depend upon your future behaviour whether 
I shall fine you a part of your wage for this mutinous 
conduct or not. You will either do this or — ^face the other 
alternative. Here it is. If you refuse, you may go. But 
you go without food or blankets or arms, not even a stick. 
Very likely I shall follow you up in the bush, and shoot 
some or all of you. But I shall not shoot you dead, only 
in the leg or somewhere that will disable you. Then when 
the Igazipuza find you, as I have no doubt they will, it 
is no swift and easy death that will be yours. I should not 
wonder if they spent the whole day burning you with fire. 
Even if you escape them and return home, what will your 
chief say to you for deserting me, and thus causing him to 
break his word, for by some means or other I will take care 
to let him know. But, first of all, I shall spend the whole 
morning flogging Kazimbi here. I believe him to be the 
f omenter of all the discontent. I think he may very likely 
die under the lash before I have done with him, but am not 
sure. Now take your choice. Which is it to be ? " con- 
cluded Dawes, whirling the knotted reims in the air, and 
bringing them down with a sounding swish upon the dissel- 
boom of the waggon. 

The Swazis, completely cowed, stared stupidly at the 
speaker. Kazimbi, triced up all ready for the lash, turned 
grey with fear, and moaned piteously for mercy. Whatever 
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cporse the others might decide to follow, he would not 
desert, he protested. He would be the white men's dog to 
the end of time, only let them spare him now. It was hard 
that his skin should depend on the decision of the others, 
he pleaded — drawing down upon himself the somewhat 
grimly ironical retort that, whereas he had been their 
spokesman, now they were his. ^ 

"We will remain as before," said the others, almost 
immediately. "We will fulfil our duties until we are no 
longer wanted." 

" Very good," said Dawes, with the self-possession of a 
man who had foreseen this result all along. "Untie 
Kazimbi." 

On returning to where they had left their property, 
such of the Swazis as possessed assegais found that those 
weapons had been removed. Their sticks only were left 
them. Then orders were given to inspan and the trek was 
resumed. 

As though to obliterate their former misconduct, the 
behaviour of the malcontents was admirable. But the eye 
of their masters was ever upon them. Dawes and Gerard, 
riding on horseback, had a knack of turning up here, there, 
and everywhere during the trek. No opportunity for 
desertion was allowed them. 

"I don't know quite what to think, Bidgeley," said 
Dawes, as they rode on a little ahead, about an hour before 
the evening outspan. " We've squashed their devilment for 
the time being, but, after all, we are very much at their 
mercy; The schelms might hook it any hour of the night 
they chose, for all we'd be the wiser. We can't mount 
guard over them all night — besides, it's bad policy." 

" Why shouldn't we mount guard over them all night — 
one of us by turns ? It would be no joke if they did clear 
out. We should be mighty short handed with all the trek 
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stock. Besides, they might betray us to these Igaziposa 
they seem in such a mortal funk of." 

'^ Not the least chance of that. They'd get the worst of 
it themselves. Besides the Igazipuza know all about us by 
this time— even if they haven't been watching us all along. 
Bemember that fellow who killed our buck — ^Vunawayo I " 

" The idea of being watched is distinctly demoralizing," 
said Gerard. " There's a sort of creepy, eerie feeling about 
the notion, don't you know." 

" I'm inclined to plead guilty to something of an error 
of judgment," said Dawes. "A fellow of my experience 
ought to have known better than pooh-pooh any native 
story however tall. I didn't believe in the existence of 
these people, and now I do. The chap we met yesterday 
left us under no sort of doubt as to their existence. I'm 
afraid we shall have trouble with them yet. All this stock 
we've got along is temptation enough to any thieving gang. 
No. We ought to have avoided this border altogether, and 
ti-ekked straight down to Luneburg. "Well it's of no use 
now talking of what ought to have been done. We must 
just push on and trust to luck to get us through." 

Nothing in Nature suggested the brooding peril which 
overhung their path. The deep blue of the sky was without 
a cloud. The scenery of this beautiful wilderness, with its 
boldly outlined hills, was wild and romantic, but not for- 
bidding. There was plenty of the smaller species of game 
to be shot for the going after — partridges and f rancolin, and 
a bush buck or so — and the warm air was musical with the 
voices of ringdoves, with many a strange bird-call from the 
black strips of bush which belted the slopes of the hills. 

" Hallo, haUo I What's all this ? " said Dawes, suddenly, 
as they rounded a spur. 

There was a prodigious flapping of wings, and a cloud of 
great white vultures rose from the ground to join a number 
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of others which were wheeling lazily overhead. At sight of 
the horsemen, however, the swooping circles widened and 
the great birds darted off. In a moment they seemed to 
disappear. 

" Here's a chap who can't fly I " cried Gerard, eagerly, 
pntting his horse at one of the aasvogelSy who, thoroughly 
gorged, could only waddle along like a puffin. And then a 
cry of horror escaped him, jmd his face paled. Boiling 
gently down the slope of the ground, where the vulture had 
let go of it, was a severed head — the head of a native child 
of about nine or ten years of age. Grim and gory, with the 
eyes picked out by the carrion birds, the frightful object 
rolled. Gerard felt nearly sick with horror. At the same 
time Dawes's horse, shying violently, nearly unseated his 
rider. 

The slope of the hill here was covered by a low, bushy 
scrub. Lying about among this, contorted into ghastly 
attitudes, were several bodies, all natives, and representing 
all ages and sexes. They had been torn by the vultures, 
and ripped and mangled by their slayers, and the appearance 
they presented to those who thus came upon them wholly 
unexpectedly in the midst of the wilderness was inexpressibly 
hideous and horrible. Three of the bodies were those of 
full-grown men, the rest women and children — thirteen 
persons in all. They were covered with assegai-stabs, out of 
which the blood seemed yet to ooze, and they were all 
ripped up, a circumstance which pointed to their slayers 
being of Zulu nationality. Why had these poor creatures, 
thus travelling peaceably through the country — for fragments 
of mats and other articles pointed to the probability of it 
being a family trek — been thus fallen upon and ruthlessly 
butchered — men, women, and children, even to the month- 
old baby speared again and again on its mother's back ? 
Who had done it ? The two white discoverers of the 
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massacre looked at each other, and the mind of each shaped 
the same reply — Igazipoza. 

A shadow passed between them and the snn, then another 
and another. The yultnres, having become accustomed to 
the cause of their first alarm, had gathered again, impatient 
to drop down to their horrible feast. To Crerard it seemed 
that all the virtue had gone out of the sweet golden sunlight, 
yielding place to a flaming brassy glare, and the atmosphere 
seemed to reek of blood. 

" Poor devils I " said Dawes. " They're * eaten up ' and 
no mistake. We had better not let on about this to the 
^ boys,' or all that diplomacy this morning is just thrown 
away. Nothing on earth would keep them from taking to 
their heels." 

After all, it is human to err, and Dawes for once was 
wrong in his judgment. Had the Swazis but stumbled 
upon the horrid sight, it would most effectually have killed 
in them any further desire to tempt their fate in a journey 
on their own account. They would have demanded nothing, 
better than to hug the vicinity of the waggons as closely 
as possible. 

With a dire foreboding of impending peril upon them the 
two quitted the spot, and rode back upon their track, for 
they had come on ahead rather further than they had 
intended. They had not progressed far, 'when Dawes said 
quietly — 

" Don't start, Ridgeley. But if you can do so without 
turning your head, look up — to the left." 

Gerard did so. High up on the slope of the hillside was 
a flash and shimmer of something. The slanting rays of 
the afternoon sun glinted upon the points of spears, upon 
the smooth surface of great shields. A group of armed 
savages sat watching the two horsemen. 

Whatever tbeir intentions might have been, whether 
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hostile or the reverse, they made not the slightest attempt 
at conceahnent. There they sat — out in the open. Had 
they been watching them when they discovered the massacre ; 
could they, indeed, have been seen from that point of 
vantage ? That these were the perpetrators of that bar- 
barous deed Dawes had little doubt. They were but few, 
certainly — a dozen at most — but how many more were 
concealed close at hand, ready to spring out upon them I 

It was a terribly trying situation. While feigning to 
talk at their ease as they rode along, the nerves of both of 
our two friends were strung to the uttermost. Every 
moment might come the whiz of assegais from the bush, 
which in places grew right down to the path — every moment 
the roar of the war-shout, the swift and tiger-like charge. 
To Gerard especially, less accustomed to peril than his 
companion, and by nature less cool, the situation was 
desperately trying ; and by the time they reached the 
waggons, and the spot being convenient, ordered an out- 
span then and there, the dark cloud of peril hovering above 
them seemed to brood thicker and thicker. Even tb*^ very 
sun seemed to set in a lurid sea of blood. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE IGAZIPUZA. 

" Bolted ! Every man Jack of them ! " 

Thus John Dawes, as he and Gerard stood looking 
dubiously at each other in the faint sickly light of dawn. 
A thick mist lay heavy on the earth, so thick th'at, as the 
former said, a man could hardly see the end of the nose 
upon his face. The place occupied by the Swazi herdsmen 
»nd drivers knew them no more, nor was there any trace of 
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those worthies in or aronnd the encampment. Moreover^ 
their traps had eke disappeared. The thing John Dawes 
feared had come to pass, and, shaking his head, he could 
only repeat blankly — 

" Bolted I Every man Jack of them I " 

Gerard could not but feel relieved in his innermost heart 
that this defection had not befallen during his period of 
watching. He and Dawes had gone the round together when 
the latter had relieved him. Then the Swazis were rolled 
up, snug and snoring, in their blankets. An hour before 
dawn a thick mist had rolled up, covering everything, and 
then it was that their faithless retainers had seen their 
opportunity, and had slipped away under cover of its folds. 

** Overhaul them ? Not we ? " said Dawes, in answer to 
Gerard's suggestion. ** This mist may last for hours, and 
even if it didn't they'll have made the most of their leg- 
bail by now, depend upon it. Besides, it would be courting 
plunder to leave the waggons here in charge of * boys ' only, as 
we should have to do if we started to chevy those schelms. 
No. "We must get on as best we can without them, but it'll 
mean a goodish handful for you and me. We shall have to 
drive and herd the stock ourselves." 

" What if we have to ? " said Gerard, heartily. " It 
won't hurt us, and, for the matter of that, I dare say I 
could undertake the whole lot of it myself, leaving you as 
free as before." 

" You can't, Ridgeley. Sheep and cattle can't be driven 
in one lump. I wish we hadn't brought along that con- 
founded small stock ; taken something else instead, only we 
couldn't get it. Now we'd better make coffee, and be all 
ready to inspan as soon as the mist lifts." 

They were seated at the fire, and had just filled up 
steaming pannikins of the strong black brew, when the 
sound of deep voices was heard, and immediately there 
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appeared a group of figures out of the mist. That these 
were their defaulting retainers was an idea which the first 
glance served to dispel. There were more than twice the 
number ; besides, the tall fine frames, the haughty poise of 
the head, the large war-shields, bespoke them Zulus. 

They halted a brief moment as they came in sight of the 
fire, then strode up to half a dozen paces of the two white 
men, and halting again, eyed the latter in silence for a 
moment, and one of them said — 

" Saku lonar 

Dawes, as he returned the greeting, with one quick keen 
glance scrutinized the group, and noted two things. The 
man they had met two days before, Vunawayo, was not in 
it, and though all were fully armed, they had not, in 
accordance with Zulu etiquette, deposited their weapons a 
few paces in the background. They, for their part, he 
fancied, looked meaningly at the two guns which lay beside 
himself and Gerard, and ready to the hand of each. They 
were, as we have said, tall, fine men, and most of them 
ringed. But though they carried the large war-shield 
instead of the little ornamental shield usually employed on 
pacific journeyings, and were fully armed with assegai and 
knobkeri'ie, and here and there a battle-axe, their persons 
were bedizened by no martial gear — being, in fact, devoid 
of little other adornment than the mutya. These men, he 
decided, were either the whole or part of an " eating-up " * 
expedition, or they were members of the dreaded Igazipuza. 

The Zulus had squatted down on their haunches in 
crescent formation. There were fifteen of them. Dawes 
handed' them the large horn snuff-box he always carried. 

* The process of carrying out Bentence pronounced against anybody 
for witchcraft or other offence, and which may consist of the slaughter 
of the individual and the confiscation of his cattle and wives, or the 
massacre of himself and his whole family, or even of his whole kraal. 
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It was passed round, and for a few minutes they were all 
taking pinch after pinch in silent contentment. Then one- 
of them said — 

" What have you got to sell, Umlungu ? " 

" Very little," was the answer. " We are at the end of 
our trip, not at the beginning, and have got rid of nearly 
everything." 

" Among the Swazi dogs ? Why did you not come 
through the Zulu country ? " 

" We heard there had been too many traders there before 
us," replied Dawes, unveraciously. " And in the part we 
did touch we could do nothing. The people were not 
inclined to trade." 

" Are these all your people ? " went on the Zulu, with a 
glance at the four Natal natives, who, Sintoba excepted, had 
been gazing at them with a curiosity strongly dashed with 
awe. Sintoba, however, had given them the " Saku bona,'*^ 
as on terms of perfect equality, and they had returned it. 
" They are few to take care of so much property," went on 
the spokesman. 

" They are," said Dawes. " We had some Swazis — six of 
them — but they ran away in the night." 

" Whau ! They will not run far," said the Zulu, and a 
meaning grin played upon the faces of his countrymen. 

" Do you know Sobuza ? " asked Gerard, handing them a 
huge pannikin of strong black coffee, well sweetened, of 
which, in accordance with custom, he took a preliminary sip. 

They looked at each other, and then followed a discussion 
as to whether it was Sobuza the son of Panhla, or that other 
Sobuza who was once in command of the king's bodyguard, 
or Sobuza the son of somebody else. 

Gerard added that he didn't know who Sobuza's father 
was, but his father's son, at any rate, was a chief in the 
Udhloko regiment. 
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" Ehe I " cried the warriors in concert. " That is Sobuza 
the son of Panhla. He has his kraal by the Intaba^nknlu. 
Do you know him, Umlungu ? " 

" I did, once. But, next time you see him, ask him when 
he 13 inclined for another swim in the Umgeni river." 
And then, as well as he could, he described the incident of 
the chiefs misadventure, and how, indeed, he was able to 
come to his aid twice in the same day. The Zulus listened 
attentively, and Gerard hoped that his object in telling the 
story was gained, viz. to establish some sort of a claim 
upon their friendship in case they should belong to the 
dreaded freebooting clan. 

" Do you belong to the chief Ingonyama ? " said Dawes, 
when he had done. 
" Ingonyama ? " 
•*Yes." 

" Ingonyama's kraal is out Hlobane way. Are you going 
to visit him ? " said the Zulu, in true native fashion avoid- 
ing a direct answer, and further, replying to one question by 
another. 

**We know not. Perhaps, if we have time," answered 
Dawes, rising. " And now, mnailoda,* it is becoming light. 
We must get upon our road again." 

With magical suddenness the sun had burst forth. The 
sky overhead was a vivid blue, which had almost a shade of 
the most lovely green in it, in direct contrast to the white 
and solid masses of fleecy vapour which was giving way 
before the arrowy rays. The curtain of mist, rolling back 
from the slopes of the hills, was disclosing a carpet of sheeny 
dewdrops, sparkling, glittering in the sun like a sea of 
diamonds. Dawes was about to give orders to inspan, when 
there burst forth from around the spur of the hill a most 
horrible and startling tumult. 

♦ Men. 
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A wave of dark figures surged into view, shouting, 
whistling, leaping. On they poured like a pack of wolves. 
But some distance ahead of them — fleeing for their lives, 
their eyes starting from their heads in deadly fear— coming 
straight for the camp, ran five or six men, natives, hard 
pressed by the surging mass in their rear. Then arose 
from a multitude of fierce throats, drawn out into a half 
chant, half roar, but deafening in its thunderous volume, a 
most hideous and appalling shout — 
" Igozi—pu — za ! " 

Assegais hurled from the on-rushing mass whistled 
through the air. One of the fugitives fell. In a moment 
a howling, raving crowd was around him, upon him, their 
tiger-like roars drowning the shrieks of the wretched man 
being literally hacked to pieces. Another staggered into 
camp, and fell almost at Gerard's feet, covered with spear- 
wounds. And in the fleeing refugees frenzied with terror, 
they recognized the treacherous and defaulting Swazis. 

" Save me, save me, father ! " yelled Kazimbi, rolling like 
a log at Dawes's feet. 

" Keep cool, Ridgeley," muttered the latter. " Don't 
fire a shot, on your life." 

Anything more ferocious and appalling than the aspect 
of these savages as they poured like a torrent upon the 
camp it would be hard to conceive. There seemed to be 
hundreds of them. Naked save for their muiyasy each had 
a red disc painted on his breast, and another between the 
eyes. They leaped high in the air as they ran, brandishing 
their assegais and great shields, and, roaring in long-drawn, 
bloodthirsty cadence, th«ir terrible slogan. It seemed as 
though no living thing there, whether man or beast, would 
survive the blind fury of their overwhelming rush. 

And indeed it was a fearful moment for all concerned as 
they swarmed around the waggons. Gerard, well nigh 
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carried oflf his feet bj the surging rush, doubted not but 
that his last moment had come, as the sea of spear blades, 
some red and reeking with blood, flashed in front of his 
eyes, as the deafening vibration of the hideous shout 
stunned his ears. Still, his presence of mind never deserted 
him ; still through it all he remembered Dawes's emphatic 
injunction to keep cool and offer no violence. 

It was hard all the same, as he felt himself hustled here 
and there by the fierce horde. However, he was of strong 
and athletic build, and with a well-affected, good-humoured 
bluffness, he was able to push back the foremost aggressors 
without having recourse to any weapon. 

" What have you got to sell, abeJungu ? " shouted the 
wild crowd, with a roar of boisterous laughter. " "We come 
to trade — we come to trade." 

"The way to trade isn't to raise all this abominable din," 
replied Dawes, coolly. "Sit down, can't you, and talk 
quietly." 

A roar of derision greeted this. 

" We are the Igazipuza, 'm/w/j^w," they shouted. " Ha — 
Come forth, you dogs ! " 

This to the Swazi fugitives who had slunk under one of 
the waggons, in the desperate hope that these terrible and 
dreaded warriors might take their departure as suddenly as 
they had appeared. 

" Come forth, dogs — come forth I " they vociferated 
again. And daring no longer hesitate, the wretched 
Swazis crept trembling from their would-be hiding-place. 

" Ha, you long-leggfed, wolf-faced jackal," cried a savage- 
looking villain, seizing Kazimbi by tlie throat, and placing 
the point of his assegai against his breast. " What is your 
name ? " 

" Kazimbi, Inlcose ! " faltered the trembling Swazi. 

" Kazimbi ? Hau ! not much iron about you," jeered 
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his tormentor in a great mocking voice. ^^Whaul I did 
not do that/* he laughed, as some of the crowd behind 
wantonly or accidentally jogged his elbow, causing the 
blade of the assegai to pierce the chest of Kazimbi, eliciting 
from that unfortunate a startled shriek, for the wound was 
a deep one, and the blood spurted forth in a warm jet. The 
bystanders yelled with laughter. The jest was excellent, 

*' I did not do it, but now I will." And maddened by 
the sight of blood, the ferocious savage drove the broad 
spear blade up to the hilt into the chest of the miserable 
Swazi, and continuing the blow by a swift, powerful, down- 
stroke, ripped open the whole body, which fell to the earth 
a horrible weltering mass. Raising their terrific war-cry, 
these human wolves clustered around it, stabbing, ripping, 
hacking, till soon the only distinguishable remains of the 
wretched Kazimbi was his bleeding heart, plucked out and 
reared aloft upon an assegai point. 

This shocking and appalling scene the two white specta- 
tors of it were powerless to prevent. Themselves hemmed 
in by the fierce crowd, now infuriate in its growing blood- 
lust, their own lives hung upon no more than a hair. 
Another of the wretched Swazis was set upon and barba- 
rously slaughtered, and then Gerard could stand it no longer. 
Scattering all considerations of prudence to the winds, he 
threw himself in front of the three remaining victims, and 
drawing his revolver— as being more readily handled than 
the gun which he caiTied — presented it full at the mass of 
infuriated savages. And Dawes, himself hemmed in, seeing 
this, held his breath for the life of his young companion. 

" Stand back I " thundered Gerard. ** Stand back, you 
cowardly dogs ! " 

The voice, the act, the deadly weapon pointing right in 
their faces, the resolute countenance and flashing eyes, had 
an extraordinary effect. That one man should thus dare to 
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beard them, the dreaded Igazipnza, in their might, to stand 
before their reddened spears in the thick of their blood fury, 
to wrest the prey from the raging lion in the act of devour- 
ing it, to throw himself between their wrath and a few 
miserable dogs of Swazis, struck these ferocious savages as 
little short of miraculous. To the wild fierce hubbub there 
succeeded a dead silence. The forest of bristling spear- 
blades toesiug aloft, dropped motionless. Heads were bent 
forward and a sea of rolling eyeballs glared upon the intrepid 
form of the young Englishman. Then from every chest 
went up a quick, deep-toned gasp of wonder — of amaze- 
ment. 

" Who is your chief ? " cried Dawes, who had taken 
advantage of their momentary confusion to edge his way to 
the side of his young companion. " Is this a horde without 
a leader ? We are not at war with the Zulu people that 
an invpi should * eat up ' our camp and kill our servants. 
Where is your chief ? " 

"Your servants have not been harmed, Umlungu^'' said 
a voice in the crowd. " There they are, your Amakafula. 
These were not your servants, only some miserable Swazi 
dogs, who had run away from you, as you yourselves just 
now told us. Have they not been well and rightly 
served ? " 

The crowd had parted, making way for the speaker, in 
whom our friends now recognized the man who bad been 
talking with them prior to the startling interruption. He 
with the remainder of the group now came forward. 

" Well, three of them have been killed, let the rest now 
be spared," said Dawes, who was not inclined to dispute the 
logic of the Zulu's dictum, and whose matter-of-fact nature 
was in the last degree averse to running any quixotic risk 
on behalf of the worthless fellows who had treated him so 
scurvily. " And now, if the Igazipnza wish to trade, let 
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them sit down qnietly and say so, if not, let them go their 
way in peace, and we will proceed upon ours." 

This was pretty bold, considering how absolutely at the 
mercy of these turbulent barbarians was the speaker and his 
mere handful of companions. But he thoroughly knew his 
ground. A bold and resolute attitude is the only one which 
commands their respect, as indeed Gerard's intrepid and 
apparently foolhardy act served to show. And in pursuance 
of this idea he would not offer them even the smallest gift, 
at any rate until they became civil, lest they should construe 
the act into a concession to fear. 

" We want to trade, abelungUj but not here," shouted 
several voices. "Not here. At the kraal of our father, 
Ingonyama." 

"Yes, yes. To the kraal of our father," repeated the 
crowd. 

" You have not enough people to drive all that stock,'* 
cried a voice. " We will help you." 

" We will — we will," echoed the crowd, with a shout of 
boisterous laughter. And tearing away the thin fence of 
bushes which enclosed them, the savages began to drive out 
the cattle and sheep, pricking them with their assegais, and 
roaring with laughter at the pain and terror of the poor 
beasts. 

" Wait one moment ! " cried Dawes. " We have hardly 
anything to trade, and are returning home. It will be very 
inconvenient to us to go out of our way. Take a couple of 
oxen and half a dozen goats as a present to your chief, 
Ingonyama, and tell him we hope to visit him at some 
future time. Now we will keep on our way," 

" No — no ! " roared the crowd. " No — no ! You cannot 
pass so near the kraal of our chief without paying him a 
visit. So come with us, abelungu. We will help drive 
your cattle." 
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The ton3 thongh effusively good-natured was not to be 
mistaken. The best policy was to affect to believe the good 
nature genuine, and that these playful barbarians really 
were consumed with anxiety to show hospitality to the two 
white traders, instead of practically taking them prisoners. 
And that such they were admitted of no shadow of a doubt. 
In a second the minds of both had grasped the situation. If 
they refused to proceed to Ingonyama's kraal, the Igazipuza 
would assuredly plunder them of every hoof, for they were 
already driving off the stock — plunder them even it might 
be of the trek oxen and the two horses. They might even 
take it into their heads to massacre them, but this was 
improbable. So making a virtue of necessity, and giving 
his companion a hint to do the like, Dawes replied that 
since they and their chief were so anxious to have them as 
guests, why, they should have their wish. Then he gave 
orders to inspan. 

Shouting, singing, and indulging in horseplay the savages 
crowded round, watching the process. Then as the waggons 
rolled slowly off, they would clamber into the huge vehicles, 
or hang on behind in clusters, roaring with laughter as 
some fellow tumbled off, or a whole bunch of them got 
jerked into the air by an unexpected bump. Indeed, it 
became difficult to drive the oxen at all. Gerard and 
Dawes were riding their ponies, surrounded by the group 
of ringed men who had first visited their camp. These, 
though evidently men of authority, seemed little inclined to 
exert that attribute, and made no attempt to check the 
rowdiness and horseplay of the younger warriors. Among 
these latter the poor Swazis were having a bad time ; being 
jeered and threatened, and in momentary fear of sharing the 
fate of their countrymen whose mangled corpses lay behind, 
another feast for the vultures. The Natal natives were 
treated with more respect — especially Sintoba, who, march- 
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ing beside his span, seemed perfectly indifferent to all the 
brag and swagger of the armed crowd. Indeed, once or 
twice, when they pressed him too close, he menaced them 
with the butt end of his long whip-handle. 

Thus in the midst of their most unwelcome escort did 
our two friends proceed upon their enforced visit across the 
border of northern Zululand. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"the lion's den." 

The principil kraal of the Igazipuza lay in a great natural 
crater, surrounded by cliff-crowned heights. Like all the 
Zulu kraals it wore an excessively neat and symmetrical 
appearance in its perfect circular formation ; the dome- 
shaped huts, which could not have numbered less than five 
hundred, standing between the double ring fences, which 
latter rose as high as a man's chin, and being constructed of 
the thorniest of mimosa boughs tightly interlaced, presented 
a formidable chevaiix-de-fn^e to whosoever would cross or 
break through them. It was a large and imposing kraal, 
as became the i*esidence of an influential chief, the head- 
quarters of a powerful clan. 

The situation of the place had evidently been chosen with 
no insignificant eye to strategy. Shut in by its amphi- 
theatre of heights, the bushy hollow wherein it lay was 
accessible from one side alone, and that could only be 
approached by an exposed and toilsome climb up a long and 
rugged slope. A sentinel posted on the heights around 
could descry the advance of an enemy for miles, and all the 
fighting force could concentrate their efforts on the one 
accessible point, Of course a couple of field-pieces planted 
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on the nearest cliff could have banged the place to rubbish 
in half an hour, but to foemen armed as themselves, or 
even with rifles, this stronghold of the Igazipuza was a 
very formidable fastness indeed, and not far short of 
impr^nable. 

All these points did Dawes and Gerard take in as, upon 
the afternoon of the third day following their compulsory 
enterprise, the waggons creaked and groaned behind their 
panting, toiling spans, up the rugged acclivity aforesaid, 
whither their live stock, urged on by its very willing if 
self-constituted drivers, had already preceded them in a 
now vanishing cloud of dust. They noticed, too, on gaining 
the ridge whence they could look down upon the great 
kraal lying a mile or so before and beneath them, that the 
valley was one of considerable area, and though bush-clad 
was green and grassy. There was yet one thing more they 
noti(^. Rising abruptly from the bush, about a mile and 
a half in the rear of the kraal, was a conical tooth-shaped 
rock, the more noticeable because it seemed to have no 
business to be there at all. It was a kind of excrescence 
on the natural formation of the ground, which was there 
smooth. Yet this strange pyramid, with its precipitous cliff- 
face, thus shot up abruptly to a height of nearly a hundred 
feet. 

Their cogitations on this and other matters were in- 
terrupted suddenly, and in a manner which was somewhat 
alarming. From the tree-clad hillsides arose the same 
wild roaring shout which had preceded the massacre of the 
unfortunate Swazi runaways, and they beheld charging down 
upon them from either side a band of armed men, shaking 
their shields and assegais by way of adding to the strength 
and hideosity of the uproar. 

" All this dancing and bellowing is getting just a trifle 
thin— eh, Eidgeley ? " said Dawes, with a touch of ill- 
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hmnonr, as the savages came surging roond the waggons, 
and amusing themselves by yelling at, and now and again 
goading, the already panting and terrified oxen. The Swazis, 
who had not dared leave the sides of their white protectors, 
turned grey with fear. This was too much like what had 
preceded the slaughter of their companions. 

But the Zulus in the present instance confined their 
aggression to mere boisterous noise. And then the kraal 
in front seemed suddenly in a tormoil. Heads could be seen 
peering over the palisades, and another body of warriors 
came swarming from its gates. These advanced, marching 
in regular orderly column, to meet the wild uproarious crowd 
which was swaying and surging around the slowly pro- 
gressing waggons ; and as they approached they began to 
sing. The burden of their song might be translated in 
this wise — 

** Ho ! the Lion's teeth are sharp, 
They bite, tbey tear ; 
And the land is white with bones 

Round the Lion*8 lair. 
Lo ! the prey oomcs home of itself 

To the Lion's den, 
Whore the Lion's cubs grow fat 
On the blood of men. 
H^ h^ h& ! 
Grow fat on the blood of men ! " 

The repetition of this ferocious refrain was, under the 
circumstances, anything but reassuring ; the fell imagery 
of it only too alarmingly plain. Were they not indeed 
walking of themselves right into the "lion's den "—the 
lair of this savage and freebooting chieftain whose very 
name meant lion in the Zulu language I However, there 
was nothing for it but to preserve a cool and unconcerned 
demeanour, as the singing warrioils drew near; and thus 
marshalled, amid an indescribable din, the shrill chatter 
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of women and children, the clamorons yelping of a hundred 
cuiBy mingling with the rattle of shields and assegai hafts, 
the ramble of tramping feet and the deep-toned, measured 
war-chant of the warriors, our two friends made their 
entrance into the Igazipuza kraal, after a fashion which, 
as Gerard remarked, was a cross between a procession to 
the scaffold and a Ca^sar^s triumph. 

Dawes had wanted to leave the waggons outside, but this 
his escort— or captors — would not hear of. They must all 
enter, had urged the latter. To act otherwise would be 
to make the reception invalid, maimed, unlucky. They 
could ^ out again afterwards if they liked, and Dawes 
for his part sincerely wished they might. 

Large as it was, the open space in the centre of the 
kraal, was nearly filled up with the two waggons and spans 
of oxen, besides their cattle and small stock which had been 
driven into it. A hush had now fallen upon the swarming 
throng, for Dawes had intimated his desire immediately 
to see the chief ; and heads were bent forward in eager 
curiosity, and voices were hushed to whispers as, escorted 
by a group of ringed men, he and Gerard, leaving their 
waggons in charge of Sintoba and the other driver, but 
still inspanned, were ushered upon that errand. 

The chief's hut was no larger than the others, nor was 
there anything to distinguish it from them, except perhaps 
an open space in front of it. It faced, too, a gate in the 
inner kraal, and through this our two friends were marshalled 
accordingly. 

The chief, Ingonyama, was a large, stoutly built Zulu of 
about fifty. He had a shrewd, intelligent face, and his 
shaven head, surmounted by the inevitable Uicoco or ring, 
rendered his high broad forehead almost commandingly 
lofty. His jaw was square and resolute, but there was 
a shifty look in his somewhat deep-^ eyes — a look of 
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cunning which was uncomfortably suggestive of treachery. 
His nails, after the custom of Zulus of rank, were enormously 
long and claw like. Such was the outward appearance of 
the chief of the redoubted Igazipuza. 

He was seated on a dried bullock-hide in front of his 
hut. A large white war-shield was held above his head 
to shelter him from the sun. Beside him sat his favourite 
ifidimay and in the mighty frame and evil countenance of 
this man, our two friends recognized the rival hunter who 
had so inopportunely stepped between them and their game 
a few days previously, Vunawayo. 

Dawes, knowing in such matters, and, moreover, keenly 
alive to all that passed, observed that the head-ringed men, 
who had marshalled them into the presence of the chief, 
saluted the latter with almost royal acclamation, although 
they did not give the " Bayite,'' * a fact which, taken with 
the white shield held* above Ingonyama's head — a royal 
custom — struck him as significant. He, himself, merely 
greeted the chief in the ordinary way, " Saku honay 

The greeting was acknowledged, rather stiffly. Then 
Ingonyama spoke — 

What he saw before him was strange, he said. Here was 
a man who spoke with their tongue fluently, though a 
white man — who was conversant with their customs. Yet 
this man, with his companion, appeared before him with 
arms in hand, came right up to him, their host and enter- 
tainer, holding guns. And the chief cast a meaning glance 
at the weapons. 

" Yes, I allow it isn't precisely in accordance with good 
manners, as Zulus understand them, to do this," returned 
Dawes. "But then neither is it for a crowd of people 

* The salute royal, only accorded to the king, as distinct from the 
" Inkose " or " Baba " (" Chief Father "), employed in haUing a lesser 
potentate. 
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to rush into my camp and kill three men under my nose — 
insist on my accompanying them whither I don't particularly 
want to go — and drive off my cattle in that same direction 
to ensure my following them. Yet this is what your people 
have done, chief of the Igazipuza." 

" Am I armed ? " spake Ingonyama, very conveniently 
ignoring the other's explanation and complaint. ** Behold 
me," stretching forth his hands; "I have not even a 
stick." 

This was true. Yet if the redoubted head of the Igazi- 
puza could afford to sit unarmed, surrounded by his fierce 
warriors, in perfect safety, it was an experiment which 
Dawes, in the light of recent experience, had no intention 
of trying. Indeed, as regarded himself and his companion, 
he considered it a highly dangerous one. To submit to 
coercion well-gilded and concealed like a pill, was good 
policy up to a certain point. When such coercion took 
the form of open and undisguised bullying, to submit was 
impolitic. In fact Dawes had resolved at all costs not to 
submit. 

" It is as the chief says," he replied. " But if the chief 
is not armed, all his people are, and they are numerous. 
Now we are but two men— we are our own chiefs and 
people, too. Under these circumstances it is our custom 
to carry arms, and' it is a custom we cannot lay aside." 

" Whau ! This white man has a valiant tongue," 
muttered Vunawayo with a sneer. 

" And now, chief, we will begin by demanding redress," 
went on Dawes in vigorous pursuance of his policy of bold- 
nes3. " Your people have treated us with something very 
like hostility — have forced us out of our way — and have 
over-driven our cattle and oxen. Yet we are not at war 
with the people of Zulu, nor have we quarrel with any 
tribe or clan within the same." 
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" Surely there is a mistake," spoke Ingonyama. " The 
hostility you mention is but their method of showing 
delight. They hoped to help make you rich by bringing 
you hither to trade. What have you got to sell ? " 

"Before I trade here, Ingonyama, there is another 
matter I would speak about," said Dawes. "With our 
waggons were certain Amaswazi. These people have bequ 
set upon by your warriors and three of them killed. What 
now shall we say when their chiefs ask, * Where are our 
children whom we hired to you to drive your cattle ? 
Where are they, that they return not to their own land ? * " 

"But they were not your servants, Umlungu^'* said 
Vunawayo. " Were they not already fleeing to their own 
land, when our people met them and turned them hack? 
They had broken faith with you." 

" Yet what shall we say when their chiefs ask for their 
return ? " pursued Dawes. " What reply can we make ? " 

" Reply ? Say ? Say that the spears of the Igazipuza 
are sharp," returned Vunawayo with an evil laugh. 

" I think we have talked enough concerning a few Swazi 
dogs," said Ingonyama, taking snuff. " And now, dbelungxi^ 
what have you got to sell ? " 

" Yes. What have you got to sell ? " echoed a chorus of 
voices from the spectators. And then the two, glancing 
around noticed that they were encompassed by a consider- 
able force of armed warriors, who had gathered in groups, 
casually and as if by accident, but in reality with meaning 
and design. 

The chief had risen, and intimated his intention of pro- 
ceeding to the waggons. Dawes, recognizing the necessity 
of extreme wariness, offered no further objection. The 
armed warriors poured into the central space till it was full 
to overflowing, while others clustered about the outer side 
of the fence like a swarm of bees. 
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Ingonjama was graciously pleased to accept a large 
pannikin of gin-and-water, which, having half emptied, 
he passed on to his induna Vunawajo. He further relaxed 
over the gift of some snuflf and a few other things of no 
great value intrinsically. With each present a chorus 
of thanks burst from the throats of all the spectators. 
This became a perfect roar as a gaudy umbrella, striped 
with all the colours of the rainbow, was added to the 
gifts. 

" What is this ? " said the chief, now in high good 
humour, laying his hand on a great tufted tassel-like thing, 
which protruded from a bale. 

" This ? A skin. Fine one, isn't it ? " answered Dawes, 
dragging it forth. And, unrolling it, he spread out the 
skin of a huge lion. A great shout went up. 

^^ Hau! The thing that roars I the thing that roars ! " 
cried the warriors, in accordance with the strange custom 
which obliged them to use some other term to express the 
word which happened to be the name of their chief.* 
Ingonyama's eyes sparkled. 

"Wonderful!" he cried. "Wonderful I It is, indeed, 
a great skin I Whau ! " And spreading it out, he stood 
contemplating it admiringly, walking around it and every 
now and then stooping to touch the massive mane, the 
great tufted tail. 

And in fact a fine skin it was, and had been well taken 
off and preserved — ^head and claws complete — even the 
skull, with the jaws and teeth. 

" And was it this one hole that let out the life ? " said 
the chief, pointing to a single bullet-hole fair between the 
eyes. Dawes nodded. 

" And where was it killed ? " 
** In Swaziland. I killed it." 

* Ingonyama^ meaas *' a lion." 
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" Hd ! My * ghost ' has grown fat and large upon Swazi 
dogs," said Ingonyama, the reference being to the Zulu 
belief that every man has one or more guardian spirits 
which take the shape of some animal, and his of course, 
would be the lion. "I would possess it," he went on. 
** What is the price ? " 

" I had not intended to trade it," answered Dawes. 
" But since you particularly want it, Ingonyama, ten cows 
is the price." 

".4?//" cried the chief, with well-feigned amazement. 
"It is not worth five. Ten cows? Mamo! Was ever 
such a thing heard ! " 

"I told you I did not want to trade the skin. You 
asked me my price and I have named it. It is too high. 
Good. We are both satisfied." And Dawes proceeded to 
roll up the skin with the most perfect coolness. 

" Wait — wait ! Do not be in a hurry. Let us talk," 
said Ingonyama, while a murmur of a>toni8hed indignation 
went up from the warriors. Who was this dog of a white 
man who laughed at the wishes of their chief I They began 
to grip their assegais significantly. 

"It is too dear," went on Ingonyama. "Yet I would 
have it. Take seven cows." 

" My price is ten, and it is not a great price. Consider. 
If the chief of the Igazipuza were taking a new wife, he 
would require to pay more than that for her. Is not a 
splendid lion's skin like this of more value than the mere 
price of a girl ? Look at the size of it, the strength and 
blackness of the mane, the fine preservation of the head 
and teeth." 

And again the trader jerked open the skin, before the 
eyes of the covetous chief. 

" Hd ! " said the latter. " I am not sure it will be a 
lucky deal for me. The lion is my ' ghost,' Umlungii, and 
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see ! this one has a ball between the eyes — between the 
eyes has its life been let out." 

"May that never be your own lot, Ingonyama," said 
Dawes, And as he uttered the words some strange instuict 
moved him to fix his eyes full upon those of the chief. 
Under the circumstances the look was a significant one. 

'^Hau! This begins to look like t<tgati^^^* muttered 
Vunawayo, scowlingly. " And * The Tooth ' is near." 

" Take ten cows then," said Ingonyama with a sigh. 
And he stretched forth his hand to take the skin. But 
Dawes did not tender it. 

" Where are the cows ? " he said. " May I not see 
them ? " 

"They are out grazing now, Umlungu, At milking- 
time they will be here. Then they shall be driven to your 
herd." 

" Quite so. And then the skin shall be carried to your 
hut, chief," returned Dawes, coolly. "And now I will 
drive my waggons hence and outspan them outside the 
kraal." Then he proceeded to give orders to his native 
servants as unconcernedly as though he were starting from 
Maritzburg instead of moving through the armed ranks of 
hundreds of lawless and turbulent savages. 

In the evening the ten head of cattle were duly delivered. 
They were indifferent-looking beasts for the most part. 
Dawes surveyed them critically. 

" I don't know that old Ingonyama hasn't done us now, 
Ridgeley," he said. " These are weedy looking brutes, but 
three, or perhaps four of them, ain't bad ; and I suppose 
we must take what we can get. I shall be glad enough to 
say good-bye to this place, and as soon as the stock and 
things are rested, we will try our hand at trekking away. 
And now let's take the skin over." 

• Witchcraft. 
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Followed by Sintoba, bearing the lion's skin, the two 
proceeded to Ingonyama's hut. As before, the chief was 
seated outside on a bullock-hide, with Vunawayo and half 
a dozen other amakehla^ or ringed-men, around him. This 
time he waxed quite friendly and conversational, and invited 
his involuntary visitors to sit down and drink tijtvala. 
This liquor, which is a species of beer brewed from maize 
or millet, was brought in huge bowls of baked clay. A 
gourd was apportioned to the two white men, but the Zulus 
contented themselves with the simple process of picking up 
the clay bowl and drinking therefrom; and Gerard, who 
had seen some beer-drinking among natives, still found 
room for astonishment over the enormous quantities which 
his present entertainers were able to absorb. 

The sun had gone down, and the afterglow had faded red 
on the surrounding cliffs, then merged into the pearly grey 
of twilight. The picturesque circle of the great kraal was 
alive with the figui'es of its wild denizens, lounging in 
groups or stalking among the huts. Files of girls returning 
from the spring, calabash on head, made melody on the 
evening air, lifting up their voices in song as they walked ; 
and though the strain was monotonous and barbaric, the 
effect was not unpleasing ; and the deep tone of men's 
voices mingled with the shrill laughter and shriller shriek 
of children. The wavy glow of fires shone out upon the 
deepening twilight, and above the domed huts rose many a 
smoke reek. 

"What a strange rock that is," remarked Gerard, i-e- 
f eiTing to the great solitary pyramid which we have already 
described, and which, looming out in its isolation, seemed 
to gain in size. " What is it called ? " 

" It is called Izinyo — ' The Tooth,' " answered Vuna- 
wayo, after a momentary hesitation on the part of any one 
to i-cply. 
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" That is ft strange name," said Gerard. *' Is it so 
called because of its shape ? " 

** And because it ea/«." 

" It eats I " echoed Gerard, mystified. " How ? What 
does it eat ? " 

"Wizards, and — other people," said Vunawayo, darkly. 
And both Gerard and Dawes thought they saw more than 
one significant look exchanged, and both remembered the 
muttered remark of their informant while they were chaff'er- 
ing over the lion's skirt. That remark stood now explained, 
and in a very grim and boding sense did the explanation 
strike them. 



CHAPTER XV. 



"the tooth." 



In announcing his hearty desire to bid good-bye to the 
Igazipuza kraal as soon as possible, John Dawes had stated 
no more than the barest truth, but its fulfilment seemed 
destined to be postponed indefinitely, failing the conversion 
to his views of the Igazipuza themselves. They, apparently, 
did not share his aspiration. They were not nearly so 
anxious to part with him as he was to part with them, and 
objected most strenuously to all and every suggestion to 
that end. ' In sum, he and his companion and servants, 
and all their possessions, were practically prisoners. Ingo- 
nyama's motives in thus holding them in restraint they 
were up till now at a loss to fathom. It was not trade, for 
they had long since bartered everything negotiable. It 
certainly was not friendship, for the chief's manner had 
become sullen and distrustful, not to say gruff. John 
Dawes, who understood natives thoroughly, and knew that 
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they are nothing if not practical, confess^ himself utterly 
baffled, failing a motive. 

Once they had actually inspanned, but before they had 
trekked half a mile from the kraal they were met by a 
large force of armed warriors, and deliberately turned back. 
There was no help for it. Might was right, and comply 
they must. But, after that, under pretence that the chief 
had forbidden any grazing within a certain radius of the 
kraal, all their trek-oxen were driven away to a small out- 
lying kraal in a distant comer of the hollow. No obstruc- 
tion was placed in the way of them looking after the 
animals, counting them occasionally, and so forth. But 
any attempt at inspanning was very promptly frustrated. 

As with the chief, so with his followers. Taking their 
cue from him, these had become more and more insolent, 
ruffianly, and bullying in their demeanour. They would 
swagger around the waggons, hustle and annoy Sintoba and 
the other native servants, pull things about, and behave in 
general in such fashion as would almost put to the blush a 
crowd of the worst kind of British yahoos. Once, indeed, 
yielding to an uncontrollable impulse of exasperation, 
Gerard had given one of these sportive young savages a 
sound thrashing. It was an impmdent not to say a 
perilous thing to do. But again a bold attitude answered, 
and the Igazipuza became a little more respectful. 

Days had merged into weeks, and weeks had almost 
lengthened into months, and still no chance of getting 
away. Taking Sintoba into complete confidence the pair 
would, on such few occasions as they could find themselves 
absolutely and entirely beyond the reach of prying eyes and 
eara, discuss the situation earnestly and in all its bearings. 
The only motive either Dawes or Sintoba could guess at 
was that an Anglo-Zulu war was imminent, if it had not 
actually broken out. This would supply a sufficient reason 
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for their detention. Ingonyama was holding them as 
hostages. In the event of hostilities with the British, his 
intention was probahly to carry them captive to the king's 
kraal. Or he might be keeping them with the design of 
sacrificing them to the manes of such members of his clan 
who might eventually be slain. This aspect of the case was 
not a pleasant one. 

Seldom indeed could they feel sure they were out of 
hearing of their gaolers, out of sight never. The latter 
were ever around them, on one pretext or another. If 
they so much as strolled down to a water-hole to take a 
swim, a group of armed warriors was sure to start up at 
some unexpected point, and hover around them until their 
return. If they rode out to see how their stock was getting 
on, it was the same thing, a band was sure to make believe 
to be proceeding in the same direction, and they had long 
since ascertained that the sole entrance to the place was 
indefatigably watched and strongly guarded day and night. 
Now, all this surveillance, at first galling and irksome in 
the extreme, eventually became more serious in its results. 
It told upon their nerves. It was ominous — depressing. 
They were as completely shut away from the outer world 
in this wild and remote fastness of the Igazipuza as though 
shipwrecked on a desert island. Those grey cliff walls that 
encircled them became hateful, horrible, repellent. They 
were even as the walls of a tomb. 

"Well, Ridgeley, I own this is getting serious," said 
Dawes, one morning as they sat on the waggon-box moodily 
smoking the pipe of bitter reflection. "And the worst of 
it is I see no way out of it. I've been in a queer comer 
or two in my time, but never did I feel so thoroughly like 
a rat in a trap as now. There's no way of climbing these 
infernal cliffs ; leastways, not with our horses, and without 
them, we might almost as well stop here, for we should be 
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overhauled and lugged back to a dead certainty. The way 
we came up is no go, either." 

**No, it isn't," agreed Gerard, despondently. "I don't 
want to croak, Dawes ; but it strikes me the tenure of our 
lives is not worth a great deal to any one who thought to 
do a good spec by purchasing it." 

The suspense, the daily, hourly apprehension under which 
they lived, had made its mark upon Gerard, and even his 
cheerful spirits and sunny good humour had begun to fail 
him. He thought of his young life, and the joy and ex- 
hilaration of living which until lately had been his. He 
thought of those he had left behind him in the Old 
Country. But, most of all, full oft and continually — and 
he had plenty of time for thinking, little else, in fact — ^lie 
thought of May Kingsland, and that bright golden day and 
happy peaceful evening he had spent in her society. How 
would she feel, he wondered, when she came to hear of his 
death — God grant it might not be a barbarous and linger- 
ing one — at the hands of cruel and merciless savages ? 

"Don't lose heart, Ridgeley, whatever you do," said 
Dawes, looking at him earnestly. ** The situation is pretty 
black, but, please Heaven, we'll get through to talk over it 
snug and safe at home one of these days. The worst of it 
is that it's all my doing you're in this fix at all. That's 
what I blame myself for, my lad." 

"Then don't think of doing that," returned Gerard, 
with all his old alacrity. " Aren't we in it together, share 
and share alike, risks as well as good times. Come now, 
Dawes, if I think you're bothering over that, it'll go far 
towards knocking the bottom out of me. Hang it all, 
can't we get on the horses some dark night, and make a 
dash for it ? " 

"We can't, Ridgeley, and for this reason. It would 
simply be the death warrant of all our people if we sue- 
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ceeded, and of ourselves if we didn't. Tm not a more 
straight-laeed chap than most, but, you see, I can't exactly 
bring myself to slope ofiF and leave Sintoba and the rest of 
them in the lurch. No. We must either march out as we 
came, with all the honours of war, or — stay here," 

" I never thought of it from that point of view, I admit," 
said Gerard. 

"There is another scheme I've been plotting, but it 
don't pan out overmuch," went on Dawes. " If one could 
manage to smuggle you out, by hook or by crook, you 
might find your way to Ulundi, and lay the case before the 
king, always provided there's no such thing as a British 
war, of course. But, bar that event, Cetywayo would soon 
bring Master Ingonyama to book. He's a straight man, is 
Cetywayo, and well-disposed towards Englishmen, though 
we have been badgering him more than enough of late. 
But he'd never allow a couple of British subjects to be 
put upon in this outrageous manner by one of his own 
subordinate chiefs." 

" By Jove ! that is an idea," said Gerard. " But would 
it be better than knocking up a rescue expedition among 
our own people — in Natal for instance 1 " 

" Rather. About five hundred per cent, better. Why 
such an expedition would mean a young war, and do you 
tliink Government would embark on that for the sake 
of a brace of poor devils of ti-aders ? Not much. It'd 
say we travelled at our own risk, and if we'd got into 
difficulties we must get out of them on the same terms. 
Even if otherwise, just think of the red tape ! No. My 
plan is the best, and, I'm afraid, the only one." 

For a few moments both men sat puffing at their pipes 
in silence. Gerard felt his pulses beginning to throb already 
with the excitement and prospect of such an adventure. 
Then he said — 
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" It won't do, Dawes ; I'm not going to leave you. We 
must go out together or not at all." 

" That's no sort of good sense," was the other's rejoinder. 
'* I shall be all right here, and it's the only way out of the 
difficulty." 

" But, on your own showing, they will take it out of 
you," urged Gerard, speaking quickly. " Didn't you give 
that as a reason just now for not leaving Sintoba and 
the othci's behind 1 You go, and leave me to take my 
chance here." 

** Yes ; but the cases are different, I can manage them 
better. You see, I understand them thoroughly, and you, 
after all, arc a good bit of a novice. Still, you know enough 
of the country and people to get along among them, and 
find your way to Ulundi as quick as possible ; but if you 
were left here on your own hook you'd likely make a mess 
of it. Tell the first you meet 'you are the bearer of a 
message to the king, and they will be bound to help you. 
They dare not refuse. We must pan out the thing, though, 
with every care. The main difficulty will, of course, be 
that of getting you clear out of this place, in the first 
instance. The rest is simplicity itself in comparison." 

In the dead of night, by the light of a lantern, the 
two would sit in the waggon tent, while Dawes, with 
surprising accuracy, drcw from memory, and in as small 
a compass as possible, a map of that section of the Zulu 
country which comprised their present place of captivity 
and the king's capital, and night after night, with their 
heads together, they would sit studying this rough plan, 
while Dawes pointed out the general features of the 
country — the lay of the mountains and the most convenient 
and least frequented route to be chosen. With extra good 
luck, he reckoned Gerard might make Ulundi in a little 
over two days — with ordinary luck it might take him four. 
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But that Cetywayo would order their immediate release he 
never entertained or uttered the smallest doubt. 

One day Gerard saddled up his pony, and started off 
alone to see how their stock was getting on. And, indeed, 
it really seemed that he was alone, for strange to say, none 
of the Igazipuza offered to accompany him, nor did he 
meet with a soul on the way. But between seeing nobody 
and being himself seen by nobody, he well knew there 
lay a wide difference, and he must be careful accordingly ; 
indeed, he ahnost began to fear that this unwonted 
immunity from surveillance concealed a trap — was designed 
to draw him into some indiscretion, which might be turned 
into a reason for his destruction. 

The intense longing to escape, however, soon overweighed 
all prudential consideration to the extent of causing him 
to scan for the fiftieth time every cranny and crevice in 
the face of the cliffs, which might by any chance afford 
exit. Surely there was some such — a cleft, a gnarled tree, 
a concealed passage. Hardly could he beheve there was 
not. But, even as heretofore, he could not find it, and 
despondently he once more turned his horse to ride back 
to the waggons. 

Suddenly the animal shied, and dropping his nose to the 
ground sniffed at something and then backed away, snorting. 
The white round object which had caused the alarm needed 
no second glance. It was a human skull. 

Yet another lay there, its fleshless eye-holes staring upward 
from the grass. Scattered around were fragments of broken 
bones. 

Gerard looked up. In his meditative fit he had ridden 
abstractedly, not seeing where he was going. Now he 
found himself at the foot of a great rock, and a cold 
shiver ran through his frame, for he recognized it as 
the rock called IzinyOy " The Tooth." It was the rock of 
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slaughter — *^ the tooth that eats,'' as Yunawayo had grimly 
pat it. 

For various reasons he had always avoided this locality, 
lie had no sort of an inclination to explore it — ^very much 
tlie reverse — ^and he feared lest in doing so he might 
unconsciously be offending the superstitions of the people. 
Now, thus brought by chance to its very base, he looked 
up at it with a cold, creepy sensation of shuddering awe. 
He contemplated it much as a Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity "citizen" during the thick of the Beign of 
Terror, may have contemplated the guillotine, as an in- 
stitution with which he might any day be called upon to 
cultivate a much closer acquaintance. 

He looked down at the shattered bones, then up at the 
cliff. This was the mode of death then. The victims 
were taken to the summit of this latter-day Tarpeian rock 
nud hurled therefrom. But as he looked something seemed 
to be flapping softly against the face of the cliff high 
overhead. Ropes ? Reims? Were people then hanged from 
the brow — not merely thrown over ? Hanging was not 
a Zulu method of slaughter. Gerard was more mystified 
than ever. 

And with this mystification came a great and growing 
curiosity. As he was here he determined to explore further. 
He would take advantage of being alone and unwatched 
to ascend the rock. A horrible fascination, which was more 
than mere curiosity, seemed to beckon him on, and with 
it ran an instinctive feeling that the knowledge thus gained 
might possibly be of use to him. Acting upon this 
impulse he rode round to the other side and began the 
ascent 

The latter was not difiicult. Precipitous only on its 
front face, the further side of the pyramid, though steep, 
was smooth enough to enable him to ride nearly to the top. 
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Here, however, he was obliged to leave his horse and ascend 
on foot by a rough-hewn but well-worn path. 

The summit was large enough to hold about fifty persons. 
It was smoothly rounded, with a hollow depression in the 
centre. And as Gerard's glance fell upon this, every drop 
of blood within him seemed to turn to ice. 

A sharp, tough stake, pointed at the top, rose upright 
in the centre of the hollow, and upon this stake, in a 
sitting posture, shrivelled, half mummified, was impaled 
a human body. The head lay over on the shoulder, and 
on the features, drawn back from the bared teeth in a grin 
of ghastly torment, was the most horrible expression of 
fear and agony. The eyeballs, lustreless and shrunken, 
stared upon the intruder with a stare that might haunt 
him to his dying day, and gazing upon the grisly con- 
tortion of the bound and trussed limbs — the terrible 
attitude — the foetid odour of the corpse — for in this dry 
atmosphere decomposition had been a long and gradual 
process — it seemed to the petrified and unutterably horror- 
stricken spectator that the tortured wretch must still have 
life in him. 

Recovering by a strong eflfort of will some degree of 
self-possession, for the horrid sight had turned him sick 
and faint, Gerard drew nearer to the corpse. The stake, 
burnt and hardened to a point, was of the umzimhili or 
iron-wood. This was clearly not the first time it had been 
so used, and now as he remembered the skulls and bones 
lying beneath, he thought with a shudder on the numbers 
of wretches who might have suffered this most hideous 
of deaths. Heavens I and might not he himself, and 
Dawes, be called upon to suffer in like fashion, at the 
mercy, as they were, of this horde of cruel barbarians ? 

He turned his face outward to look over the valley. The 
sweet golden sunshine, now declining, shed a softened and 
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beautiful light upon the verdure of the bush, toning down 
the angles of the grey cliffs. Blue smoke clouds curled 
lazily upward from the great circle of the kraal, lying below 
in the distance, and the sound of far-away voices floated 
melodiously, pleasingly upon the clear still air. It was a 
lovely scene, a scene that many might travel any distance 
to look upon, but to him who now gazed upon it from this 
gi'im and horrid Golgotha it was darker, blacker than the 
Tartarus of Dante. 

Then another sight arrested Gerard's attention. Along 
the brow of the cliff was a row of stout pegs driven firmly 
into the ground, and round each was tied a mm, or raw hide 
rope, whose other end dangled over into space. These were 
what he had seen flapping overhead when he was below. 
With a shuddering loathing he drew up one of them. Its 
end was not a running noose as he had expected, only a 
loop, so small that he could not even put his hand through 
it. What new hoiTor did this represent ? 

And then a quick, deep-toned ejaculation behind made 
him start— start so violently in the sudden unexpectedness 
of the interruption in the then state of his nerves, that he 
was within an ace of losing his balance and pitching head- 
long over the height. Recovering himself, however, he 
turned to confront a tall Zulu who stood contemplating him 
with an expression of ironical mirth, and recognized the 
great frame and evil countenance of Vunawayo. 

" Ha, Umlungti ! " said the latter. " So you have come 
to look at the point of The Tooth ? " 

"Yes," answered Gerard, as composedly as possible. 
" But, Vunawayo, what is that ? " 

" This ? " said the savage, reaching up his hand to the 
point of the stake. " It is the point of The Tooth — the 
part it eats with." 

" No ; that, I mean," pointing to the impaled corpse. 
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''Haul That is — its last morsel," replied Vunawajo, 
with the laugh of a demon. *' When The Tooth bites, it 
bites hard. Wizards — and such people. I told you it did." 

"What, then, are these used for?" went on Gerard, 
showing the raw hide rope which he had drawn up. 

" These ? Ha ! not all who come here to be eaten by 
The Tooth are bitten by its point. This loop you see was 
tied round a man's wrists. He was then flung over to the 
full end of the rope, and his arms being fastened behind 
him, were broken by the jerk. He dangled there until he 
dropped loose. The last to suffer in this way was a woman 
who had been a captive, and was taken to wife by the chief. 
She killed her newborn child, saying that she would die 
rather than increase the strength of the Igazipuza. She did 
die — but she took a long time about it— a long, long time." 

" And who was the man who was impaled, Vunawayo ? 
What did he die for ? " 

" Be not too curious, UmHngu,^'' was the answer. " Have 
patience. There may soon come a time when you shall 
attend at the * eating of The Tooth.' Have patience." 

To Gerard, in his then frame of mind, it seemed that 
the other's tone was fraught with grim irony, with fell 
signifioance. ' 

" Let us go down," resumed Vunawayo. " Ha ! our 
meeting up here has been short and unexpected. But it 
may be that we shall meet again upon the point of The 
Tooth, and then our meeting will be a much longer one. 
Oh yes ; we shall meet again up here," added the savage, 
with a sinister laugh, as he turned to lead the way down. 

And Gerard, unnerved by these evidences of the sickening 
barbarities practised by this ferocious clan, could hardly 
bring himself on his return to tell Dawes what he had seen. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ATTEMPTED ESCAPE. 

Dawes, prompt to discern that his young companion had 
seen or heard something to unnerve him, was not long in 
getting at the whole story of the latter's discovery. 

" It's a pity you turned your explorations in that direction, 
Ridgeley," was his verdict, "for I'm afraid the result has 
knocked you out of time some — and it's still more a pity 
that Vunawayo should have stumbled across you up there, 
because of course he saw that you were a bit upset, and it 
gives them a sort of a hold on us. Well now, you see, my 
plan is the best in the long run. You must try and make 
a break for it, and see what you can do for the rest 
of us." 

But still Gerard refused, refused uncompromisingly to 
leave his comrade alone in the power of these barbarians. 
At length it was agreed they should toss up which should 
make the attempt. 

" Here, you'd better do the throwing, or you'll be swearing 
I've hocussed the coin," said Dawes, with a dry smile. " By 
Jove, I've tossed for many a thing, from drinks upwards, 
but never for quite such a life-and-death business as this. 
Still, I hope you may win, for I tell you candidly you would 
stand a bad chance if left here. Well, heads you go, tails 
I stay. What's it to be — two out of three, or 'sudden 
death ' ? " 

" Sudden death sounds unlucky. Two out of three we'll 
say. You throw." 

" All right," said Dawes, producing a shilling and con- 
templating it with that dry, quizzical look of his that did 
duty for most men's laugh. " Her most Gracious Majesty 
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isn't in it up here compared with Ingonyama — confusion to 
the latter. Now— call." And up went the coin. 

" Heads ! " sang out Gerard. Heads it was. 

Up went the coin again. This time " tails " turned up. 

" So far a draw. Now for the casting vote," said Dawes. 

" Heads ! " cried Gerard again. " Hurra No. I've 

lost — though I've won the toss," he ended, as the coin, 
having wobbled indecisively, settled down, head uppermost, 
on the waggon box. 

" That's as it should be," said Dawes. " The next thing 
is to choose our time. A rainy, dark night would be the 
best. Zulus, you know, hate being out of doors at night. 
They're as frightened of bogies as so many children. But 
there's no chance of any such luck, I'm afraid. Well, wo 
must just watch our opportunity." 

The latter came. Two nights after the decision by lot 
there was a gathering and a war-dance at the Igazipuza 
kraal. Throughout the afternoon the warriors were parading 
and singing, and towards sundown there was a great beef- 
killing, at which Gerard himself assisted, and in order to 
lull suspicioi^ffected great interest in the spearing of the 
doomed catlfe, half of which, frenzied with apprehension 
and the clamour of the crowd, broke loose and temporarily 
escaped their slayers, affording much sport to the excited 
savages in hunting them down one by one, and slaughtering 
them, amid an indescribable uproar. 

"Now, Ridgeley, you have got everything you will 
require," said Dawes. " The map, ammunition, everything. 
The row will be at its thickest in less than an hour. That 
will be the time. Even the guards at the entrance to this 
hole will be so taken up watching the fun down here, you 
may be able to slip past them." 

But Fortune was destined to prove unfavourable. As the 
moment for making the attempt drew near, and even John 
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Dawes the imperturbable felt his pulses beat quicker, 
messengers arrived from the chief requesting — though the 
request was really a command— their presence at the 
gathering. 

It was disconcerting, at first. But Dawes's keen faculties 
saw in the apparent difficulty his opportunity. The 
messengers were few in number, and eager to get back 
themselves to the scene of the festivities. He readily fell 
in with the request, and with great deliberation replied 
that they would saddle up their horses and ride over forth- 
with. This proposal, so far from being received with 
suspicion, excited no surprise. Zulus are great sticklers for 
etiquette ; therefore it struck the messengers as in no wise 
strange that the two white men should elect to put in their 
appearance with every adjunct of state at their command — 
to wit, on horseback. 

" God bless you, Ridgeley," said Dawes, with unwonted 
seriousness, contriving, under cover of saddling up, to 
exchange a firm hand-clasp with his young companion, 
unseen by the messengers. " When we get near the kraal, 
then edge off and make a dash for it. FU give you the 
word." 

Their outspan was some three or four hundred yards 
distant from the kraal. As they approached the latter, they 
could see that the war dance was in full swing. In the I'ed 
glow of the groat fires the forms of hundreds of excited 
savages, in all their wild paraphernalia, showed forth weird, 
monstrous, fantastic, as they went through their barbarous 
performance, and the thunder of the war-song gathered in 
volume, swelling up to the star-lit heavens like the fierce 
roar of ravening beasts. Gerard's heart was beating like a 
hammer. 

" Now, Ridgeley I Now is your time I " whispered 
Dawes, as the messengers who were escorting them had in 
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their eagerness been gradually increasing their distance in 
advance. 

Gerard, who had learnt promptitude in a sufficiently hard 
and practical school, said not a word. Wrenching round 
his horse's head, for the animal was loath to part from its 
companion, he spurred away into the dark bush, straight for 
the head of the valley. And as he rode, from all the 
agonized suspense of his young heait, went up an unspoken 
prayer that he might succeed, that he might be the means 
of rescuing his companion from the deadly peril which 
lowered over him, which lowered over them both. 

The kraal was already left behind on his right, the wild 
tumult of the war-dance began to grow fainter. A puff of 
cool air fanned his face. He had almost gained the ridge. 
Could it be — dared he hope— that he was after all to meet 
with no opposition ? Could it be that the guards had all 
been summoned to attend the revelry ? Ha I what was 
that? 

In the light of the stars — and South African starlight can 
be very bright — he saw dark forms running, converging on 
his line of flight, could even distinguish the white on their 
shields, the occasional glint on the point of an assegai. 
Then a line of figures started up right before him, as it 
were out of the earth itself, barring his way, and a deep- 
toned, peremptory voice called upon him to halt. 

It was a critical, a fearful moment, yet he hesitated not. 
Putting his horee right at the foremost, he charged through. 
And then the wild Igazipuza war-cry rent the night, and he 
could hear the whiz of flying assegais past his head. 

Even then he would not use a weapon — would not fire. 
Like lightning it flashed through his brain that he must 
get through bloodlessly — without taking a life — or not at 
all. He might kill one or more of his assailants. He 
might even thus ensure his own escape ; but in that case 
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wonid he not be dooming to death his comrade ? Would 
not the latter be inevitably sacrificed ? Would not the 
revengeful and exasperated barbarians demand life for life, 
blood for blood ? Seldom, we trow, has one so young in 
years been called upon to face so difficult and delicate a 
dilemma, seldom has he disposed of it so resolutely, so 
judiciously. 

He heard the swarming rush of his pursuers as they 
charged down the hill on either side of him. His pulses 
bounded, and his steed, maddened with excitement and 
terror, snorted and tugged at the reins as the terrible 
slogan rang forth from those fierce throats, expressing in 
curdling meaning their veritable thirst for blood — 

" Igazi—pu—za ! " 

And now with a thrill of unspeakable exaltation, he 
realized that he was going dmvnhill, that he was actually 
outside that hated and ill-omened hollow which had been 
their drear prison-house all these weary weeks. Every drop 
of blood in his veins tingled ; every nerve thrilled. But 
the pursuers kept up their pace horribly, and the way was 
rough, fearfully rough. Even the sure-footed Basuto pony 
stumbled and floundered in the darkness ; once or twice 
came down nearly on his knees. 

" Igazir—pu—za ! " 

The frightful shout thundered still in his wake, still as 
close as before. In the darkness, on the steep and rugged 
descent the fleet-footed savages could almost keep pace with 
the horse. With the very brief start he had been able to 
obtain, they would surely run him down sooner or later. 
His steed could not keep on at that pace for ever. Besides, 
a hole, an excrescence in the ground, a false step, anything, 
and he would be at their mercy. 

On he kept. The air seemed to tear past his ears as he 
sped. The stars overhead were as a whirling wheel of fire- 
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works. Would not Nature even come to his aid, afford 
him a hiding-place, a refuge ? The rugged mountains 
loomed black to the sky in all their savage wildness. Oh 
for a few miles of level stretch to yield him the precious 
start which should be the saving of him, the saving of them 
both ! And then it seemed that his despairing wish was 
answered. A black line rose right across his way. It was 
a wide belt of forest land. Here at any rate he might find 
hiding — shelter — some means of baffling the pursuers. 

For although the fierce shouts of the latter had long since 
ceased, not on that account did he flatter himself they had 
given up the chase. These bloodhounds would not abandon 
their prey so readily. Even though the morning might see 
him a long distance from their haunt, yet would he by no 
means be safe. The Igazipuza were drawn mainly from the 
Aba Qulusi clan, who inhabited almost exclusively the 
mountainous region of northern Zululand. Not among 
these could he look for help, for guidance in reaching the 
kraal of the king. 

And, indeed, could he so look to any ? What if the war 
with the English had actually broken out ? In that case 
he would be a lawful prey to the firet armed band he should 
meet. The hand of every man, woman, and child in the 
country would be against him. 

The first thing, however, was to evade those now in 
pursuit of him, and with feelings of the deepest thankfulness, 
Gerard plunged into the dark, welcome shades of the forest. 
But here a new drawback, a new peril arose to confront him. 
The ground was hardly less rough than the open hillside, 
and being in shadow, he could not see to guide his horse, 
with the result that now and again the animal would crash 
right into a bush, or stumble and slide over the roots of a 
tree, at the same time nearly braining his rider against a 
limb of the same. Or a buck would start up and rush away 
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headlong throagh the covert, making a prodigious clatter, 
and, as sound travels far at night, the keen ears of his 
enemies would have no diflSculty in following him by their 
sense of hearing alone. 

How long he thus pursued his course Gerard could 
hardly have told ; but at length the deep-drawn breathing 
and stumbling gait of his steed warned him that it was high 
time the latter had a rest, however brief. So he dismounted, 
and having listened a moment, loosened the girths, but with- 
out removing the saddle, and then stood listening again. 

If he had come upon this expedition in search of adven- 
ture, assuredly he had found it, thought Gerard, as he stood 
there by his horse, with the bridle in his hand ready to 
mount at the very first alarm ; as he stood there in the 
midnight darkness of the forest, listening with beating 
heart for the stealthy footsteps of his pursuing enemies. As 
a situation of wild, adventurous peril, assuredly this one 
would be hard to surpass. 

He might thus have been standing about half an hour, 
when a faint, far-away rustling was borne to his ears. At 
the same time his horse began to show signs of uneasiness. 
That was enough. In a moment he had tightened up the 
girths, and was in the saddle again. 

The rest, though brief, had meant new life to the horse. 
The game little Basuto stepped briskly out, but the kloof 
suddenly narrowed into a steep defile, a dry watercourse in 
fact, and here the hoofs made such an abominable clatter on 
the stones as to bring Gerard's heart into his mouth. It 
could be heard for miles in the still silence of the night. 

On he pressed, obliged to follow the lay of the land — a 
long, narrow defile between steep mountain slopes. "Would 
it never end ? It seemed not, as each fresh rise surmounted, 
only revealed the same winding gloomy gorge, black in the 
darkness. 
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Another rest, this time of longer duration, and he pressed 
on again. And then as the first streak of dawn began to 
tinge the sky, Gerard noted that he had got clear of the 
mountains, and was riding over rolling, bush-clad, and 
comparatively level country, but always gradually descend- 
ing. One thing puzzled him however. By the position of 
the rising dawn he had travelled too much to the westward. 
That he had not travelled in a circle he felt sure. Then 
as the dawn lightened he saw in front of him a straggling 
irregular rift in the expanse of bush beneath, and listening 
intently his ear thought to detect the sound of water. Yes, 
it was water — a river. Drawing out the rough map Dawes 
had prepared for him, he decided that it must be the Black 
Umfolosi. If so he had made veiy fair distance. Surely 
he was nearly out of danger as far as his pursuers were 
concerned. 

The next thing was to discover a place to cross. A little 
further on was a rocky conical eminence. By ascending 
this he could command a view of the river, and would thus 
save the time occupied by riding up and down, it might 
be for any distance, in search of a practicable drift. His 
horse needed another rest, and while the animal was bene- 
fiting by this he himself could ascend the hillock and take 
his observations, thus killing two birds with one stone. A 
fatally erroneous move. 

But having resolved upon it, Gerard lost no time in carry- 
ing it out. Leaving his horse with the bridle drawn over 
its head, and the saddle girths merely loosened as before, 
he set to work to climb the kopje. 

The sides wei-e rugged and steep, and the rocky summit 
was crowned with bush and prickly aloes. A good view of the 
lay of the land rewarded his efforts. For miles the bush 
country stretched away, and here and there the dim blue 
line of a mountain in the distance. Beneath, the river 
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seemed to flow aroond a bend in a long smooth reach. 
It was probably deep at this point, in which event he 
wonld have to ride eastward along its bank in search of 
a drift. By comparing the direction it took with the posi- 
tion of the sunrise he felt sure he had reached the Black 
Umfolosi. 

And now as the glorious hues of sunrise began to flush 
and glow in the east, and the varying voices of the wilder- 
ness arose in glad and joyous greeting of another day, the 
piping of biixis, and the hum of insects, Gerard's pulses 
beat with an unwonted sense of exhilaration, of vivid 
delight in his new-found freedom. Fatigue or exhaustion 
he had not as yet begun to feel, for, as we have shown, 
he was in splendid condition by reason of his open-air 
life. But he began to feel uncommonly hungry, and 
the only food he had been able to bring with him were a 
few pieces of bread, crammed hurriedly into his pockets* 
These, however, hard and stale as they were, came in 
uncommonly acceptable now, and he devoured them 
ravenously. 

" That's better," he said to himself, rising slowly. "Now 
for one farewell survey, and then on ^gain." And then he 
dropped back among the bushes and aloes as if he had 
been shot. 

He had left his horse in an open glade. From his 
elevated perch he could see the animal peacefully grazing, 
and he saw something more. Stealing upon it, flitting from 
bush to bush^ came a number of armed Zulus. 

With a fatal fascination he watched their movements. 
On they crept, half crouching, half gliding, but approach- 
ing with incredible rapidity. He could mark them signal- 
ling to each other, then as two or three of them rose to peer 
forward, he saw on their foreheads and chests the blood-red 
disc, the ominous distinguishing mark of the Igazipuza. 
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That these were his pursuers of the previous night was 
established beyond a doubt. 

He watched them as they drew near the horse. But 
instead of running forward to secure the animal, they 
suddenly crouched down and lay motionless. The signifi- 
cance of this manoeuvre was plain enough to Gerard. They 
reckoned that he would return to the horse, and their plan 
was to lie in wait and pounce out upon him when he should 
do so. 

He had a rifle with him — the double gun had been left 
with Dawes — and now he thought how he could astonish 
them, how easily he could pick off, at any rate, one or two 
of them. But what good purpose would that serve ? It 
would draw the whole band on to his hiding-place, and 
he could not hope to resist them ultimately. Besides, the 
objection to blood shedding which had held good at first 
held good still. Dawes was still in their power. 

Then he thought — thought hard and coherently. He 
must abandon the horse and steal away. The savages would 
get tired of watching there for ever. They would quit 
their ambush and come in search of him, or, at any rate, 
some of them might. They would light upon his spoor, 
and easily track him. He must make good his own escape 
while there was yet time. 

Acting on this resolve he sent one more look at the 
lurking barbarians ; then, crawling carefully down the other 
side of the Izoj^je so as to leave it between himself and them, 
he made for the river, judging that upon its banks he was 
likely to find a hiding-place if anywhere. 

To gain it took him some little time. We said that the 
river here flowed in a long smooth reach, and this reach 
was thickly bordered with trees and overhanging bushes. 
Nothing could have answered his purpose better. But, as 
he gained it, he sent one look backward at his late resting- 
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place^ and that look was suflScicnt to show him that he had 
left that refuge not a moment too soon. There was a flash 
^nd movement of something upon the rocky apex. His 
enemies had taken up the spoor and had followed it thither. 

In this conjecturc he was, as it happened, wrong, the real 
fact being that the same idea had entered their heads as 
•had entered his; viz.- that the ko;^e would make a con- 
venient observatory, and two or three of them had ascended 
to explore accordingly. Once there, however, they promptly 
lighted upon the spoor leading away from it, and were at 
that very moment engaged in signalling the discovery to 
the residue of the band below. 

And now Gerard knew that further flight was useless. 
With his horse still under him he might have stood some 
chance, and bitterly did he reproach himself for his careless- 
ness and folly in cutting himself loose from his staunch 
little steed. On foot the fleet barbarians would run him 
down with the untiring persistency of bloodhounds. His 
only chance was to hide. 

But where ? Eagerly, anxiously he explored the river 
bank. Plenty of liiding-places were there, for as we have 
said, the trees and bushes overhung the water in thick 
profusion. It was not sufficient, however, merely to conceal 
himself, he must do so in such wise as to leave no spoor, no 
clue to his hiding-place. 

And as the young adventurer fled swiftly along the river 
bank his heart was filled with a bitter despair. Death stared 
him in the face at every turn — death, violent but swift, on 
the weapons of his enemies, or death by torture at their 
hands — ^here or when they dragged him back captive to 
their wild stronghold. The ruthless persistency of their 
pursuit seemed to point to no other intention. The sight 
of the grisly stake and its impaled burden came back to his 
recollection and rendered him desperate. All considerations 
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of policy were thrown to the winds. He would sell his. life 
dearly now. 

Still there was a chance, and he resolved to -make the 
most of it. Casting his eyes keenly around he noticed a 
quick rapid movement, then a splash. An iguana lying 
along a tree trunk which sloped out almost horizontally 
over the water, alarmed by his presence, had run to the end 
of the boughs and dived in. The idea struck him as an 
inspiration. In a moment he was up the ti-ee ; then, follow- 
ing the example of the iguana, he let himself drop into the 
water as noiselessly as possible. 

It was over his head, but his feet touched ground almost 
immediately. Then he rose again, and keeping under cover 
of the bank began to swim up stream. The current being 
deep was sluggish, and Gerard, who was a strong, powerful 
swimmer, made good headway. Carefully avoiding the 
slightest splash he had swam about two hundred yards, 
when he became sensible of a strange, but ever so slight 
vibration. It was caused by the tread of footsteps on the 
bank. 

He dived and swam beneath the surface in order to 
avoid leaving any ripple. When at last he arose to breathe 
he found he was beneath a huge overhanging bush, whose 
branches trailed down into the water. Nothing could be 
better for his purpose. 

Holding on by a bough, he drew a long deep breath. 
Then peering cautiously forth through the foliage he 
watched and listened. Again came that barely perceptible 
vibration of the bank, and he thought he could detect the 
muffled sound of voices. 

The shadow of the tree-fringed bank lay in an irregular 
line upon the water. The sun was now almost straight up 
stream, reducing the shadow to a mere three or four yards 
of width. And, a short distance below him, projecting 
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from this line of shadow, Gerard, from his conceahnent 
could make oat the moving silhouettes of three or four 
heads. His ruthless parsaers were right over his hiding- 
place. Would they discover it or pass it by ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 



HOW DAWES FARED. 

Having parted with his young companion, John Dawes 
rode on, outwardly cool and unconcerned, though in effect 
his mind misgave him. For he knew that in all human 
probability he had but a few minutes more to live. The 
critical moment would be that of the discovery of Gerard's 
defection, and if he and his party escaped massacre in the 
outburst of fury which was sure to follow, why their escape 
would smack of the nature of a miracle about as much as 
anything he had ever known in his life. 

Fortune favoured him, favoured them both, so far. In 
their impatience to get back to the scene of the revels, the 
messengers had increased the distance between themselves 
and the horsemen, and when Gerard had made his dash 
for it, the shouting and stamping of the wild war-dance had 
80 far deadened all other sounds that the receding of his 
horse's hoofs passed unnoticed by the escort, to whose ears, 
in fact, during the general tumult, the tread of one horse 
made as much noise as that of two. 

Not until ho enteanl the kraal did they make the dis- 
covery that he was alone, and even then, to a quick 
suspicious (jucry as to what had become of his companion, 
Dawes's reply that he supposed the latter had gone back 
to the waggons for something he had forgotten, suggested 
no distrust. These white men had been their prisoners for 
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weeks, they thought, and the guard on the ridge was as 
strong to-night as ever. 

Familiar as he was with such sights, the appearance of 
the Igazipuza kraal as he rode into it that night, struck 
John Dawes as about the most wild and terrific aspect 
of savagery unchecked as he had ever beheld. The great 
open space of its inner circle was crowded with figures. 
Equidistant from each other, far enough from the palisade 
to be safe from accident, and yet sufficiently at the side to 
be out of the way of the dancers, four huge fires were burning. 
Facing each other in two great crescents, fully armed with 
shield and assegai, knobkerrie and battle-axe, their leaders 
standing out a little in advance of the lines, the warriors 
stood, and the red gushing flames of the great fires, lighting 
up the wild fantastically arranged figures with a truly 
demoniacal glare, imparted to these raving, howling human 
wolves an aspect of indescribable ferocity. Starting, softly 
at first, by the leaders of the chorus, the fierce thrilling 
chant of the war-song, taken up by the ranks, gathered in 
strength with every repetition, soon rising to a perfect roar 
of deep chest notes as the savages, rattling their shields 
and weapons, threw themselves into the excitement of the 
thing, beating time with the rhythmic thunder of their 
feet as the tread of one man, turning themselves hither 
and thither, muscles quivering, eyeballs rolling in the fiense 
frenzy of the stimulating exercise. Tlie while the women, 
squatted around against the palisade, were keeping up a 
high, shrill accompaniment to the deep-throated roar 
of the warriors, but never for a moment did that fierce, 
wild thrilling chant lose its rhythm or degenerate into 
discord. 

Ingonyama, with four or five imiunas stood at the upper 
end of the kraal overlooking the ceremonies. The chief was 
arrayed in a war-shirt of flowing hair. Over this he wore 
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the magDificent lion^s skin pnrchased from Dawes. It was 
arranged in snchwise that the grinning open jaws crowned 
him as a head-dress, which, with the sweeping black mano 
falling around his shoulders, and the skin and tail, trailing 
far behind him on the ground, gave him a most formidable 
and ferocious appearance, as of course he intended it should. 
In his hand he held a short-handled, heavy battle-axe, and 
between his eyes was painted the small red disk. 

He took no notice of Dawes, as the latter rode up and 
dismounted. Indeed his attention was occupied with other 
matters, for the dance had ceased, and the warriors, forming 
np into companies, were marching up to where he was 
seated with his attendants. Then halting before their chief 
they began to sing, in long-drawn recitative, a series of 
strophes in which he was hailed by every extravagant title, 
and endowed with every attribute of wisdom and valour and 
ferocity. This being ended, shields and weapons were raised 
aloft, and the companies, wheeling, filed back into the 
central place, and falling into their crescent formation took 
up the war-dance again with unabated vigour. 

Ingonyama, not ill-pleased that his white " guest " should 
witness this testimony to his power and influence, sank back 
into a sitting posture, and motioned to the latter to follow 
his example. But Dawes pretended not to notice the in- 
vitation, and remained standing. He did notice, however, 
the shield-bearer holding the great white shield behind the 
chief, which instance of affectation of royal state he stored 
np for future use. 

" Greeting, Jandosi," said Ingonyama, graciously, for by 
this time the native corruption of the trader^s name had 
leaked out through his servants, and by it he was now known 
to all. " Where is your brother ? " meaning Gerard. 

" Where ? " repeated Dawes, turning to look round, as it 
were with indifferent surprise. " He should be here, though. 
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He mast have returned to the waggons for something. StilJ, 
he should be here." 

It happened that just at that moment the chant of the 
dancing song had sunk rather low. Bome upon the still 
night air, faint and distant, there floated to the ears of 
those who were not taking part in the revelry, a long-drawn 
roar. 

" Igazi—pu — za,^^ 

^^Hau!^^ exclaimed Ingonyama, with a start, listening 
intently. 

Again from the far hillside came the wild slogan. And 
now the indunas echoed the astonishment of their chief. 
The guard on the ridge was aroused. 

All manner of expressions flitted across Ingonyama's face 
— ^rage, mortification, intense puzzlement. The cry should 
have rung out loud and clear, considering the short distance 
which lay between the kraal and the ridge, whereas it 
sounded miles and miles away. The real fact, however, 
being that the first alarm was completely drowned by the 
noise and uproar of the war-dance, and the song in honour 
of the chief, and by this time the guards were far enough 
away in pursuit of Gerard. John Dawes felt every nerve 
thrill witliin him. The critical moment had arrived. 

"Thou liest, Jandosi," said Ingonyama, and a look of 
stem and deadly meaning came over his features, grim and 
ferocious, scowling beneath the great jaws of the lion. 
" Thou liest, Jandosi. Thy brother has fled ; attempted to 
flee, rather," he added significantly ; " for no man ever 
quitted the kraal of the Igazipuza without bidding farewell 
to its chief." 

" Am I responsible for what he has done ? " answered 
Dawes, coolly. " He is young, remember, and young blood 
is restless blood. Perchance he was tired of sitting still for 
ever." 
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*' Am I a child — are these children, Jandosiy thafc yon fill 
up our ears with such tales as this ? " said the chief sternly. 
" Where is your brother ? " 

" Am I an owl — am I a bat, Ingonyama, that you would 
strain my eyes into seeing through the dark ? If, as you 
say, my brother has fled, how then can I tell where he is at 
this moment ? Rather should the question come from me 
to yourself, whom men name as an Isanusi * of renown." 

" Hau ! " burst from the councillors in wild amaze at the 
audacity of this white man. 

"Your eyes?" echoed Ingonyama, and his voice came 
low and trembling with suppressed fury. "Your eyes, 
Jandosi ? Hd ! You shall not indeed strain your eyes 
seeing through the dark, for I will make them dark for 
ever.^^ 

The fell meaning of the tone and words was plain to John 
Dawes. The crisis had come. 

"Move not," he returned quickly, his decisive ringing 
tone arresting as by magic the signal which the chief was 
about to make. " Before that happens we will sit in dark- 
ness together. Stir but a finger, Ligonyama, and the tribe 
Igazipuzi may proceed to the election of a new chief." 

With the muzzle of a revolver pointing full at his breast, 
the butt in the hand of a man whose daring and resolution 
was known to all, no wonder Ingonyama should sit rigid 
and paralyzed. His councillors shared his dazed im- 
movability. What marvellous thing was to happen next, 
they thought ? 

Dawes, who was standing beside his horse, prepared for 
the first hostile move, had not raised his arm. He had 
merely brought the weapon to bear after the method known 
as " firmg from the hip." To all outward appearance he 
was merely conversing rather animatedly with the chief. 

• Witch-doctor, or seer. 
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The latter stared at him as though he could hardly believe 
his senses. But there was the little round ring, pointing 
full upon his breast from barely six yards off. The merest 
pressure of a finger, and it would let out his life as he sat. 

" You have treated us ill, Ingonyama," went on Dawes, 
sternly. " We have no quarrel with the people of the Zulu ; 
on the contrary, we are at peace. Yet you have kept us 
here against our will, and treated us as enemies. In two 
days 'my tongue' speaks at Undini, in the ears of the 
Great Great One, by whose light t/ou live." 

This reference to the king, by one of his favourite titles, 
had a strange effect upon this chief, whom the speaker by 
this time more than half suspected of being a rebellious and 
plotting irassal. For an instant it seemed that the latter's 
uncontrollable rage would triumph over his fear of death. 
But he only said, with a sneer — 

" Not so, Jandosi. ' Your tongue,' however long, will be 
brought back here. Long before the end of two days it 
will have ceased to speak for ever. When a tongue is too 
long, we cut it. Hd ! We have a Tooth here which can 
bite it short. Your ' tongue ' shall be bitten on the point 
of The Tooth, Jandosi. Hd ! " 

Which being rendered out of the vernacular of " dark " 
talking, dear to the South African native, into plain English, 
meant that in the chief's opinion Gerard would assuredly be 
recaptured, and in that event would be adjudged tb the 
hideous fate of the wretch whose body he had found 
impaled on the summit of The Tooth. 

" I think not, Ingonyama. I think my * tongue ' will 
speak at Undini in words that will move the Lion of the 
Zulu to wrath. It may be that it will speak of another 
Lion, who sits beneath the white shield as a king, who 
within the territory of the great king levies war upon and 
treats as enemies the friends of the Lion of the Zulu. Yet 
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it is not too late. Yon have bnt to give the word, now this 
night, that I and mine may depart unmolested, and I can 
draw back my * tongue ' before it reaches as far as Undini, 
for I am a peaceable trader, and have no wish to mix myself 
up in anybody's quarrels." 

A deep-chested gasp of wonder escaped his listeners. 

" You are a bold man, Jandosi," exclaimed the chief. 

" My life has its value, but the life of the chief of the 
Igazipuza has a far greater one. And this I hold in my 
hand." 

Another astonished gasp escaped the hearers. This state- 
ment was only too true. Here, in the heart of the Igazi- 
puza kraal — his ferocious warriors going through their 
appalling war-dance, with the aspect of fiends let loose, but 
a few paces distant — Ingonyama in his heart of hearts 
quailed before this solitary white man dictating terms. 
Again had a policy of boldness succeeded. 

"Return to your waggons, Jandosi," said the chief at 
length. "I would think this matter over. You shall 
know my answer in the morning." 

Most men would have pressed for a reply there and 
then, but John Dawes was nothing if not judicious. He 
thoroughly understood the policy of providing a broad 
bridge for a fleeing foe. His object was gained, viz. to 
secure himself at the moment of the popular outburst, and 
he had nearly succeeded. 

" Now are the counsels of good sense about to triumph," 
he repUed. "Take till the morning to consider, even then 
may my ' tongue ' be recalled. And now, send one of these 
indufias to go with me to the waggons and to remain the 
night, for your people are turbulent and rude at times, 
Ingonyama, and I would avoid trouble with them." 

The chief thought a moment, then uttered a word or two. 
One of the councillors stood up. 
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" Good," said Dawes. " Fare thee well, wearer of the 
lion's skin. Between the eyes was the life let out — may 
that never be the lot of its wearer, chief of the Igazipuza." 

He knew that Ingonyama was for the time being cowed, 
and that it was* incumbent upon him to return to his 
waggons before the reaction should set in. Yet as he rode 
at a footpace out of the kraal, with the induna walking 
beside him, as he passed behind the ranks of excited 
barbarians almost within touching distance, he honestly 
expected every moment to be his last. A word from the 
chief, a cry, a signal, and that armed mass would fall upon 
him in a moment and hack him into a thousand pieces. 
Still, for some unaccountable reason, the " word " remained 
unspoken, the signal was not given. It might be that 
Ingonyama had further and more fell designs ; it might be 
that he was acting in good faith, anyhow Dawes reached 
his waggons unmolested. 

But he had ample reason to congratulate himself in 
securing the presence of the iyiduna — or hostage as the 
latter really was — for by-and-by, as the warriors discovered 
the escape of Gerard, they came surging around the waggons 
in a wild, clamorous, threatening crowd. Even then, in 
the presence of one of the most trusted councillors of the 
chief, a massacre seemed imminent, but eventually they 
drew oflf. 

Throughout that night as Dawes lay, feigning sleep but 
never more fully awake in his life, he was wondering how 
his young companion had fared. So far, the latter must 
have effected his escape, inasmuch as he had not been 
brought back. Whether he would ultimately succeed de- 
pended largely on the vigour and persistency wherewith the 
Igazipuza should prosecute the pursuit. 

But that he himself was the right man to remain behind, 
John Dawes was now more than ever convinced. Where 
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would Gerard have been, for instance, under the critical 
circumstances of that night ? The only thing to do now 
was to await with what patience he might the result of his 
comrade's enterprise. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

HOW GERARD FARED. 

Gerard, up to his chin in water, concealed by the sweeping 
boughs, stood back within his hiding-place hardly daring 
to breathe. 

Then it was that his quickness of foresight in swimming 
rather than wading, in swimming beneath the surface rather 
than in the ordinary way, stood him in good stead, for the 
first would have troubled the water, while the second would 
have sent a line of bubblt>s floating down the sluggish 
current, revealing the method of his escape to his pursuers. 
Now they were puzzled. 

By the greatest good luck the manner and place of his 
entering the river had been perfect for its purpose. He 
had got upon the tree trunk in such wise as to leave no 
spoor. Even in letting himself down into the water by the 
branches, he had managed so as to avoid breaking off a 
shower of twigs and fresh leaves, or even bark, to float 
down and indicate the way of his disappearance. The spoor 
seemed to come abruptly to an end — as if the fugitive had 
been whisked up to the skies. The Zulus were puzzled. 

They squatted in a ring with their heads together and 
discussed matters. What did it mean ? The fugitive could 
not have climbed a tree. In the first place there was no 
tree with sufficient foliage to afford him cover ; in the 
second, he was not in any tree within sight ; in the third. 
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the spoor did not lead up to the foot of any tree. For 
Oerard, by a deft spring of a couple of yards, had landed 
himself upon the nearly horizontal trunk without treading 
beneath it. They came to the unanimous conclusion that 
he must have got into the river. But how ? The spoor no 
more led to the river than it did to any tree. Still, there 
he must be. 

Acting upon this idea they spread themselves out to 
search along beneath the bank, and then it was that Oerard 
first discovered their shadowed heads upon the water. But 
searching along the bank was no simple matter, for the 
bank itself was a high clayey wall, perpendicular for the 
most part, and often overhanging. Moreover it was concealed 
by.-a profusion of bushes, whose tangled boughs swept right 
down into the water itself, as we have shown. 

Gerard, in his hiding-place, could hear the muffled hum 
of conversation, though he could not distinguish the woixis. 
Then he heard the rustle of the bushes drawing nearer 
and nearer above his head. To keep his balance he was 
obliged to hold on to a bough with one hand, while the 
other held his rifle, not even above water. He himself 
was submerged to the chin ; fortunately the weather was 
hot, and his involuntary bath, so far, was not in itself 
unpleasant. 

A sound over his head caused him to look upward — then 
start back as far as he could go. Something shot down 
from above, and there passed within a few inches of Gerard's 
horrified eyes the broad blade of a great stabbing assegai. 
It was immediately withdrawn, then down it came again, 
this time narrowly failing to transfix the hand by which he 
supported himself on the bough. The blood ran chill 
within his veins, as he saw what had happened. The 
Igazipuza had spliced a short-handled broad-bladed assegai 
to a pole, and with this improvised lance were going along 
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the bank prodding down into every likely looking place 
which they coald not otherwise reach. 

He flattened himself as far back as he conid against the 
perpendlca^ar bank, and again the mnrderons blade came 
stabbing down, grazing his shoulder this time. Heavens ! 
he could get no further back. The next thrust would 
transfix him. The perspiration stood in cold beads upon 
his forehead, and his brain seemed to be whirling round as 
again and again he watched the deadly spear descend. 
Then hope returned. He seemed far enough in under the 
bank to be just outside any thrust they could make from 
above. They appeared unable to get his angle. Surely 
they would decide that he was not there, and move on. 

And this was in fact what happened, and Gerard b^an 
to breathe freely again. He need not have though. 

There was silence for a few minutes. Had they gone 
on — given up the search ? It almost seemed like it. And 
then just as hope was beginning to burn once more, 
there travelled to his ears a sound which quenched it 
utterly. 

He heard a splash, as of somebody entering the water, 
nearly a hundred yards up the stream — a guarded, would-be 
noiseless sort of splash — then another and another, and the 
purport thereof was plain. His pursuers had adopted 
another plan. They intended to search along beneath the 
bank in person. 

Silently, and with the most intense caution, Gerard 
worked himself into such a position that he could watch 
this new move. By the ripples on the water, by the shaking 
of the bushes, he could see they were drawing nearer and 
nearer. Then the dark forms of three warriors came full 
into view as, half swimming, half wading, they passed 
an exposed point. And now they were barely sixty 
yards off. 
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If only it was dark — dusk even I But the day had only 
just begun. His enemies had the whole of it before them. 
In despair he looked around. Was there no escape ? No — 
none. 

Yet in the blackest moment of dead despair there leapt 
forth hope, a hope so wild, extravagant, that Gerard was 
almost unnerved by the extravagance of it. The river 
bank, as we have said, was perpendicular, and the soil of 
the nature of clay, and the action of the water had worn 
along the base of this a number of holes, all now below the 
surface, for the river was a trifle above its normal level. 
All ? We are wrong. All — save one. 

In the high bank immediately behind his head, some few 
inches long and barely an inch above the surface of the 
water, was an aperture, hardly in fact distinguishable. But 
Gerard, his quickness of resource sharpened by his imminent 
peril, saw it, saw in it a possible means of escape. 

The hole continued under the water, almost to the ground. 
He thrust his foot in, then his entire leg. He could not 
touch the end. He thrust his hand into the portion above 
water and reached upward. It seemed a hollow dome, just 
large enough for his head. If he could stand upright in 
this strange recess the searchers might pass within a few 
inches of him without discovery. 

But he must attempt it at once, so that the slight distur- 
bance of the water which was unavoidable should have 
time to clear off before they arrived. Holding his breath — 
and his rifle, which though soaked and useless for the time 
being, he would not let go as long as he could avoid it — he 
dived into the aperture, and as he felt his footing and his 
head rose above water, he found it was even as he had 
expected. He was in darkness, save for the light which 
came in under the water and through the narrow crevice 
exposed. He could, however, breathe without diflBculty, for 
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the air came in by the same way. But there was a terribly 
damp and earthy exhalation about it, which suggested an 
unpleasant sensation of being entombed alive. 

No room was there, however, for any mere fanciful and 
imaginative apprehensions, for scarce was he ensconced 
within his strange and well-nigh miraculous place of refuge 
than a disturbance of the water which came rippling into 
the hole in little wavelets, momentarily shutting out the air, 
pointed to the near approach of his enemies. Hardly daring 
to breathe himself, he could hear the laboured breathing and 
the stealthy splash of some one swimming or wading. They 
had almost gained his late hiding-place, then I Where 
would he have been but for this later one ? 

And then — oh, horror I was he not premature in his con- 
gratulations ? He had discovered the recess. Why should 
not they ? And having discovered it, why should they not 
resort to the same plan as that which they had adopted to 
sound his other possible or actual hiding-places, viz. to 
thrust in their assegais as far as they would go ? He would 
in that case be slaughtered like a rat in a trap, denied even 
the option of selling his life. Could he not get back far 
enough into the hole to be beyond the reach of spears ? 
No. For even if it went back far enough — as to which he 
was in ignorance — he dared not trouble the water to any- 
thing like the extent such a change of position would 
involve. He must take his chance. 

He heard the splash draw near, then the ni?tle of the 
overhanging boughs as the searchers put them aside. The 
savages had gained his late hiding-place. They stood upon 
the very spot which he had up till a minute or two ago 
occupied. He expected each moment "to feel the sharp dig 
of the spear points cleaving his vitals. 

Not thus, however, was his suspense destined to be inter- 
rupted, but in a different manner, hardly less startling, 
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hardly less fatal. From those on the bank there thrilled 
forth a warning cry, loud, qnick, terrible — 

*' Xwaya ni ^zingtvenyn I " (" Look out I Alligators I ") 
There was silence for a moment. Gerard heard a quick, 
smothered ejaculation of dismay ; then a sound of splashing, 
and once more the bushes were put aside. His enemies had 
precipitately abandoned the search, and were intent on 
securing their own safety. And now the horror of his own 
position came fully home to him. This new and truly 
hideous peril was one he had not foreseen. The alligator 
is scarce enough in the rivers of Zululand, still it exists, or 
did at that time. So intent had he been on escaping from 
his human enemies, that he had not given a thought to the 
existence of the grisly denizens of those long, smooth 
reaches. And here he was at their mercy. Even this very 
hole which had afforded him so opportune a refuge might 
be the den of one of these voracious monsters. And with 
the thought, it was all that poor Gerard could do to keep 
his nerves in hand, to retain his self-possession. With this 
new horror and his long immersion he began to feel chilled 
to the bone. That dark deathtrap was like a tomb. His 
teeth chattered and his knees shook beneath him. His head 
seemed whirling round and round. He expected to feel him- 
self seized by those horrible grinding jaws, gnashed to frag- 
ments while utterly powerless to make a struggle against 
his loathsome assailants. An unspeakably terrible fate I 

Meanwhile the first sharp warning cry had changed into 
a wild uproar. Shouting, stamping with their feet, hurling 
sticks and stones into the water, the Igazipuza on the bank 
were endeavouring to scare off the voracious reptiles until 
their comrades should be safe ashore again, and indeed the 
frightful din of which they were guilty was enough to scare 
the life out of every alligator between the Tugela and the 
Zambesi. Gerard could stand the position no longer. 
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Under cover of the noise, and in the certainty that the atten- 
tion of his enemies would be fully occupied, he slipped from 
the recess back into his former and moi*e open hiding-place, 
and, parting the branches peered eagerly forth. 

At first he could distinguish nothing. The surface of 
the smooth reach gleamed like a mirror in the sunlight. 
Then he perceived a dark, moving object gliding down 
stream, furrowing up the dazzling surftice into lines of fire, 
and his heart well nigh faii6d*him for horror and despair. 
In the long bony head just showing above water, the bull- 
nosed snout, the stealthy glide, he recognized the most 
hideous and repulsive of reptiles, an alligator, and not a 
small one, either. 

The brute seemed to care not overmuch for all the shout- 
ing and turmoil on the bank. Whether it was that he 
knew instinctively there were no firearms in the party, or 
was conscious of his superiority in his own element, his self- 
possession was complete. He glided quietly on, then halted, 
then turned himself hither and thither, wheeled in a circle, 
and halted again, his flat, ugly head lying on the water like 
the stump of a tree. 

Now that their comrades were safe on Lmd again, the 
Igazipuza had ceased their clamour. Indeed, they rather 
laid themsdves out to observe quietness, for the appearance 
of the alligator suggested a new idea. If the fugitive was 
still hiding along the bank he would assuredly come forth, 
preferring to take his chances at their hands to the certainty 
of death at the jaws of the horrible brute. Even. if other- 
wise it would still be rather fun to see him dragged forth 
and devoured. The alligator was their hunting-dog, they 
must not scare it away when it was about to show them 
some sport. So they sat still, eagerly watching it. 

Not less eagerly was it watched by the fugitive himself. 
Gerard, from his hiding-place stared forth upon the monster 
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with a frightful fascination. It was lying out in the 
stream barely fifty yards distant As he gazed, it sank out 
of sight suddenly and noiselessly. Only a few bubbles 
marked the place where it had been. 

The situation was becoming, if possible, more horrible still. 
As long as he could see the enemy it was bad enough. Now 
that he no longer could, it was ten times worse, and he 
pictured the amphibious demon gliding beneath the water 
to seize him. What chance hM be, standing in it up to his 
neck ? The water, though not altogether clear, was suffi- 
ciently so to enable him just to see the bottom, and now he 
hardly dared look down in it, lest he should descry the 
hideous squab form of the frightful reptile, and gaping jaws 
opening to close upon him. Then he looked out again. 
There was the flat, dark object lying on the surface exactly 
where it had disappeared, and — near it was another. Oh, 
Heavens ! There were two of them ! 

The cunning plan of the Igazipuza nearly succeeded. So 
inexpressibly revolting did the prospect of such a fate 
appear, that Gerard was on the point of quitting his con- 
cealment, of coming forth to meet his death in open day on 
the spears of his enemies rather than remain there to bo 
torn limb from limb beneath the water by these loathsome 
monsters. But still something kept him back, a resolution 
to hold out as long as life was left ; for not only did his own 
life hang upon the ultimate carrying out of his mission, but 
that of Dawes and those dependent on them. So he 
summoned all his determination to his aid, and resolved to 
hold out courageously. 

With the instinct of a true adventurer, he began to sum 
up his resources, and they were practically nil. His fire- 
arms were soaked, and even if they would go off, he might 
just as well surrender to his enemies as fire a shot. He 
had a knife — a large sheath-knife — which had formed part 
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of his original outfit, and of which he was secretly proud. 
It was an elaborate concern, with a brass-studded sheath 
and a blade like a young claymore, and had been the object 
of much good-natured banter on the part of Dawes, who 
pronounced it of doubtful oruamentality, and still more 
doubtful utility, for it was too awkward and cumbersome 
for a hunting-knife, though he conceded it might come in 
handy some day to throw at a fellow, the only conceivable 
purpose to which it could be turned. Now, however, the 
great dagger-like weapon seemed to Gerard to be worth its 
weight in gold, for in it lay his sole resource. To be sure, 
a hand-to-hand conflict with a full-sized alhgator in his 
own element, perhaps with two, armed only with a knife 
however large, is a formidable undertaking enough, yet 
Gerard was strong and athletic, and his courage was now 
the courage of despair. 

He could hear the muttered conversation of his human 
enemies on the bank, where they sat overlooking the river 
a little higher up than his place of concealment, and again 
he looked at the alligators. The latter were moving again, 
slowly gliding to and fro, approaching somewhat nearer his 
position. Were they beginning to scent his presence ? It 
seemed like it, from their uneasy suspicious movements. 

And now Gerard made up his mind that if he was to 
fight, he must himself be out of the water. But how ? 
seeing that the clay bank was perpendicular, and the bush 
that screened him was not high enough to shelter him, 
even if he could get out of the water, not to mention the 
prodigious rustle which would certainly betray him to the 
quick ears of the watchful savages, did he attempt to spring 
into its branches. Ah ! He thought he saw a plan. By 
cutting a step or two in the clay bank, he could raise him- 
self almost entii-ely out of the wat^T. It would only be up 
to his knees, at any rate, and he could hold on to a bongh 
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with his left hand, while he fought desperately for his life 
with his right. Bat he most abandon his rifle. 

And then his very reluctance to do this suggested to 
him a further expedient. Those terrible jaws must be held 
at something more than mere arm^s length. Fishing out 
of his pocket some reimpjesy or strips of raw liide, which no 
dweller in the South African veldt^ somehow or other, ever 
seems to be without, he spliced his great knife quickly but 
securely to the end of the rifle, thus turning the latter into 
a most eflScient bayonet, instead of being forced to abandon 
it. Having thus made his preparations, he again peered 
forth to watch the alligators. 

And what a lifetime did it seem to him, standing there 
submerged, a hunted fugitive, the spears of his enemies 
lying in wait for him on the bank, possibly the stake of 
torture, the ravenous jaws of the loathsome monsters below. 
The hot rays of the sun, mounting higher and higher, beat 
down fiercely upon his hiding-place, which, in this instance, 
was fortunate, since it neutralized the shivery chill en- 
gendered by his long immersion. Minutes seemed hours. 
He could not hold out for ever. Exhaustion would come 
upon him, and then Ha ! Now for it I 

The alligators, which had been cruising to and fro in an 
aimless sort of way, were now heading straight for his 
place of concealment. Had they scented him ? Forty 
yards — thirty — ^twenty — he watched them with a horrible 
fascination. Then they both disappeared. Now was the 
time. Placing a foot in the nick he had cut in the clay 
bank, and with his left hand firmly grasping a bough over- 
bead, Gerard drew himself up. By cautiously shifting his 
position, he gained a little more height, and thus hanging 
by the grip of his left hand, his body bent out over the 
water, in which he had stood up to his knees, Gerard 
awaited the attack of the formidable reptiles. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BETWEEN TWO PERILS. 

NoTHixa is SO prone to defeat its own end as the fixed, 
overstrained attentiveness of intense expectation. The 
eye, riveted on one point, almost ceases to see it ; the mind, 
dwelling on one person or object, confuses the idea of that 
person or object twenty times over. Thus Gerard Eidgeley, 
hanging there, staring down into the waters of the Black 
Uraf olosi, momentarily expecting tiie swift stealthy rush, to 
behold the current darkened by the hideous shape of the 
huge lizard rising beneath him, soon lost the power of 
seeing almost anything at all, so intense was the strain 
upon his faculties of sight and hearing. Minutes were like 
feons. His muscles seemed cracking. The terrible sus- 
pense seemed to tell upon him physically, to exhaust him* 
Then suddenly there rose out of the water a pair of great 
bony jaws, and closing with a vicious snap within half a 
yard of his body, sank back again out of sight as suddenly 
and noiselessly as they had appeared. 

Appalling as this occurrence was, its effect was salutary. 
The presence of real and tangible danger broke the spell of 
his terrible suspense. Gerard was himself again now. So 
narrowly had the monster failed to seize him, that he had 
almost seemed to be looking into those hideous jaws with 
their saw-like and curved-back teeth, could distinguish the 
scales on the gaunt bony head, and mark the fiend-like 
expression in the beady cruel eye. Certainly the brute 
would come again, and this time it would be one or the 
other of them. 

Grasping his impromptu bayonet, Gerard waited, cool 
and calm now, but every faculty on the alert. There was a 
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ripple and a swirl on the water, showing that something 
was moving beneath ; and so strange are the fancies that 
flash through our minds at critical times, that at that 
moment Gerard remembered how often he had marked 
that same ripple and swirl, though on a smaller scale, 
where some big trout was on the feed, and had stolen down 
to throw in his cast. Now he himself was being " risen." 

Again came that bubbling swirl, and now again that 
grisly head rose up. And, as it did so, Qerard, with all 
the strength of his arm struck the blade of the knife right 
down into the reptile's eje. In it went, nearly to the hilt. 
The blood spurted forth in a great jet, and the strong, 
thick-backed knife-blade snapped like a bit of rotten stick, 
as the stricken monster wrenched himself round, and, with 
a convulsive plunge, sank out of sight 

It was all done in a moment — so suddenly, so quickly, 
that Gerard could at first hardly believe it had actually 
happened, but for the deep streak of blood upon the surface 
iiikid the seething bubbles where the water was lashed into 
spume by the frantic blow of the monster's tail. But as 
he realized that he had defeated and probably slain his 
formidable enemy, a feeling of elation set in, which, how- 
ever, was not destined to last. True, he had slain one 
alligator, but then there were two. Would not the other 
attack him next, even if the blood did not attract yet more 
of them ? He could not go on killing alligators in this 
fashion all day ; besides, his cleverly devised bayonet was 
snapped and useless. Not altogether, though. There was 
still enough left of the knife-blade to make a sufficiently 
serviceable weapon if planted straight in the eye as before. 

Suddenly his attention was diverted to another matter — 
a sound of quick ejaculations and the vibration of footsteps 
running upon the bank above. Gerard's first thought was 
that he was discovered, but, by the sound, he knew that 
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they had run pasfc. Ha ! They had discovered the alligator 
— ^wounded or slain ! 

From his present position he could not see out, and he 
dared not move from it without exposing himself to the 
twofold danger of being seized in the water, and thus at 
every disadvantage, by another alligator, or by the agitation 
of the branches making his presence known to his enemies. 
So he strove to make up for it by listening with all his 
might. 

That the savages had made a discovery of some sort was, 
from their conversation, inevitable. From the sound of their 
voices he estimated that they were about fifty yards below. 

" Ha I The blood I " he heard one say. " It has taken 
him ; picked him up under the bank. Ou ! " 

"We could not find him, but the alligator has been a 
good hunting-dog. It has nosed him out." And there 
was a general laugh. 

Then followed a volley of quick, excited ejaculations. 

" See there ! " cried one. " He still struggles I Look ! 
Out in the middle. Hd ! " And Gerard, listening, with all 
his ears, could hear the sound of the distant splashing, and 
knew what had happened. The wounded alligator had risen 
again in the middle of the river and was struggling in its 
agony or perchance in the throes of death. The savages, 
watching from the bank, were under the impression that it 
was engaged in devouring him. His heart bounded with 
the thought. If such was their belief, assuredly they would 
abandon the search and go away. But as against this, it 
occurred to him that if the alligator should die the carcase 
might float ; he was not sure w^hether it would or not. If 
it did, why then he was in worse case than ever, for they 
would discover that the monster had been slain by him, 
instead of the other way about, and redouble their eflforto 
at finding him. 
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" Hau ! " he heard one say after a minute of silence. 
" What a straggle I The white man dies hard." 

"Not so," said another. "They are fighting for his 
carcase. Au! What a number of them. They are making 
as much splashing as a steam-vessel I once saw at 
Tegwini I " • 

Again there was an interval of silence, broken only by 
the sound of splashing. Then a voice said — 

" He is gone I They have eaten him up among them ; 
a leg here, and an arm there — a head to another, and so 
on. There is nothing left of the white man. He is dis- 
tributed among all the alligators in the river. But, perhaps, 
that is better than being bitten on the point of The Tooth." 

A general laugh greeted this remark, and then a voice 
called out, " Hlala gahle ! Rest easy, white man I Sleep 
peacefully inside all the alligators. Don't cause them bad 
dreams. Farewell. Rest easy I " 

This witticism seemed to the listener to be the parting 
one, for with the roar of laughter which greeted it the 
sound of voices seemed to be receding. With unspeakable 
and heartfelt thankfulness Gerard realized that the savages 
had at length abandoned the search. 

Even then he was not without misgivings. Their last 
words might have been but a blind to draw him from his 
concealment. He would cling to the latter as long as 
pradence should dictate. 

Time went by. Oerard, listening with all his ears, could 
hear no sound which betokened the presence of his enemies, 
not a murmur, not a footstep. A bird alighted, twittering, 
on the branches just over his head, then another and 
another. A pair of yellow thrushes in the brake behind 
set up their half-grating, half -piping, duet ; and he could 
hear the raucous croak of a white-necked crow, sailing 

* Durban. 
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lazily along the river-bank. Eelieved of the presence of 
its natural enemy, man, the life of this solemn wilderness 
was beginning once more to come forth. 

Gerard, however, delayed long to follow its example, as 
we have said. His enemies might have left some of their 
number at a little distance to watch ; or the very birds 
whose presence now assured him of his safety, might by 
their calls of alarm, attract the notice of the receding 
Igazipuza. So for upwards of an hour he waited there, 
momentarily expecting another attack from an alligator ; 
but whether it was that the struggle and the fate of the 
one had scared away the others from the spot, he was spired 
the ordeal of a second conflict. At length, cramped and 
shivering, every bone and muscle m his body aching, poor 
Gerard hauled himself cautiously up by the overhanging 
branches and stood, or rather rolled, upon the bank 
again. 

To a feeling of unspeakable elation and thankfulness 
succeeded one of depression. He had escaped so far — had 
escaped a double peril, in a manner that was little short 
of miraculous. But here he was, alone in a semi-hostile, 
if not entirely hostile country, which was completely un- 
known to him, without food, and not daring to fire a shot 
lest it should bring his enemies down upon him. More- 
over, he was numbed and shivering from his long immer- 
sion, which might result in fever, ague, and such evils, not 
unknown in the belts of bush country. Again, he was still 
on the wrong side of the river, and now, bearing in mind 
his recent experience of its grisly denizens, the contingency 
of being obliged to cross it alone, and that by wading 
or swimming, he contemplated with shrinking and horror. 
But then again would come the thought of his almost 
miraculous escape. Surely he had been preserved for some 
purpose, and what purpose could be more worthy of accom- 
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plishment than that which he had in hand. No ; this was 
not the time to despair, not it, indeed. 

The day was now well advanced. Gerard, thinking hard, 
resolved that he had better not begin to move nntil dnsk. 
It was dangerous now. He might be sighted from afar, 
or fall in with wandering bands, and not yet did he con- 
sider such a meeting a safe one or likely to result in the 
furtherance of his object. Moreover, he was deadly tired. 
He had slept but little of late, what with the anxiety of 
their position and the excitement of anticipating his own 
attempt — and not at all the previous night. He would 
find some sequestered hiding-place and take the rest he 
so greatly needed ; would sleep, if possible, until evening. 
Then he would contrive to cross the river, and travel the 
night through. Thanks to the repugnance of Zulus to 
being abroad during the hours of darkness, he stood a 
pretty good chance of moving unmolested, and by morning 
he ought to have put a wide enough space between the 
Igazipuza and himself, to feel comparatively safe. 

Acting upon this idea, he started off along the river- 
bank to find a snug and convenient place of concealment ; 
and when he had gone about a mile, wending carefully and 
quietly so as to disturb as little as possible the very birds, 
keeping well under cover of the bush, he found one. It 
was a small hollow, in the midst of which rose a great 
boulder. The heat and the exercise had dried his clothes 
and restored circulation to his, veins, and now at the foot 
of this boulder where the sun struck in dry and warm, 
Gerard lay down. 

The sense of restfulness was indescribably delicious. 
His mind in its dreamy half-wakeful state went off into 
retrospect. Could it, indeed, be barely a year since he 
had received the twofold welcome news that he was to 
leave school immediately, and proceed— scarcely less inmie- 
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diately— to shift for himself in a far colony ; that dream 
of Utopia to the average English boy, that too frequently 
rough awakening ? He saw himself again on board the 
Amatikuluy gazing with wonder and a touch of mysterious 
awe upon the green shores of his " promised land." Once 
more he was leading the old disillusioning monotonous and 
rather sordid life at Anstey's, and an uneasy longing to 
take that specious rascal by the throat — for he was quite 
asleep now — was forgotten in the more pleasant vision of 
May Eingsland. And then his dreams took no further 
shape — ^merging into the complete unconsciousness ot the 
more restful form of sound slumber. 

The hours followed each other, and even the live 
creatures of the wilderness ceased to fear the motionless 
Bleeping form of the young adventurer, but a year ago a 
hearty unsophisticated English schoolboy, now the bearer 
of his own life and the lives of others ; thrown upbn his 
own .resources, alone, in the then scarcely known wilds 
of northern Zululand. Birds began to flit from spray to 
spray, balancing themselves on swaying twig, and chirrup- 
ing and twittering just over the sleeper's head. Little 
lizards, creeping along the face of the rocky bouldelr, 
dropped upon the sleeping form and ran tentatively over 
it, and a bush-buck, stepping gingerly through the hollow, 
turned its full bright eye upon the prostrate figure, ^and 
resumed its way as though finding no cause for alarm. 

Horn: followed hour, and now the sun's rays b^an to 
decline, to slant more and more horizontally upon the green 
sprays of the foliage. Gerard stirred uneasily in his sleep, 
for with the approach of the waking hour he was beginning 
to dream again. Once more he was in the Igazipuza kraal 
with Dawes, discussing the seriousness of the situation. 
He had made the attempt to escape, and was being brought 
back — ^had been brought back. And then into his dreams 
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there stole a vague sense of danger, strange, indefinable, 
but none the less present. It was fearful. Some weight 
was upon him, boding, terrible. He could neither struggle 
nor call out. Then breaking the spell with a mighty effort, 
he started up from his sleep — awoke to a reality more 
fearsome, more formidable than the nightmarish delusion. 
For, as he started up into a sitting posture, he nearly 
brought his face into contact with a dark grim visage 
which was peering into it, and a cry of surprise, dismay, 
despair escaped him. He was surrounded by a crowd of 
armed Zulus ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

AN EBROB OF JUDGMENT. 

Never in the whole course of his hard, chequered, adven- 
turous life, could John Dawes recall a day spent in such 
wearing, intolerable suspense, as that following the night 
of his young companion's escape. That it was an escape 
he now entertained no doubt. The hours wore on, and 
still no return of a triumphfint band bringing with it the 
recaptured fugitive. This augured well as regarded Gerard. 
As regarded himself the trader knew that any hour 
might be his last. There was an ominous stillness brooding 
over the Igazipuza kraal f ollowmg on the night of furious 
revelry. None of its deni25ens came near him ; but for all 
that he knew that every one of his movetnents was intently 
watched. Try as he would he could not altogether conceal 
his anxiety from his own people. The Swazis cowered 
beneath the waggons in terror, and even the sturdier Natal 
natives, with their strong admixture of Zulu bloody sat to* 
gether in gloomy sQence. Every one of them, however, had 
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a short stabbing assegai concealed beneath his blanket, ready 
to sell his life as.dearly as possible, and these preparations 
they hardly took the trouble to dissemble from the chiefs 
councillor, Sonkwana, who still remained at the waggons* 
squatting on the ground tranquilly taking snuff from time 
to time, a very model of taciturnity. 

Thus the day wore on, and still no sign of the returning 
pursuit. With great good luck Gerard would have reached 
the king's kraal by that time to-morrow. Then from 
speculating as to how his brave young companion had fared, 
Dawes's mind went back to the scene of the previous night. 
His shaft had told. The threat to appeal to Cetywayo 
had not been without its effect upon Ingonyama, and 
that effect a considerable one. Still, with morning no 
message of emancipation had come from the chief, and 
Dawes did not think it advisable once more to trust himself 
within the kraal ; and not being the man to ask another 
to go where he preferred not to venture himself, he refrained 
from sending one of his servants upon this errand. Still he 
was very uneasy. 

Still more uneasy would he have been, could he have 
overheard the conference then proceeding in the chiePs hut. 
Seated around in a half circle, Ingonyama, Yunawayo, and 
some three or four councillors were engaged in earnest 
discussion, the subject nothing less than the advisability 
of putting him and his to the assegai forthwith. The chief 
could hardly contain his chagrin and impatience. 

" If they return and fail to kill or bring back the boy," 
he was saying, " sbc of their leaders shall die. The Tooth 
shall bite them. They deserve that for allowing him to slip 
through them." 

'' We have kept this white man and his Eafula dogs too 
long," said Vunawayo, darkly. " Why not begin with him, 
now, this very day ? " 
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" Ha ! He is no fool, this Jandosi," said Ingonyama, 
with a ferocious scowl. "What if his dog already barks 
in the ear of the king ? " 

" Even then, is not the bark of one dog, less than that of 
two — of several?" urged Vunawayo. "The king might 
not listen to one where he might to many. Besides, he has 
less and less reason to love the English; who, men whisper, 
are trying to pick a quarrel with him about one thing after 
another. Such is not the time for whispering into his ear 
tales against his own chiefs — against the best of his fighting 
men. Is the king a fool that he would exchange the 
hundreds of the Igazipuza spears for the lives of two 
miserable white dogs? No. Let Jandosi's * tongue' go 
prate at Undini— if it can reach there. It is as likely to be 
cut there as here." 

" What, then, would you counsel, my brethren ? " said 
Ingonyama, looking round. 

The indunas shrugged their shoulders, and all glanced 
tentatively at Vunawayo. He, evidently, was the Mephisto- 
pheles of the group. 

" We think Vunawayo speaks clearly," said one of them 
at length. " This white man and they that are with him 
should die." 

" I have long thought so," said the chief, scowling 
ferociously at the recollection of the indignity he had 
suffered the previous night, held at the muzzle of the 
trader's pistol. " And now — the manner of it. Shall they 
die by the bite of The Tooth ? " 

" That must depend," replied Vunawayo. " This white 
dog has teeth of his own, and he will show them. They, 
too, can bite. He will die ; bub it will be biting hard. 
He will not leave his waggons, and he is well armed and 
brave. Now my counsel is this. He cannot always live 
without sleep, no man can. Wherefore towards dawn, 
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when sleep is heaviest, let a company be told off to rush in 
upon and surprise him. They will be on him before he can 
wake, and thus will take him alive." 

" I doubt them finding any such easy capture," muttered 
the chief, wibh a dissentient head-shake. *'Is there no 
better plan ? " 

"Only this, father," said Vunawayo, with a grin of 
ferocious exultation. "Have you not said that they who 
let the boy slip through them and escape should supply 
meat for The Tooth ? Now, therefore, let us spare them 
their lives on condition that they find such meat for The 
Tooth instead of themselves. Thus will they dare and do 
all to secure Jandosi alive." 

"So be it, then," said Ingonyama, after a moment^s 
reflection. " This night shall he be taken." 

Meanwhile the object of these amiable intentions was 
meditating a bold stroke. Seated at his waggons, carefully 
thinking out the situation, he decided that once more a 
bold line might better serve his purpose ; in pursuance of 
which plan he hailed a boy who was passing. 

The latter stopped, stared, hesitated; then reassured 
by a signal from the induna Sonkwana, he drew near 
wonderingly. 

" I have a fancy to see my oxen here," said John Dawes. 
" What is your name, boy ? " 

" Sicalu," was the rather sullen reply. 

"Well, Sicalu, you shall go with my driver, Fulani, 
and help to bring them in. When you return this little 
looking-glass shall be yours. But you will carry the 
*word' of your father, Sonkwana, the induna of the 
chief, that those who guard the oxen may know I require 
them." 

The lad stared, as well he might. So, too, did Sonkwana. 
Indeed, it was hard to say which was the more amazed of 
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the two. As for the trader*s own people, such thorough 
confidence had they in him, that they were astonished at 
nothing, in which spirit Fulani no sooner heard the above 
order than he stood prepared to carry it out. 

"Will you not ride out yourself and look at your cattle 
Jandosi, as you have ever done before ? " said the 
councillor. 

" Not so, Sonkwana. This time they shall be brought to 
me. Give the boy the * word,' induna of the chief." 

Sonkwana cast a sidelong glance toward the kraal, then 
looked slyly at the speaker. What did it matter ! Let 
him be humoured this once. 

" 60," he said to the boy. 

The hours of the afternoon crept on, and still Dawes sat 
there, outwardly calm, inwardly in a state of indescribable 
suspense. By this time, he was sure Gerard had got 
through, otherwise he would have been brought back. 
Sonkwana, too, sat wondering. He would fain have 
departed, but that his involuntary " host " never left him 
out of his sight, and to undertake to cross several hundred 
yards of open ground contrary to the wishes of a man who 
could hit a small pebble at almost any distance with the 
rifle ever ready in his hand, was not in Zulu human nature, 
at any rate, in cold blood. So in outward tranquillity 
Sonkwana vied with his "host" aforesaid, and sat and 
took a great deal of snuff. 

More surprise, however, was awaiting both him ^nd his 
clansmen. Towards sundown, the trader's outspan became 
alive with the lowing of cattle and the shout and whistle of 
those in charge. Then in the most matter-of-fact way, 
John Dawes gave orders to inspan. 

Prompt, intelligent, and as we have said, having every 
confidence in their employer, the two drivers, Sintoba and 
Fulani, and their well-trained subordinates, were quick to 
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act. In an incredibly short space of time, the waggons 
were ready for the road. Bnt during the process, Dawes 
had never left the side of the hostage. 

The latter, for his part, looked with a kind of contemp- 
tnous amusement upon the whole affair. Did this fool think 
he was going to walk off in any such free and easy sort of 
fashion without the "word" of the chief. He glanced 
towards the kraal. 

So too, we may be sure, did Dawes, with well-concealed, 
but infinitely greater anxiety. Heads could be seen cluster- 
ing at the palisades, but still no armed force issued from 
the gates. What could it mean ? 

" Trek I " he cried, when the inspanning was completed. 

" Trek — trek I " echoed the drivers, and the whips 
cracked to the accompaniment of a running gamut of the 
names of the horned members of the span. The oxen 
plunged forward to the yokes, and the great vehicles rolled 
heavily from their standing place of many weeks. 

" Wliau^ Jandosi ! " said Sonkwana. " If you are leaving 
us, had I not better carry your word of farewell to the 
chief ? " 

" Not so, SonkwsAaL^ SC he road it, not very familiar to 
me ; besides, it is qHj^Hk that a councillor of the chief 
should start me in saflHnh my journey. There is safety 
on the road, but off it nwft is death," he added darkly. 

No shade of his meaning was lost upon his hearer, who 
made a virtue of necessity, and accepted the position in 
such wise as though it had been himself who had suggested 
it. Besides, the guard on the ridge was strong. That had 
yet to be passed. 

On moved the waggons ; on moved the whole trek ; 
deliberately making for the exit of the hollow, the leader 
and driver of each in their places, the three Swazis driving 
the cattle, for the sheefl^nd goats had been bartered away 
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for cows and oxen ; John Dawes walking beside the first 
waggon, with Sonkwana. On— past the kraal with its great 
circle of domed huts, bnt still no opposition. ' What did it 
mean ? This silence, this passireness on the part of their 
hitherto aggressive and turbnlent gaolers was portentous. 

It was a critical time for Dawes. Each moment he 
expected the air to be rent with the ferocious war-cry, to 
hear the ground rumble beneath the advance of running 
feet. How came it that he was allowed to march out thus 
with colours flying and drums beatuig, to march out with 
all the honours of war ? The chief's councillor was in his 
power. 

No sooner had he arrived at this conclusion than his 
sense' of security was rudely interrupted. They had gained 
the ridge, and now, with loud and threatening shouts, the 
guards rushed down upon them. 

" Order them back, Sonkwana. Order them back," said 
Dawes, in a quick low tone. '^ To hesitate is death," he 
added. 

The induna glanced at Dawes. The latter's attitude, 
though apparently careless, he well knew was not really so. 
He himself would receive a bullet in the brain without being 
able to lift a finger, and save for a short stick he was 
unarmed. Reluctantly, therefore, he obeyed. 

But even his authority hardly seemed to avail here. The 
guards, some two score of stalwart and boisterous savages, 
continued to advance, but with less demonstration of 
hostility, with less fell intent of purpose. Finally, in com- 
pliance with the energetic signalling of the councillor, they 
halted and began to parley. 

The while the trek had not halted, and the two waggons 
already over the ridge were proceeding down the rugged 
hillside with the utmost care and deliberation. Suddenly 
Dawes beheld a quick, cunning expression of triumph flit 
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across the face of the hostage, and following the glance of 
the latter, the curtain of despair descended in black folds 
once more upon his heart 

For the veldt was alive with warriors, swarming down 
from the ridge, charging forward in silence, swift in deadly 
fixity of purpose. They had already passed the cattle herds, 
and were making straight for himself. 

"Order them back, Sonkwana ! Order them backl'* 
cried Dawes again, this time drawing his revolver and 
pointing it straight at the head of the hostage. 

But the latter saw his chance, or thought he did Duck- 
ing his head suddenly, he made a rapid plunge to the side, 
intending, so near were his tribesmen, to fling himself into 
their ranks. The trader in his flurry and dismay would be 
certain to miss his aim, he reckoned. 

He reckoned without his host, however. Instead of the 
ball whistUng through empty air where his head had been 
but a moment before, Dawes's eye, keen as a razor, quick as 
lightning, had marked the move. By a sort of backward 
throw of the hand he covered the fleeing form of the fool- 
hardy Sonkwana, and pressed the trigger. The chief's 
councillor toppled heavily forward on his face, and lay with 
outstretched arms. He was stone dead 

What followed was appalling. The report of the pistol 
was completely drowned in the wild roar of rage that went up. 
The first life had been taken, and that life a valuable one. 

" Stand back I " cried Dawes, his eyes flashing fire. 

He might as well have tried to make his voice heard 
amid the thunder of an Atlantic gale beating among the 
rocks of the Lizard, or have tried to force back the power of 
its gigantic surges. His double gun levelled low, he poured 
the contents of the smooth barrel, loaded heavily with 
hefperB — ^a large variety of buck shot — into the dense crowd. 
The result was terrible. 
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It was all he had time to do, though. The wild, shrill 
yells of pain were drowned in the thnnderoos din, as the 
resistless volome of the charge poured over him. He had a 
vagne recollection of once again raking the closely packed 
assailants with his other barrel ere he was swept from his 
feet, and hurled half-stunned to the earth, and of a fierce, 
grim feeling of satisfaction that he had sold his life pretty 
dearly. Then the gleaming blades of spears flashed before, 
his eyes, and he knew his last hour had come. 

Still their points did not pierce him. Half stunned, half 
dazed, he became aware that spme one was standiug over 
him, averting the threatened blows. Collectiug his scat- 
tered senses, he stared and stared again at this unexpected 
preserver. He recognized Vunawayo. 

He was seized and held fast, and amid many a brutal 
kick and blow, his hands and feet were securely bound, and 
he was flung into the waggon like a log of wood. Then 
with wild yells and shoutmg^ the Igazipuza forced round the 
oxen, and compelling the terrified servants to obey their 
behests, and lead and drive the spans, they started upon 
their triumphant return amid an indescribable scene of 
tumultuous rejoicing. 

At the first onset Sintoba had drawn the ass^i which 
he carried concealed about his person, and had leaped to 
the assistance of his master. Had tried to, that is, for 
he, too, had been overwhelmed and borne down by the 
impetuous f xuy of the rush. The same fate had overtaken 
those in charge of the hindmost waggon, except one of 
the young leaders whom the savages had slaughtered in 
the first fierce caprice of their blood-lust, and whose corpse, 
ripped up and otherwise hideously hacked, lay by the 
wayside as they returned. The other servants, as we have 
aid, they compelled to engineer the waggons. 

Battered, bruised, his bones nearly broken, his joints 
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racked well-nigh to dislocation point by the terrific jolting, 
poor Dawes lay where they had thrown him, grinding his 
teeth in his impotent rage and pain. Better to have been 
killed outright, he thought. He was only spared for some 
lingering torture — the hideous stake of impalement, most 
likely. Many had fallen at his hand in that brief moment. 
— their spirits would be satisfied by no less a sacrifice. 

The savages, runnmg beside the waggons, jeered at his 
sufferings. 

" Does it hurt — does it hurt, Jandosi ? " they cried, as 
an extra big jolt would nearly brain the unfortunate man. 
** Ah I ah I there are some things that hurt far more — ^far 
more I " 

Thus in wild and riotous shouting the whole crowd 
arrived once more at the gate of the Igazipuza kraal — and 
here the terrible confusion of the tumult beggars description 
— the shriU nasal singing of the women who turned out 
to meet them, the yelping clamour of dogs, the howling 
of those whose relatives were slain, and the sonorous rhythm 
of the war-song, all mingled together in the most ear- 
splitting, brain-stunning din. 

Sintoba and his fellows, having outspanned in com- 
pliance with the peremptory orders of their captors, were 
seized and unceremoniously bound. Then poor Dawes was 
hauled out of the waggon and brutally dragged through 
the kraal, amid kicks and cuffs, to where the chief was 
sitting. Then he was flung roughly and anyhow upon the 
ground. 

For some moments did Ingonyama contemplate the 
helpless form of his captive in silence, and in his massive 
countenance was a gleam of ruthless, vengeful ferocity. 
He had sat in fear, here on this very spot, the last time 
this white man occupied it with him — in fear of his life, 
he, Ingonyama, the chief of the redoubted Igazipuza. 
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Now the tables were tamed. This miserable captive, 
bruised, helpless, lying there half stimned, should taste 
what it meant to tread on the paw of the lion. 

" Well, Jandosi ? " he began sneeringly. " You are a 
bird whose song is over loud ; yet now surely are your 
wings cut." 

If John Dawes's bodily attitude was abject, it was only 
through force of circumstances. His mental one was very 
far from having attained that state. With a painful effort 
he succeeded, amid the jeering laughter of the spectators, 
in raising himself to an upright sitting posture. 

" You are right, Ingonyama," he replied. ** My song is 
over loud — for you. It is even how being sung at Undini, 
in ears in which it is bad for you that it shall be poured. 
Did I not tell you my * tongue ' was a long one and spoke 
far ? Even now it speaks." 

" Ha ! And did I not tell you that we have a Tooth here 
which can bite it short ? You and your * tongue ' shall 
be bitten on The Tooth, Jandosi ! " 

''Ehe! E-hef' roared the listeners. "To The Tooth, 
to The Tooth with him ! " 

It was the hour of sunset, and the sweet golden glow 
fell upon a wild sea of ferocious figures, of hideous 
mouthing faces and gleaming spear-blades. The whole 
population had mustered within the kraal, and were 
crowding up, striving to obtain a view of the chief and 
his councillors and the white prisoner; and again and 
again from the savage roaring throats went up the fiendish 
shout. 

" To The Tooth I to The Tooth I " 

"Even now I do not fear you, Ingonyama," went on 
the trader, intrepidly. " For my death will surely be 
avenged — ay, as surely as yonder sun will rise to-morrow. 
It may be that the might of the king will rise up and 
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stamp flat this tribe of dbafngati ; * it may be that my 
own countrymen will. But it shall surely be done, ye who 
call yourselves Igazipuza, and my death shall be avenged." 

Again the wild, roaring clamour drowned his words. 
The intrepidity of the man exasperated them while com- 
pelling their admiration. Of the latter, however, Ingonyama 
felt none. He only remembered his own humiliation at 
this man's hands, here on this very spot. His features 
working, his eyes rolling in fury, he said slowly-— ^ 
" Let him be bitten on the point of The Toother" ^; / 
" Ha I on the point of The Tooth I on the point ot^e 
Tooth I " roared the ferocious crowd in deafening choros. 
And a multitude of eager hands were stretched forward to 
seize the unfortunate man, and drag him away to his 
hideous death of torture. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE king's "HUNTIXQ DOGS." 

To attempt to describe the fearful despair, the agony of 
self-reproach, which took possession of poor Gerard's heart 
as he awoke to find himself once more in the power of the 
savages is impossible. The very stars in their courses 
seemed to be fighting against him. Had he not gone^ 
through enough in all conscience ? And now all his past 
perils and experiences were thrown away. He and his 
comrade were no better off than before his attempted 
escape, probably indeed worse. Again, it was while he 
slept that the enemy had stolen upon him — while he slept. 
He had sacrificed his companion for the sake of a few 
hours' sleep I Well, he himself deserved all he might meet 

* Those who praotiBe arts of wizardry. 
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with ; but Dawes— he had sold him— had fallen asleep at 
his post like a cowardly and untrustworthy sentinel. The 
poor fellow was in agonies of self-torment at the thought. 

But for the perturbed and flurried state of mind, into 
which these reflections had thrown him, he would have 
perceived that the Zulus were every bit as astonished at 
his appearance as he was at theirs. As it was, he only 
saw the same dark resolute countenances and ringed heads, 
the same great broad-bladed assegais. These men, how- 
ever, carried great white shields with black facings. 

"Who are you, UmlungUy and where do you come 
from ? '' said one of them after a moment of silence. 

Gerard looked at the speaker, and collecting his ideas, 
replied, with all the dignity at his command, that he was 
carrying a message to the king. 

A smothered ejaculation burst from the group, and they 
exchanged glances. 

"Does a white man, carrying a message to the king, 
travel through the country in that state ? " said the first 
who had spoken. 

Gerard followed his glance, and appreciated the meaning 
with which the words were uttered, as he remembered the 
travel-worn and rather disreputable appearance which he 
must present. His rifle, too, was beginning to rust, for in 
the fatigue and exhaustion which had come upon him before 
falling asleep, he had neglected to do more than just wipe 
it. The broken hunting-knife was still spliced to the 
muzzle. 

" I lost my horse, and an alligator attacked me in the 
river," he replied. " I speared him with this, struck him 
through the eye, and I believe I killed him." 

" Hau ! " broke from the listeners, staring at the broken 
knife-blade. " That was well done, Umlingu, But — where 
do you come from ? " 
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" Who is your chief ? " said Gerard, fencing the question 
after their own fashion. 

**He is not here," was the characteristic reply. "But 
he is close at hand.** 

" Take me to him." 

And Gerard rose, as decisive apparently in purpose as he 
was in speech. 

'^ Come ! " said the spokesman, laconically. 

Then, with Gerard in their midst, the group moved off. 
For upwards of half an hour they filed through the bush at 
a rapid pace, in process whereof Gerard's attempts at further 
enlightenment were met by an intimation, terse but not 
discourteous, that under present circumstances silence was 
preferable to speech. But he noticed one thing, overlooked 
at first in his despair and confusion. These warriors, 
whoever they might be, did not show the red-painted disc 
on forehead and breast which distinguished the dreaded 
Igazipuza. 

The way had grown wilder and wilder, and instead of 
the straggling and more or less scattered bush, the party 
was now proceeding beneath tall forest trees, from whose 
gnarled and massive boughs dangled monkey ropes and 
trailers. The shade was almost a gloom, into which the 
last rays of the now setting sun shot redly. And now a 
strange, eerie, fluttering sort of life seemed to spring up 
within the gloom of those forest shades, and Gerard could 
not repress an exclamation of astonishment as he looked. 
For the place was alive with armed warriors, starting up 
like ghosts, silently,, noiselessly, out of nowhere. There 
seemed to be no end to their number, and he could mark 
the sm'prise on each dark face, could hear the low ejacula- 
tion and the quivering rattle of assegai hafts as they became 
aware of his presence. 

" Who — what are these ? " he asked. 
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" You wanted to see the chief, UmlungUy^ was the reply. 
" Have patience. You shall see him." 

Gerard's first thought was that the talked of Anglo-Zulu 
war had actually broken out, and this was a force proceeding 
against his countrymen, and his heart sank. For if that 
were so, what chance was there for Dawes, in the power of 
one of Getywayo*s savage vassals? The king was not 
likely to risk offending one of his most influential chiefs by 
demanding the release of a member of the race which was 
making war upon his nation and dynasty. His meditations 
on this head were promptly cut short, for his escort had 
emerged upon a small open glade overhung by a high rock, 
whose summit was plumed by a dark line of straight- 
stemmed euphorbia, and beneath this sat a group of men, 
in whose aspect there was something which instinctively 
told him they were men of the highest authority. 

His escort made a sign for him to halt, while a couple of 
them went forward to confer with these. Then he was 
told to advance. 

" The chief — that is he 1 " said one of them. 

The man indicated, a large finely built Zulu, was seated 
in the centre of the group. As his gaze fell upon him 
Gerard stared ; then he started with astonishment — this 
time openly and undisguisedly — then stared again. 

'^ Sobuza I " he cried. And to the unbounded amazement 
of his escort, and indeed of all beholders, he dropped his 
rifle and stepped forward to the chief with outstretched 
hand. 

The latter, indeed, was hardly less astonished than him- 
self, but, with the self-control of his race and rank, showed 
it but little. A slight smile came over his face, and there 
was a twinkle in his eye as he shook Gerard by the hand 
with a hearty grip. 

" An I Jeriji. I remember you," he said kindly. 
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There was that in the act, in the tone, which went 
straight to 6erard*s heart. Here, in this unknown wilder- 
ness, after his perilous escapes, he felt that he had f onnd 
a friend. In the hands of this savage chieftain, surrounded 
by his armed host, he felt perfectly safe. Whatever the 
errand of destruction upon which this formidable force was 
engaged, in the presence of the man he had succoured twice 
in the hour of danger and difficulty he felt no distrust, no 
misgiving. 

The astonishment of the onlookers at this strange and 
unexpected recognition knew no bounds. They bent eagerly 
forward, with many a smothered " whou ! " of amazement. 
But the frank, open, impulsive way in which Gerard had 
greeted their chief had made the best of impressions, for 
the Zulu in those days was not without his share of real 
chivakous feeling, and the complete absence of any lingering 
distrust on the part of their prisoner — or guest — appealed 
powerfully to them. His rifle lay on the ground exactly 
where he had placed it. Not one of them would pick it up, 
lest the act might be construed into one of distrust, of 
disarming him, so to say. 

*^Sit here, Jeriji," said the chief, motioning him to a 
place at his side. '^ Did you come into the Zulu country 
all alone to kill alligators, or to pay me a visit ? *' he went 
on, with a comical smile, as Gerard promptly acted upon the 
invitation. 

" Neither the one nor the other, Sobuza. But, first tell 
me, are you and your men out against — ^my country- 
men ? " 

" Not so," said the chief. " We are not at war with the 
EngUsh." 

^' I am glad of that. Now listen. You asked me why 
I came into your country. I did not come into it ; I was 
brought into it." 
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" Brought into it ? " repeated the chief in some astonish- 
ment. " By whom ? " 

"By Ingonyama's people. Those* who call themselves 
Igazipnza. 

" Hau / Igazipnza ! " 

The astonishment, emphatic and unfeigned, with which 
his statement was echoed, not by the chief only, but by the 
whole group, might well strike Gerard. 

" You know him — you know them ? " he said. 

A humorous flash flitted across each dark face, the comers 
of every mouth turned down grimly. Sobuza proceeded to 
take snuff. 

" Tell us about it," he said. " Begin at the very begin- 
ning, Jeriji, for this is no light matter." 

Then Gerard began his tale — ^from the very outset of 
their enforced visit to the fastness of that redoubtable clan, 
throughout thcperiod during which their condition had 
become one of open and undisguised captivity, down to his 
own headlong dash for liberty and succour, their untiring 
and persistent pursuit of him, and his perilous hiding-place 
on the river-bank. His feat in slaying the alligator oaused 
great sensation ; and Sobuza having ordered the rifle, on 
which was still spliced the broken knife, to be brought, he 
and his assembled chiefs examined this cleverly devised 
weapon with the greatest interest. Gerard went up a 
hundred per cent, in their estimation. 

Now our friend's knowledge of the Zulu tongue comprised 
a prodigious number of words, but his grammar was of the 
shakiest description. However, the vital importance of his 
narrative soon rendered him oblivious to any mere self- 
consciousness, and in his hearers he found a most eager and 
patient audience. Once or twice only did they interrupt 
him when his meaning was unintelligible, and then only 
to help him through. But, when he had finished, they 
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questioned him on every conceivable detail, crofl»-examined 
him so deftly, that they had promptly got oat of him his 
own plans, his own errand, without his being in the least 
aware of it. More than one there present knew ^^ Jandosi,** 
from trading trips which he had made among tbemu 

^' How many fighting men has Ingonyama, Jeriji ? ** said 
Soboza again. 

Gerard replied that he thought there must be at least 
five hundred. Besides the liurge kraal there were two 
smaller ones under the rocks at the further end of the 
hollow. There was only one approach to the place, and 
they used to boast that by massing at this point they could 
hold their own against any odds. He had already sketched 
on the ground an elaborate map of the place. 

" Good I " said Sobuza, grimly. " Life Lb full of deceptions, 
and that is one of them, as they shall find out. Listen, 
Jeriji. You may spare yourself the trouble of carrying 
Jandosi's ^word^ to the king. You asked against whom 
we were out. "Well, we are the king's hunting-dogs, and 
the Igazipuza are the game." 

Gerard stared as though he could hardly believe his ears. 
He had thought the whole population of the northern 
country, including these among whom he had fallen, was 
in league with that evil and bloodthirsty clan, if not actively 
in membership with it. But the armed warriors around 
him had actually been sent forth to suppress it. Then he 
remembered how different was their bearing and demeanour 
to that of his late enemies. There was no boisterous swash- 
bucklering savagery about these. They were king's troops, 
the flower of the Zulu nation, they and their chiefs, even as 
the Igazipuza were the scum. 

'' It is as I say," went on Sobuza, smiling at his air of 
incredulity. "The Great Great One has long borne with 
this rebellious dog of his, and these were his words to us, 
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to me Sobuza the son of Panbla, second in command 
of the Udhloko, and to Gcopo, the third induna of the 
Ngobamakosi/' designating the chief at his side, whose 
magnificent physique had struck Gerard the moment he 
arrived — 

^' ' There sits among the mountains in the north, a dog 
who dares call himself by my name * — who dai*es to insult 
the majesty of my state by his miserable imitation of the 
same ; who gathers around him all the evil-doers of the 
nation, and levies tribute from my subjects, and kills and 
plunders men of nations between whom and myself there is 
peace, so that I am in danger of becoming embroiled by 
their ill-doings. Moreover these claim the power of im- 
munity from harm by sundry abominable practices abhorrent 
in the eyes of the People of the Heavens,t and make it 
thoir boast that they drink the blood of men. To such 
lengths have these abatagaii carried their enormities, that 
not only \& there no longer peace or security for any who 
dwell near the northern border on either side thereof, but 
there is a danger that men may be led to think this dog 
greater than his master. 

*' ' Further, this dog who calls himself lion, plots that one 
day he may roar where the Lion of the Zulu roars alone. 
Now shall he feel the Lion^s paw, for the time has come 
when such disturbances and such abominations shall cease 
out of the land. 

"*Now, Sobuza, and you Gcopo, pick from the Udhloko 
and the Ngobamakosi one thousand of your best warriors, 
half from each — for I hear these abatagatij who call them- 
selves blood-diinkers, are numerous and hold a strong place 
— and go up against them. If they dare to resist eat them 
up — every man who bears a weapon — otherwise, slay only 

• ** The Lion " was one of the titles of the Zola kings, 
t ** Iznlu " means ** the Heavens." 
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the dog who calls himself Ingonjama, also Ynnawajo, and 
all who hold rank or standing among this pestilent clan. 
The remainder, with their women and cattle, drive before 
you hither. Bum their kraal that no stick or straw be left, 
and return here by the sixth day from this. Depart.' 

" Such were the words of the king to us, Jeriji. Whau ! 
We leaped up shouting the honga^ and that same evening 
we left Undini, as you see us. By this time to-morrow 
there will be nothing left of the Igazipuza kraal but its 
smoke, and the vultures of the northern heights will be 
gorged. It \a good that you have fallen in with us, Jeriji, 
you who are familiar with the place. We will strike them 
at dawn to-morrow, and Jandosi shall be brought out 
alive. See — the sun is nearly down. Then we will 
march." 

" I am very hungry, Sobuza," said Gerard. 

The chief started. Zulus on a war expedition seldom 
eat more than once a day, and that in the morning. Then 
he laughed, and gave orders accordingly. 

''It is war rations," he said, as some dried meat and 
mealies stamped to a kind of flaky paste were produced. 

The first was rather " high," but Gerard was, as he had 
said, very hungry, and fell to, untroubled by overmuch 
fastidiousness. While thus engaged he heard a voice say in 
a jaunty, bantering tone — 

" Sdkurhona^ ^mlungu ! Surely we have met before." 

The group of chiefs had temporarily left him, to supervise 
the few simple preparations for their march. Looking up 
he saw a young Zulu, nnringed, who stood there, laughing 
all over his face. The features were familiar, but Gerard, 
who had seen so many natives of late, could not quite 
locate them. 

* A royal aoclamation demanded by Zula etiquette on sach ooca- 
liona, and which generally conalBta in a string of extravagant titlea. 
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" Have you any more guns to sell, Umlungu ? " said the 
young fellow, roguishly. 

And then Gerard knew him in a moment. 

^' Nkumbi-ka-zulu," he said, holding out his hand to 
show that he bore no ill-will from their previous very 
decided misunderstanding. " Why, how is it that you are 
here ? " 

"^a/" said the other, with a laugh, "I am in the 
Ngobamakosi regiment. I am going to help 'eat up * the 
Igazipuza." 

"Well, Nkumbi, you wanted that double gun badly. 
Listen to me now. Jandosi is in the midst of those Igazi- 
puza, and when we attack them they may rush upon him 
and kill him. If you are the first to reach his side that 
double gun shall be yours. I promise it." 

" What if the gun is broken in the battle ? " 

'^ Then you shall have as good a one. Only collect some 
of your companions, and manage to get near Jandosi when 
we attack, and that gun shall be yours." 

" You are a straight man, Umlungu^ and I believe your 
word. I will try and win the gun." And then a short and 
sharp mandate from his superiors interrupting him, the 
young warrior turned away abruptly to fall into his place 
in the ranks. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE TWO EMISSARIES. 

The long sound sleep he had had stood Gerard in good 
stead as he fell into the inarch of the impi — whose work 
was indeed cut out for it, for it would take all the hours of 
darkness before them, and rapid marching at that, to get 
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into position by earliest dawn, that being the time appointed 
for falling npon the Igazipuza kraal. But these picked 
men of the king's troops seemed thoroughly up to their 
work. Hour after hour they marched, with no sign of 
flagging, ever the same swift elastic stride, and lucky indeed 
was it for Gerard that he was in excellent condition or he 
might have found serious difficulty in keeping pace with 
them. 

There was another thing, too, that stood him in good 
stead — the foresight of Dawes to wit, which had provided 
against the very emergency in which he had been placed. 
More than half of his rifle and revolver cartridges had 
been done up in several rolls of the most completely water- 
tight wrapping, waxed at the seams. He might have to 
swim more than one river, Dawes had reasoned. 'It was 
as well to be prepared for every contingency. So here he 
stood, provided with a supply of dry cartridges ; and as by 
this time he was an adept at that sort of thing, he had 
employed the few minutes of daylight before setting out 
on the march in taking his weapon to pieces and carefully 
drying and greasing the mechanism. 

Hour followed hour, and still the impi kept on its way. 
Now and again a brief halt of a few minutes would be 
called, in order to take a rest and a pinch or two of snuff, 
then on again ; now through jungly tracts of grass and 
forest belts, now over spurs of rugged and desolate moun- 
tain ranges, now splashing through quaking reedy morasses, 
where the deep boom of the bull-frog rose above the more 
treble croak of his smaller kin, and the will-of-the-wisps 
glinted in many a sickly blue corpse-candle. On, unflagging, 
strode those iron warriors, grim, silent angels of Death, 
speeding through the night. 

**AVe are not far from the place now," said Gerard 
at length, touching Sobnza's arm. ''Just beyond that 
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spar the slope leading up to the entrance to the hollow 
begins." 

It was the last hour of the night, that dark and chilly 
hour which precedes the dawn. They had entered that 
forest belt which had been of such service to Oerard in 
first throwing off his enemies, and now Sobuza had con- 
vened his subordinate chiefs around him to hold a council 
of war. This was not a lengthy process, for the plans had 
been already laid. These were simplicity itself. The impi^ 
in compact formation, was to advance swiftly to the ridge 
overlooking the hollow, then to charge down upon the 
kraal, throwing out '^ horns," so as to surround the latter. 
The inhabitants, thus utterly taken by surprise, would 
probably offer no resistance ; but any who did were to 
be slain without mercy. Everything depended upon the 
successful carrying out of the surprise part of the arrange- 
ment, otherwise a severe and bloody battle might be 
reckoned on ; for the Igazipuza were not made of the stuff 
which would submit to be " eaten up " without a struggle. 
Moreover, in their own stronghold they would prove a 
terribly formidable enemy, and the king's troops were only 
twice their number, odds which the advantage of the ground 
would go far to neutralize. 

'^ Whau ! " muttered Sobuza, taking a final pinch of snuff 
and rising to his feet. " I fear we are not going to have 
things all our own way. Ingonyama is no fool, still less 
is Vunawayo. They may believe you were eaten by the 
alligator, Jeriji, or they may doubt it ; but if they think 
there is the least chance of you having escaped, they will 
be upon their guard. Now, if you had been taken and 
brought back, our work would have been easy. Only," he 
added, with a humorous twinkle in his eyes, ''it might 
not have been so easy for you. We might have arrived 
too late." 
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The words struck a chfll into Gerard's heart. What if 
they had arrived too late — too late as far as his friend was 
concerned. He hoped and prayed not, and then an outlet 
to his impatience came in the mandate that was issued for 
the advance. 

And now, as the grey light of dawn broke over the earth, 
Gerard was able for the first time to obtain a view of the 
barbarous but splendidly disciplined host in whose midst 
he was to fight to-day. Debouching from the forest-belt 
in the most perfect order came this pick of the king's 
troops, marching in four companies. Two of these consisted 
of amakehla or ringed-men, and the great war-shields borne 
by these were white, or nearly so ; for this was the draft 
out of the Udhloko regiment, a part of the royal corps, 
warriors of long training and experience, mostly middle- 
aged. The other two consisted of young men, unringed, 
carrying shields of all sorts of colours, black-and-white, 
red-and-white, black or red, but none entirely white. These 
were the Ngobamakosi warriors, fiery young fellows, burning 
to be led against some enemy, no matter who, in order that 
they might prove their valour and thus win distinction. 
The leader of these, Gcopo, walked with Sobuza during the 
march, and the towering stature of the two chiefs was 
conspicuous even in that muster of splendidly built men. 

Beyond their shields and weapons, there was little or no 
attempt at martial display or personal adornment ; for this 
being an expedition against their own countrymen, though 
on a large scale, came more within the category of a police 
undertaking than an impi sent forth to war, and thus 
ceremonies and paraphernalia which would have figured in 
the latter event were dispensed with. But bound round 
his head, every man wore a narrow strip of hide; the 
Udhloko, white ; the Ngobamakosi, red. This was to dis- 
tinguish them from the Igazipuza, and that they should 
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not fall upon each other by mistake in the thick of the 
battle. Thus viewed against the open hillside^ marching 
in splendid order, a forest of bristling spears and tufted 
shields, a thousand eager and disciplined warriors burning 
for action, the impi was an imposing sight indeed, and 
Gerard felt his heart thrill at the consciousness of going 
into battle for the first time with such men as these. 

Suddenly a gasp of wonderment went like a wave through 
the ranks. All came to a standstill, and every eye was 
turned upon the same point. There, bounding down the 
hillside, making straight for the impi^ came two men, Zulus. 
Who were they ? Bunaways ? Bef ugees ? Some of the 
trader's people who had escaped ? Such were among the 
conjectures that rose to the minds of the astonished 
spectators. But, as they drew nearer another and deeper 
gasp of wonder heaved through the impi^ for on forehead 
and chest of the approaching warriors was now discernible 
the red mark of the Igazipuza. 

On they came, bounding like bucks, heading straight for 
the impi^ and it was seen that they were young men and 
unringed, and fully armed with shield and assegaL The 
king^s troops watched them in grim silence. 

" We are Igasdpuza, the cubs of the Lion. Who arc you ? " 
began the spokesman, as the two pulled up within twelve 
paces of the foremost rank of the Udhloko. An ominous 
and threatening growl greeted these words, and speara 
quivered. 

'^ Whelps of the dog, say rather," exclaimed a deep voice. 
" Drop your weapons, and advance." 

They laughed, those two. Standing before one thousand 
men, who had come forth expressly to slaughter them and 
theirs — they laughed. 

" We cubs of the Lion shed not our claws," replied the 
one who had spoken, a taU, straight young fellow who, 

Q 
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panting slightly after his ran, stood with his head thrown 
back contemplating the king*8 troops as though he were 
the king himself. ''Onr claws may be cut, though they 
tear badly first. But we do not shed them.*' 

Again that ejaculation of anger went up, this time 
mingled with contempt. A rapid movement had been 
executed. The two young men were surroimded — stood 
now in the very centre of the impi. Still utterly fearless, 
they looked around and laughed defiantly. 

'^ As the child makes a plaything of the sleeping serpent, 
so now are you walking over your graves, you two children," 
said Sobuza, contemptuously. " Who are you ? " 

"Greeting, induna of the king's tmjw," returaed the 
speaker, after a steady stare at the chief. "We are sent 
by our father, the Lion of the Igazipuza, to warn you to 
return. There is muti* spread on the mountain-side lead- 
ing to his kraal, which is death to twenty times the number 
you have here." 

" Have done with such childishness," returned Sobuza, 
sternly. "Is your father, the Lion of the Igazipuza, as 
you name him " — with a sneer — " prepared to come down 
here and proceed to Undini to lay his neck beneath the 
paw of the Lion of the Zulu whose wrath he has 
incurred ? " 

The two emissaries fairly laughed. 

"Not he," was the reply. "This is the word of In- 
gonyama : * There is a white man named Jandosi here. 
When the king's hunting-dogs first behold the home of the 
Igazipuza, they shall view many things. They shall see 
the white man, Jandosi, writhing upon the point of The 
Tooth — he and all his following. The English will then 
make war in their anger upon the people of Zulu, and will 
set up a white king. They shall find their game, but the 

* Medicine, or pliiltre. 
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game of the king^s hunting-dogs will be not jackals, but 
lions. Now — ^let them come ! ' " 

The utter audacity of this speech seemed to take away 
everybody's breath. They stared at the foolhardy speaker 
as men who dream. He, before they had recovered, catch- 
ing sight of Gerard among the group of chiefs, broke into 
a loud langL 

^* Hd ! The other white man I The alligators have spat 
him up again whole. Well, Umlungu. New friends are 
better than old ones. You and your new friends shall see 
your * brother ' being bitten by The Tooth." 

" Seize them ! " said Sobuza. 

There was a rush and a struggle. Lithe, quick as they 
were, the two emissaries were overpowered ; the blows which 
would have let the life out of one or more were beaten down 
by the solid fence of the Udhloko shields. As they lay on 
the ground, powerless, disarmed — ^those holding them gazing 
eagerly, hungrily, at the chief, awaiting the word to bury 
the broad spears in their prostrate bodies— Oerard recog- 
nized, in him who had spoken, the man who had so bar- 
barously slaughtered the unfortunate Swazi, Eazimbi. 

^' Ho, UrnHngUj^ called out the fearless young barbarian. 
" "With the first advance of the king's impij your ' brother* 
shaU be bitten on The TootL Ha, ha I " 

The words, the fiendish laugh, sent Gerard nearly off his 
head. Beckoning Sobuza aside, he besought the chief to 
delay his advance, to try and make terms with Ingonyama. 
But Sobuza shook his head. The thing was impossible, he 
explained. The king's orders were absolute. Little or 
nothing was left to his own discretion, who was merely the 
king's " dog," and entrusted with carrying them out. Poor 
Gerard, with the horrible picture he had discovered that 
day upon the rock of death now vividly before his eyee, 
besought and implored. In vain. He even appealed to 
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the recollection of the aid he had been able to render the 
chief— a thing that at any other time he would have died 
rather than have done. Still in vain. Sobuza was firm. 
The king*s orders were imperative and had to be carried 
out, though one man or a thousand perished. What Jeriji 
asked was impossible. They had delayed enough already. 
Then he turned to those who were holding down the 
emissaries. 

" These dogs of Ingonyama's ! Could he not even send 
me a kehlu^ instead of talking to me, Sobuza, an induna of 
the king, through the mouths of two conmion dog-whelps 
like these. Let your spears devour them both ! " 

Eagerly the signal was watched for, eagerly it was 
obeyed. Down struck the spear-points, bright and flashing, 
up they rose again, ruddy and gore-dimmed, then down 
again. The quivering bodies of the foolhardy emissaries 
lay pierced with a dozen great gashes. 

Covered with blood, one of them half rose. It was that 
of the spokesman. 

" Hamba gahUy^ Sobuza, induna of the king," he gasped, 
ironically. ^^Hamla gahle^ Umlungu ! The Tooth bites I 
The Tooth bites ! " And, with a devilish chuckle, ferocious, 
untamable, fearless to the last, the young warrior, choked 
with the torrents of his own blood, sank back and died. 

"ilw/" growled the chief impatiently, with an angry 
scowL "We have lost more than enough time over this 
carrion. Yet if all these dogs, who call themselves * blood- 
drinkers,' care as little for their lives as yon two, by the 
head-ring of the Great Great One we shall have a merry 
fight before we * eat up ' Ingonyama's house." Then aloud 
** Forward, children of the king ! " 

♦." Farewell ; " lit., «* Go in peace.". 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE WORK OP "SUPPRESSION." 

The chiefs and Gerard were ananimons in the opinion that 
it would be too mach lack to expect to find the Igazipnza 
unprepared, and the appearance of Ingonyama's emis- 
Bariea had set at rest all doubt upon that head; and 
what with the desperate fearlessness of the outlaw clan — 
fighting, so to say, with its neck in the halter — and the 
advantage of fighting on its own ground, the battle that 
day, as Sobuza had said, was likely to prove a right merry 
ona 

All further necessity for concealment being now at an 
end, the impi advanced swiftly and in silence, moving at a 
brisk run, and now the gleam of battle was in every eye, as 
gripping their formidable broad-bladed assegais, the warriors 
pressed forward, in their own expressive idiom beginning to 
"see red." Sounding the spur pointed out by Gterard, 
they surged up the last slope. 

Here they formed up into line of battle. Each flank 
consisted of a company of the Ngobamakosi, and these were 
to constitute the " horns " when the surrounding had to be 
done. That on the right had Gcopo for leader, that on the 
left, another sub-chief, named Mat^la, while the centre, 
which was composed of the Udhloko, was led by Sobuza, 
who, as commander of the expedition, directed the move* 
ments generally. Beside him, Gerard had resolved for the 
present to remain, in order, if called upon, to give assistance 
by his knowledge of the place. 

But for the incident of the two emissaries the king's 
impi might have supposed it was going to take the doomed 
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Igazipoza completely by surprise, according to the original 
plan, for as it advanced swiftly up the slope not an enemy 
showed himself, not a sign of life was there. Had the 
Igazipuza elected to choose their own fighting-ground, and 
retired to some spot strategically more favourable for resist- 
ing the invaders ? Or was there some secret way out of 
the hollow, known only to a few, and kept for an emergency 
such as this ? It almost began to look like it. Sobuza and 
his captains, however, were not the men to trust to appear- 
ances or to leave anything to chance, and well indeed for 
them that such was the case. 

They had reached the critical point. A hundred yards 
further and they would stand upon the ridge overlooking 
the hollow. Suddenly the stillness was broken — broken in 
a startling manner. There was a crash of firearms, and 
from the slope there arose a mass of warriors springing up 
as though out of the very earth. Covered by their great 
war shields, the broad spear gripped in the right hand, they 
charged like lightning upon the right flank of the king^s 
force, and the roar of their ferocious blood-shout went up 
as the roar of a legion of tigers. 

Prepared as they were, the surprise, the terrible im- 
petuosity of the charge, momentarily staggered the untried 
and youthful warriors of the Ngobamakosi. It almost 
seemed as though they must give way. But Gcopo, their 
leader, was the right man in the right place. 

" Strike, children of the king I Death to the dbatagoH!^^ 
he thundered, waving his great shield as he sprang to meet 
the onrushing horde, " Usutu ! ^Su-tu ! " 

" Igazi — ^pu — za I " roared the latter, answering the 
king's war-cry with their own wild slogan. And then 
as the rival forces met in jarring shock there fell a silence, 
save for' the flutter and crash of shields, the scuflie of 
feet, the gasp of deep-drawn breaths, the diiver of spears, 
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and the thud of falling bodies. It was all done in a 
moment. 

Bj hurling his whole force upon that of the daring foe, 
Sobuza could have crushed it in a very few minutes. But 
that astute leader knew better. He saw at a glance that the 
attacking Igazipuza, though better men, hardly equalled in 
numbers the company of the Ngobamakosi with which 
they were engaged. So he passed a peremptory word to 
the remainder of his force to hold itself in reserve, and his 
strategy was justified, for almost immediately another band 
of the enemy arose with equally startling suddenness, and 
fell furiously upon his left flank. 

In obedience to a mysterious signal, the king's impi 
divided. Half the Udhloko hurled themselves to the 
support of the wing first attacked, while the remainder 
sprang forward in the wake of their chief. 

" Ho I hunting-dogs of the king, here is your game I 
Usii-tu ! " roared Sobuza, whirling his battle-axe aloft as 
he leaped to meet these new assailants. The latter were 
led by a chief of gigantic stature and hideous aspect, beneath 
whose wildly fantastic adornments of flowing cowhair and 
long trailing crane's feathers, Gerard, keeping at the side 
of Sobuza, had no difficulty in recognizing Vunawayo. 

" Hah I " growled the latter, as the ringed leader came 
at him. " Now we have mm to deal with I " 

Gerard, recognizing his old enemy, had covered him 
with his revolver, and drew the trigger. But with incredible 
quickness Yunawayo bounded aside, and the ball found its 
billet in the body of a warrior behind him. Before he 
could fire again, Sobuza had met the leader of the Igazipuza 
in full shock. 

Then it was as a battle of the giants to behold these 
two. Their shields clashed together, and remained held at 
arm's length, pressing against each other as the heads and 
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interlocked horns of two fighting bulls, each striving to 
beat down the other's guard, to draw the other's stroke by 
a deft and clever feint ; and a false stroke would mean the 
death of whichever should make it. The warriors on either 
side had rallied around their respective chiefs and champions, 
to neither of whom could they render any aid by reason of 
the desperate fierceness 'wherewith they were themselves 
pressing each other. Gerard, carried away by the indes- 
cribable savagely and excitement of the combat, began 
himself to " see red," was hardly, in fact, conscious of his 
acts. A sharp sting in the ear, as of a red-hot iron, 
brought him to himself. Grinding his teeth in fury he 
emptied his rifle point-blank into the body of a warrior 
whose assegai stroke had so narrowly missed him, then be 
was knocked down by the violent contact of a great shield. 
The bearer of it had raised his spear to strike when he 
himself was felled by a blow of a battle-axe, and at the 
same time Gerard was seized by friendly hands and set upon 
his feet again. Half dazed he continued to load and fire. 
He saw men stagger beneath their death wound and sink 
to the earth, now foul and slippery with gore. He saw 
others almost hacked to pieces as they stood, and then fall 
to their knees, still thrusting and stabbing as long as there 
was life in them ; but ever the deafening roar of the 
opposing war-cries, the tossing of weapons and shields, the 
blows and the gasping, and the spouting blood. It could 
not last — it could not last. 

Even the desperate valour of the Igazipuza, together with 
the fact that they were on higher ground, for they had 
charged down upon the king's impiy could not avail for long 
against the superior numbers of the latter. Vunawayo, 
finding his efforts against Sobuza unavailing, and noting 
that more and more of the latter's warriors were free to 
come to their chief's assistance, sprang suddenly back, and 
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waving his shield, gave out in thunder tones the order to 
retreat. 

But if the king^s troops imagined that victory was theirs 
they were destined to be undeceived. All this while the 
Igazipuza had been pressed farther and farther back until 
they had nearly reached the top of the ridge, and now as 
they poured over this in their retreat, through the point 
where the slopes narrowed to a kind of gateway, the 
pursuers thundering on their rear were met by a small but 
fresh force which had been placed there to cover the retreat 
of the bulk. 

^' By the head-ring of the Oj!^t Oreat One, but these 
are a^o/o^a/t indeed I " growled Sobuza at this fresh evidence 
of the desperate pertinacity of the enemy. '' At them, my 
children I Hew them down I " 

And shouting the king^s war-cry he leaped upon the 
opposing Igazipuza. 

If the fighting had been fierce before, it was doubly so 
now. This band of heroes in their way, savage, blood- 
thirsty freebooters as they were, had been placed there in 
this latter-day Thermopylae, to die — to die in order that 
the rest might renew the combat under more favourable 
conditions, and what more formidable foe can there be than 
a cornered combatant ? They went down at last before the 
Udhloko spears, but the struggle was a fearful one, the result 
almost man for man. When the victors, panting, bleeding, 
maddened with bloodshed and fury, stood on the ridge 
looking down into the hollow upon the Igazipuza kraal, 
those who had originally withstood them, and of whom 
they were in pursuit, had disappeared. This would mean 
hunting them down — hunting down a cornered and des- 
perate foe who had not hesitated to assume the offensive 
and attack a force twice as strong as itself, and who still 
mustered in sufficient numbers to be of formidable menace ; 
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hunting down sncli as these, at bay among the bnsh and 
rocks of their own stronghold. A redoubtable undertaking 
indeed. 

There lay the great kraal, apparently deserted, for it and 
its surroundings showed no sign of life. Eagerly Gerard's 
glance sought the waggons, and then his heart turned sick. 
They were still there, but around them also was no sign of 
life. What had happened ? But the next glance was 
destined to sicken him yet more. 

" Look — look ! " he gasped, gripping Sobuza by the arm. 
" That is The Tooth. Oh, good God I " 

The last ejaculation escaped him in his grief. There 
rose the great pyramid, clear and distinct in the light of 
early dawn. Something was moving on its apex, and against 
the cliff face several dark objects were plainly discernible. 
To the sharp eyes of the Zulus, and, indeed, to Gerard 
himself, the nature of them was unmistakable. They were 
human forms, and they were hanging from the brow of the 
cliff. 

Sobuza, to whom Gerard had imparted this novel and 
hideous form of torture practised by the savage freebooters, 
gave a grunt of interest and surprise as he beheld with his 
own eyes the actual process ; for to hang a man up by his 
dislocated arms wrenched round in the sockets was unique 
and a novelty to him — barbarian as he was. 

" We are too late — we are too late I " groaned Gerard. 

^' Not so, Jeriji," said the chief, sending another look 
at the grisly cliff and the dangling bodies. "There 
are three of them. But not one of them is a white 
man." 

The rush of hope that rose in Gerard's heart was 
dashed. 

"We cannot see the stake from here," he said — "the 
thing they call the 'point of The Tooth.' Oh, Heavens, 
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if we are too late I Let us get forward I Quick I We 
may be in time — we may be in time I " 

But the Zula chief, though concerned because of the 
agony of mind of his young friend, was not there out of 
any considerations of sentiment. He was there to carry 
out the orders of the king in all their drastic severity, and 
was not going to risk failure and court ruin because one 
unknown white man was in danger of a barbarous death 
at the hands of the rebel clan. He had got to pursue the 
fighting force of the latter, and leave it no time to muster 
in any position favourable to itself. 

"It can't be done, Jeriji," he replied. "Afterwards, 
when we have eaten up all these dogs, then we will turn our 
attention to The Tooth." 

" It will be too late then — too late I " said Gerard, angrily. 
" Listen, Sobuza I " he almost shouted, as an idea struck 
him. " Give me a few men, and I will go myself. Don't 
you see ! That peak commands all the hollow. I know, 
for I have been on it. And there are people on it now who 
can signal to the others. Now — ^is it not in your interest 
that it should be cleared ? " 

" Hau ! " cried the chief, on whom this idea came with 
a new light. Then he turned, and after a rapid conference 
with his colleagues, agreed to the plan, and as by this time 
the impi — ^less those who had fallen — ^had mustered on the 
ridge, the word was given to advance. 

And what a different appearance did they now present. 
Covered with dust and sweat, many of them gashed with 
wounds and dripping with blood, shields hacked and 
weapons splintered, still panting with the exertion and 
excitement of the battle, there was none of that spick-and- 
span parade-ground appearance which had characterized 
them during their march upon them now. But instead 
there was a grim light in their eyes, a fell meaning in the 
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low marmnrB that issued now and then from their lips, as 
the growls of a wounded lion. Here a man might be seen 
passing his fingers along the blade of a broad ass^ai, foul 
and clotted with blood ; there another, balancing his- heavy 
short-handled kerrie and explaining how he had just failed 
to beat down his adversary's guard ; another again, with 
a gash which had cut through his head-ring and sliced away 
a portion of the head beneath. Otheis again, had lost a 
finger, an ear, and Sobuza himself was wounded in three 
places, though not seriously. But on every countenance 
there was a grim and vengeful rigidity, which showed that 
when the '^ suppression " of the Igazipuza should come to 
be proceeded with, the king's orders would be carried out 
in no half-hearted manner. 

Leaving a detachment on the ridge to hold the enemy 
in check in case he should double back and endeavour to 
break through, Sobuza ordered the advance. The Igazipuza 
had fied towards the further end of the hollow, where the 
rocky jungly nature of the ground would be favourable 
to them making their last stand, and Gerard, who had 
thoroughly explored the place, was able to estimate pretty 
accurately the spot where this was likely to be. 

" Shall we bum it, my father ? " said one of the sub- 
chiefs, as they passed the great silent kraal. *^It would 
make a merry blaze." 

^'And a most troublesome smoke,*' returned Sobuza. 
"Bum it not. When we have done with these jackals 
we will warm ourselves by the flames of their straw. For 
the present let it be," 

"We are near The Tooth now, Sobuza," said Gerard. 
" Send the men with me that we may clear it." 

But here a fresh difficulty arose. None seemed eager 
to accompany him. Although the discipline of a Zulu 
regiment on a war expedition is of iron rigidity, there were 
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matterings of discontent at the bare idea. The warriors 
had not come there to take up the quarrel of an unknown 
white trader, but to exterminate the rebellious subjects 
of the king. Having tasted its delights, they were burning 
once more for the mad shock of battle, and with such a foe. 
They were not keen on falling out of this for the sake of 
dislodging three or four spies from an elevated position, 
nor were they eager to place themselves under the com- 
mand of a white man. The chief himself was but luke- 
warm in the matter, and it seemed in danger of being 
abandoned. 

^' If no one will go with me I will go alone I *' cried 
Gerard, in despair. Then, as his glance fell upon a face 
in the ranks, he was inspired with new hope. " Gome now, 
Nkumbi-ka-zulu," he went on. " Are you not ready to win 
the double gun ? It is waiting for you. Are there none 
of your friends who will go with you ? We shall be back 
with the impi long before the fight is at an end.'* 

The young warrior stepped forth. It was the dream 
of his life to possess that double gun which he had so vainly 
tried to jockey out of its owner. ' Now, by a strange turn 
of events, he might only hope to possess it by saving the 
life of that owner. 

''I am ready," he said, turning deferentially towards 
Sobuza for permission. 

Another and another stepped forward, friends and kins- 
men of his. 

" Nine of you. With yourself there will be ten. You 
must do the best you can, Jeriji, for I can spare no 
more,** said Sobuza impatiently. And the pursuit was 
resumed. 

Lying back from the hollow in a lateral spur, shut in by 
ironstone cliffs, was a small kraal, and this place had been 
chosen by the Igazipuza for their last stand. Hither all 
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their women' aud cattle had been sent, a&4 ^^i^ ^^^7 ^^i^ 
resolved to die — to die fighting hard. And no better place 
eonld they have chosen than this grim cul de sac. It would 
be impossible to. surround them. Only when they had 
been driven back step by step — forced against the very 
face of the iron cliff itseU, would the last man be exter- 
minated. 

Over this weird death-trap there towered a great cloud 
of dust, and the rocks re-echoed the lowing and trampling 
of the cattle and the shouts of their drivers, the shrill 
voices of women, and the squalling of children. And still 
the messengers of retribution marched on, a fell purpose 
in each grim countenance; eyeballs rolling with a lurid 
fury, weapons gripped, step elastic and eager. The dawn 
had broken lowering and murky, and there was no sun. 
The wind sang mournfully through the hollow ; moaning 
among the cliffs, as with the wail of spirit voices over the 
drama of carnage and massacre which was here to be played 
out. As in the first instance, the Igazipuza had selected 
a place where their assailants would be obliged to approach 
them from below. 

Sobuza having satisfied himself that all the fighting force 
of the rebel clan was before him, sent back two swift 
runners to order forward the detachment he had left on 
the outer ridge, with the exception of a few who were to 
remain to cut off any stray fugitives who might break 
through. The contingency that anything like a number 
might do so seemed hardly worth reckoning on. Then he 
ordered the immediate attack. 

As the king's troops came sweeping up the slope, in 
perfect line of battle, regular and unbroken, there floated 
to their ears, rising in dull menace on the fitful puffs 
of the morning, the weird rhythmical chorus of a war- 
song. 
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*' Cube of the Lion we, 

WhoBO roar soonds Death ; 
Ynltares who Bit on high, 

Whose swoop means Death ; 
Serpents who creep below. 

Whose fangs deal Death — 
We drink of the blood of men, 

We langh at Death t 

** Wizards of thnnder we 

Whose Yoioe rolls Death ; 
* Wizards of lightning we 
Who flash forth Death ! 
Ho I * hunting dog^ of the king,* 

Gome, taste onr Death ! 
We drink of the blood of men — 
We drink your Death I " 



The great ironstone cliffs echoed back the weird words 
of the savage strophe with ahnost the effect of articulate 
repetition, and when, in its final psean of defiance, the 
choms swelled to a clamorons, threatening roar, the disgust 
and hatred and repulsion which ran through the minds 
of the king^s soldiers knew no bounds. For to the average 
Zulu nothing is more repellent than any suggestion of 
dark dealing, and the gruesome import of the song of the 
Igazipuza, who had already earned a reputation for wizardry 
in its foulest form, inspired m the minds of these a feU 
determination to rid the earth of the whole evil brood. 

" USUTU I " 

" Igazi — PU— ZA I " 

The war-shout of the royal house and the defiant slogan 
of the rebel clan, mingled in booming echoes from the over- 
hanging cliffs, as the dark crescent line swept unswervingly 
on ; the line of white shields, and the flanking companies 
of parti-coloured ones, the bristling groups of bright spears. 
In their wild and fantastic array, the red disk, the hideous 
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stamp of their dreaded order, freshly painted on forehead 
and chest, the strength of ten men in the hopeless despera- 
tion of each, the doomed clansmen stood awaiting the 
shock. It came. 

Then again was the silence of voices, bnt the tramp of 
striving feet as the conflicting crowd surged backwards 
and forwards — with the hiss and heave of a dark billow 
split up on a half-submerged rock — the crash of shields 
and weapons, the stagger of falling bodies, and the gasp 
of the slain beneath the savage slashing blows of the 
infuriated slayers. The Igazipuza are fighting like a raoe 
of giants. At this rate barely half the king^s force will 
return to Ulundi. All three of its leaders are wounded ; 
Sobuza is streaming with blood, but still his gigantic 
form towers in the thick of the fray, still his battle-axe 
shears aloft in wavy circles of light, still his white shield 
shivers that of an opponent like the shock of a charging 
elephant. 

Suddenly a sharp shrill warning cry rings forth. Even 
above the din of the strife there rises a dull, rumbling 
sound which shakes the ground. Nearer, nearer it draws. 
Thunder ? No. Even the combatants pau$e. A dense 
cloud of dust is rolling down the kloof, and through it 
can be seen a forest of bristling horns, a sea of rolling 
eyes. Even the combatants take up the warning shout, 
^^ Xwayor—xwaya ! 'Zinkomof'^* 

Like a whirlwind the frantic herd sweeps down the 
narrow gorge. Bellowing, leaping, throwing up their horns, 
the maddened beasts plunge onward, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them, shaking the earth with the thunder of their 
hoofs, smothering and blinding all with the cyclone of their 
dust, heading for the outlet. There is no staying the 
headlong course of the stampeded beasts. The whole impi 
* •« Look oui— look out ! The cattle I " 
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will be crushed to pulp by the horned terror. In dismay 
the combatants spring helter-skelter up the rocks, and 
it goes roaring and thundering by, crushing many as it 
does so. 

Whether the move was a spontaneous one, and that the 
animals, frantic with the shouting and the reek of blood, 
and all penned up moreover in such small compass, had 
stampeded of their own accord, or whether it was a last 
desperate resource on the part of the Igazipuza to crush 
and destroy the king^s irtvpi^ could not at the time be 
determined. Both parties, for the moment dazed, now 
rushed at each other with renewed access of fury — but 
it could not last. The numbers of the Igazipuza had 
dwindled frightfully ; all cohesion among them was at an 
end. They were now broken up into groups, still fighting 
desperately. 

" Yield, wizards I " roared Sobuza. " To fight on is 
death." 

'' Ha, ha ! We laugh at death, leader of the king^s 
hunting dogs 1 " came the jeering reply. 

^' Taste it, then I " thundered the chief, springing at the 
largest of these groups, and, whirling a heavy knobkerrie 
aloft, for his battle axe was broken, he smashed in the 
skull of the speaker like an eggshell. With a roar and 
a rush the king's invpi surged forward, overwhelming the 
now scattered groups by sheer weight of numbers. The 
battle was at an end. 

In ghastly staring heaps, their splintered weapons still 
gripped in their dying throes, still half covered by their 
hacked shields, the corpses of the Igazipuza warriors lay, 
gashed and streaming with blood. Grimly, sullenly, to the 
death had they fought, and now there were none left to 
fight. The king's troops, too, had suffered severely. Gcopo, 
the leader of the Ngobamakosi, had been killed, and Mat^la, 

B 
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the sub-chief, was badly wounded wibh assegai thrusts, and 
many a staunch fighting man of that regiment and of the 
Udhloko had fallen. 

" On, on I " cried Sobuza, waving his arm. " The king's 
work is not yet done. Where is Ingonyama ? Where is 
Vunawayo ? " 

A shout of dismay, of baffled fury, answered him. Boiling 
their eyes over the groups of slain, the warriors sought 
the now familiar features of the fighting leader. In vain. 
Vunawayo was not among them. Had he succeeded in 
breaking through the lines during the confusion caused 
by the rush of the cattle ? It began to look like it. 

Again, roaring out the king's war-cry, the whole force 
charged eagerly forward. There stood the small kraaL 
In a moment it was entirely surrounded. 

" Come forth I come forth I " thundered Sobuza, his 
voice almost drowned by the dismal clamour of shrieks 
and terrified howling kept up by the women and children 
hiding away in their huts in terror of their lives. " Come 
forth, ere the torch is put in I To linger is death I *' 

Screaming, grovelling in abject fear, the miserable herd 
crept forth. 

'' Spare us, father I Crush us not. Foot of the Elephant I 
Rend us not. Paw of the Lion ! " they howled, rolling on 
the ground before the chief, beside themselves with fear as 
they looked upon the blood-stained weapons and threatening 
scowls of the king's warriors. The old hags, especially, kept 
up their dismal, quavering screech. The younger women 
were for the most part less scared or stonily resigned. All, 
however, expected immediate massacre. 

" Peace, witches — night cats I " thundered Sobuza. " Say, 
while ye may. Where is Ingonyama ? " 

Whether in the bewilderment of her terror, or out of 
sheer force of habit, the foremost of the women, a hideous 
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wrinkled hag, to whom the question seemed in particular 
addressed, replied — 

" We know not, father ; we know not " 

'' Ha ! Ye know not ! *' said Sobuza, making a sign. 

Immediately a warrior stepped forward, and without a 
word, drove his great assegai through the hag^s body. 

^'I give you all one more chance,'' roared the chief again, 
cutting short the howl of terror which went up. ^' Where is 
Ingonyama ? " 

" On The Tooth, father. On The Tooth I " eagerly yelled 
a whole chorus of voices. 

'^ If this is a lie, then shall every one of you be even as 
she," said the chief, sternly, pointing with his foot at the 
corpse of the one who had been ill-advised enough to pro- 
test ignorance. 

" It is no lie, father I " they cried lustily. " He is there. 
It is no lie." 

'^ 111 will it be for yourselves if it is," said Sobuza, darkly. 
" And now, witches, this nest of yours shall bum." 

Half a dozen warriors sprang eagerly forward, and in as 
many moments flames were bursting from the straw huts. 
Disappointed in their hopes of thus smoking out any fight- 
ing men who might have crept in there for shelter, the 
warriors amused themselves by spearing the dogs as they 
rushed forth, shouting with laughter as a whole cloud of 
assegais whizzed past some one more fortunate or more fleet 
than the rest, without transfixing him. But no further 
violence was offered to the women and children. The 
king*s sentence had gone forth only against such as should 
offer resistance, and did not include these. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LAST OF THE FREEBOOTERS. 

Meanwhile Gerard, with a perfect agony of dread and 
apprehension at his heart, was speeding with his young Zola 
allies in the direction of "The Tooth." Though they 
could hardly hope to gain it unobserved, yet by way of 
neglecting no precaution, they crept along as much as 
possible under cover of the bush. Fortunately, the ap- 
proaches were well-known to Gerard, who was thus able to 
guide his party straight to the point by which alone it was 
accessible. 

" See, there I " exclaimed Nkumbi-ka-zulu, suddenly, 
touching his arm. Au ! the wizards I " 

They had got the face of the great rock pyramid ahnost 
in section. Looking up, Gerard beheld with a shudder the 
hanging bodies, which he had first seen from a distance. 
They were very near now, quite near enough to make out 
the features of the tortured victims, who, however, appeared 
to be dead, for they hung motionless against the cliff. 
Shuddering again, Gerard recognized in the drawn, ghastly 
countenances those of the three Swazis. 

There were still only the three, yet from this he augured 
no good thing. That horrible stake on the apex of the 
mount — he could not see that. Did it, too, hold its tortured 
writhing victim ? What had they done with John Dawes, 
with Sintoba, Fulani, and the other natives ? And then he 
began to hope that for some purpose they might yet have 
been spared. If so, it might not be too late. 

** Now, Nkumbi," he whispered eagerly. " Up we go ! 
This is the side. I will be first at the top ; do you keep 
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close behind me. There cannot be many up there. The 
place will not hold more than a few, and besides, all their 
fighting force will be bnsy with Sobuza." 

As they drew near the summit of the gruesome rock of 
death,' a strange, unwonted stillness reigned. Could it be 
that the place was deserted ? Had the savages ahready 
accompUshed their horrible work and gone away ? Gerard's 
heart beat like a hammer as he climbed the last bit of steep 
rocky path, and he could hardly see. His brain seemed to 
swim. 

Suddenly a strange, rumbling, scufl9ing sound met his 
cars, the sound as of a struggle. Mingling with it were 
quick, deep-toned ejaculations. A wave of a great relief 
surged round his heart, for he recognized one of the voices. 
He was not, then, too late. 

In a moment he gained the summit, and this was what 
he saw. 

In the centre of the depressed hollow, arrayed in all the 
grotesque and hideous paraphernalia of a witch-doctor, the 
great lion's skin draping him from head to foot, stood 
Ingonyana, surrounded by half a dozen warriors. Beside 
him rose the grim, pointed stake, empty now, and ready to 
receive another victim. And the victim was there. Strug- 
gling in the grasp of four athletic savages, struggling with 
all the might of a powerful and sinewy frame, bound as he 
was, straining every nerve and muscle, was a white man. 
They had passed a reim round his neck, and were trying to 
draw his head down almost to his knees, in a word, to truss 
him like a fowl, preparatory to impaling him upon that 
hideous stake. And in this man, Gerard recognized at a 
glance John Dawes. 

So intent were all upon the execution of their barbarous 
task, that the approach of the party took place absolutely 
unheeded. To fling himself upon the warriors who were 
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straggling with his friend was to Gerard the work of a 
fraction of an instant. To empty his revolver into the 
head of one, and the body of another was that of the same 
iota of time. Then as the remaining two with a yell of 
surprise started back to seize the weapons, which they had 
dropped while engaged in their straggle with the prisoner, 
they were speared by the Zolas who had followed close 
behind Gerard. 

*' U^utu ! Death to the dbatagati ! " thnndered Nkumbi- 
ka-znlu, hnrling a casting assegai fall at the chief. 

Ingonyama, however, caught it deftly on his shield, and 
charged forward upon the thrower, followed by his six 
remaining warriors. Rending the air with their ferocious 
bloodnshout, the Igazipuza, having recovered from their 
momentary surprise, strove now to bear back the assailants, 
to press them over the cliiTs brow. But the blood of the 
young Ngobamakosi warriors was up. Not an inch did 
they give way, and numerically the odds were in their 
favour. Hand to hand — slashing, parrying, thrusting — 
they fought. 

So swift was the attack — so hard pressed by the ferocious 
and desperate freebooters was Gerard and his allies, that 
the former had not even so much as a moment of time 
wherein to release Dawes. He could only stand before him 
to protect him with his life. Then suddenly seizing his 
opportunity, he slipped his rifle between the shoulders of 
two of the striving Ngobamakosi, and hardly taking aim 
pressed the trigger. Ingonyama leaped in the air, and fell 
heavily forward, the blood pouring from a small round hole 
in his forehead. 

" Au ! Between the eyes has his life been let out ! " 
cried Nkumbi-ka-zulu, unconsciously echoing the words of 
the dead chief himself, uttered so prophetically over the 
lion's skin which he still wore. 
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And, remembering the words, despair was in the hearts 
of the bystanders ; bnt despair to the intrepid, ahnost 
fanatical Igazipoza meant only a fresh access of desperation. 
So far from the fall of their chief inspiring them with 
dismay, it only nerved them to resistance more stubborn, 
more ferocious than ever. 

Three out of the six were already slain, one almost dis- 
abled from wounds. Three likewise of the Ngobamakosi 
were down — so far man for man. The remaining three, 
pressed back inch by inch, were already at the cliflf's* brow. 
As for asking quarter that was the last thing in the world 
they would ever have dreamed of. Gerard now found the 
opportunity to cut the reims which bound his friend, and 
thrust his revolver into the hand of the latter. 

Hardly had he done so when a terrific uproar arose 
beneath — ^the royal shout of Usutu. On it came, surging 
upward, and immediately there sprang upon the apex of 
The Tooth some five or six warriors. The red circle showed 
them to be enemies, the panting chests and hacked shields 
and the quick eager way in which they turned to glance 
back as soon as they had, gained the summit, showed them 
to be fugitives. A gasp of surprise escaped the two white 
men as they caught sight of the foremost. It was Yunawayo. 

** Ha I Umlungu I " cried the latter, as he sighted G^erard. 
^'I told you we should meet again on the point of The 
Tooth ! And we have." 

There was something so terrific, so appalling in the very 
aspect of the gigantic savage, as covered with blood, his 
evil features working in a most fiendish and malignant grin, 
he darted like lightning upon Gerard, that even the latter 
might have been excused if he had felt momentarily un- 
nerved. Unluckily, too, his foot slipped, so that his rifle 
bullet, instead of meeting his assailant full in the chest, 
only hummed past the latter's ear. He was at the mercy of 
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his formidable foe. Parrying with his shield the blow 
aimed at him by Gerard's clubbed rifle, Vunawayo made a 
farions stab. But Gerard, avoiding it, gripped his assailant 
by the legs and threw him. The agile and powerful Zulu, 
however, was half up in a moment, and the struggle became 
a hand-to-hand one. No assistance either could Dawes or 
the Ngobamakosi give, all their efforts being fully taxed to 
hold their own against this new accession of strength to 
the side of their enemies. 

" Au^ ^mlungu ! I told you our meeting would be a long 
one," growled Vunawayo, between his set teeth, as they 
rolled nearer and nearer to the brow of the cliff. Gerard 
the while felt every muscle in his powerful young frame 
cracking, strained as it was to prevent the sav^e from 
freeing the hand which held the assegai. Moments seemed 
years — nearer and nearer to the fatal brink the combatants 
rolled. Then the fierce and desperate savage, suddenly 
jerking free his left wrist, seized his adversary by the throat. 

Then Gerard felt that his end had come. His eyes 
seemed squeezed out of his head. The whole world was 
spinning round with him. A tug — a final effort — his 
opponent had got him to the edge of the height. He was 
going — both were going 

The air rang with the deep-throated " Usutu ! " as 
Sobuza and his followers came swarming over the edge of 
the summit. Gerard was conscious of a spout of warm 
blood over his face, for the moment blinding him ; of the 
relaxing grip of his adversary ; of a plunge and scuffle ai^ 
the body of the latter crashed over the brink — of the grasp 
of powerful hands dragging him back to life and safety. 
Then, half choked, his brain swimming, he rose to his feet, 
and took in what had happened — what was happening — the 
last act in the suppression of the redoubtable freebooting 
clan. 
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It all took place in a moment. The summit was alive 
with warriors, with tossing shields and bristling weapons, 
all pressing forward upon one man. 

He was standing fronting them like a stag at bay — 
standing on a projecting pinnacle of rock, balancing himself 
right over the abyss. He was a man of large, fine stature, 
and his Qje& flashed with the elation of a heroic courage, as 
covered by his great shield, and a broad assegai flourished 
aloft in his right hand, he defied hi3 slayers to approach. 

"Ho, hunting dogs of the king, here is your quarry! 
Come and seize it,** he shouted, in deep, mocking tones. 
" What, afraid ? The king's impi afraid of one man I What 
a sight for the spirit of Tyaka I Ha I I am the last of the 
Igazipuza, and the whole of the king's impi fears mc— fears 
me I " he repeated, in a kind of long-drawn chant — a very 
death-song, in fact. 

Now the summit sloped down to the pinnacle of rock 
whereon the man stood. To attack him hand-to-hand was 
certain death, for his object was plain — to seize and drag 
into the abyss with him whoever should approach, and thus 
to die true to the traditions of his order, an enemy's life in 
his hand. Assegais thrown at him from above he only 
laughed at, parrying them easily with his shield. Sobuza 
and his warriors were beside themselves with helpless rage. 
The jeering laughter and contemptuous defiance of the 
man goaded them to madness. But how to get at him? 
The chief was too proud to admit himself beaten by asking 
the aid of the firearms of his white allies, whereas they, in 
sheer admiration of the man's desperate intrepidity, f orebore 
to use them. Even John Dawes, notwithstanding his recent 
rough treatment and narrow escape from the most barbarous 
of deaths, could hardly bring himself to fire upon this sole 
survivor of the race which had so abominably ill-used him. 

But the difficulty solved itself unexpectedly. The savage. 
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seeing Oerard poshing his way to the front — seeing, too, the 
rifle in his hand, mistook his intentions. If they were not 
going to purchase the pleasure of taking his life at the 
price of losing one of their own, they should not have it for 
nothing. 

" Ho, cowards I " he roared with flashing eyes. " Ho, 
cowardly dogs who fear one man. Go, tell your king I spit 
at his head-ring I Igazi — ^pu — za I " And as the last long- 
drawn note of the ferocious war-shout of his tribe escaped 
his lips, he turned and sprang out into empty air, and a dull, 
heavy thud and the clink of metal upon stones rising 
upward to the ears of those above, told that the last of the 
Igaztpuza warriors had died even as those who had gone 
before him had died — fierce, stubborn, formidable to the 
end, but unyielding. 

A gasp of relief, admiration, awe, went up from the 
spectators of this powerfully tragic scene. Then they 
turned to leave the mount of death. 

" Whau I these are abatagati indeed I " quoth Sobuza. 
" But they are right valiant fighters." 

'* And this, my father, what shaU we do with it ?" said 
one of the warriors, designating the body of Ingonyama, 
which lay just as it had fallen, covered with the great lion's 
skin. '* Shall we not place it on ' the point of the Tooth,* 
that even the very birds may behold the fate of the enemies 
of the Great Great One ? " 

"The king's orders did not say that," replied Sobuza, 
who was not free from motives of class-feeUng. "Ingo- 
nyama was a chief, and a brave man, and now he is dead. 
Let him lie in peace, for was he not a chief ? " 

" What of this ? " said Dawes, touching the lion's skin. 

" We want it not," answered Sobuza. " It, too, looks 
like tagati. See I The life was let out of it und its wearer 
by the same hole." 
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" That's a fact," said Dawes. " But, if you're so par- 
ticular, we are not. "We are going to have this— eh, 
Ridgeley ? " And he plucked the lion's skin from the 
body of the dead chief. 

The Zulus stared, then shrugged their shoulders. A white 
man might do all kinds of things which were not lawful 
for themselves, wherefore they did not think so very much 
of the act. 

As they descended from the dreadful hill of slaughter, 
Dawes narrated all that had befallen him since Gerard had 
left — his jeopardy in the kraal, and how he had held Ingo- 
nyama at the point of his revolver, and that within a few 
yards of his dancing warriors ; then his bold attempt at trek- 
king away, the shooting of the councillor, Sonkwana, the 
fight, and his own recaptura Nothing on earth had saved 
him from the frightful fate to which he had been adjudged, 
but the fact of the lateness of the hour — that and the arrival 
of the king's impi at dawn. It was too dark to put him 
to death that evening, and so ho had spent the night a 
close prisoner, with so many hours of silence and darkness 
before him wherein to look forward to the terrible torture 
which awaited him the next day. 

Before dawn, however, had come tidings that the king's 
impi was marching upon the place, and he was dragged 
forth into the midst of the whole horde of exasperated 
barbarians, clamouring like wolves for his blood. But it 
had been decided to send emissaries to the king's indunaj 
and meanwhile he was taken to the summit of The Tooth. 

" It's a mercy you turned up when you did, Ridgeley," 
he concluded. ''Five minutes later, and I'd have been 
kicking on that stake. Faugh I " 

Then Gerard, in turn, related his own experiences. 
Dawes listened attentively — gravely. 

'' It was a lucky day for both of us when you dragged 
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that same Sobuza oat of the water, over the Umgeni Falls, 
and a hicky day for me when Cetywayo took it into his 
head that it was time to suppress the Igazipoza,** he said 
seriously. " And it was a lucky day, too, for me the day 
I ran against you knocking around Maritzburg, down on 
your luck ; for I don't stick at telling you, Ridgeley, that 
there's not a chap in forty would have carried through that 
blockade-running business with the pluck and dash and, 
above all, cool soundness of judgment you showed. And 
but for that, where should I have been ? " 

Gerard reddened. 

" Have you quite done making a speech, Dawes ? " he 
said, laughing confusedly. *' Because, if so, let's talk about 
other things. What has become of Sintoba, and the rest of 
them ? " 

Dawes's countenance fell. 

" Hang me if I know," he said. " From the time they 
strapped me up I saw no more of the people. The Swazis 
were hung over here, poor devils, as you saw ; but I didn't 
see that. It was done just before they lugged me up. 
I'm afraid though these brutes have made mincemeat of 
them." 

*' What are we going to do, now ? " said Gerard. " I 
suppose we can trek home again." 

" Do ? Why, just thi& We'll go to the king's kraal 
and claim compensation for the loss of our time and liberty 
and all the funk we've been put in. And we'll get it, 
too." 

" Hadn't we better let well alone ? " suggested Gerard. 
" We have got our stock back. Would it not be best to 
inspan quietly, and trek right away out of the country ? " 

"Perhaps it would be best in this instance," allowed 
Dawes, after a moment's pause ; " though I had not in- 
tended to do things by halves. By the way, I did show an 
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error of judgment the last time I decided to trek. I ought 
to have waited quietly until the upshot of your undertaking 
came off. Tes, I made a mistake that time. It was a 
direct challenge to them, so to speak. But I say, Bidgeley, 
what a yam we'll have to spin to old Bob Eingsland, when 
next we see him. Why, he'll vote us a brace of the biggest 
liars in Natal" 

Gerard laughed. Then, at the thoughts suggested by the 
mention of Mr. Kingsland, he subsided into silence. Not 
long, however, was he suffered to enjoy his own thoughts, 
for as they reached the foot of the pyramid a considerable 
hubbub greeted them. 

The remainder of the king's impi had come up. In the 
midst of this, hustled, pushed, occasionally kicked, and 
threatened at every step by a multitude of spears, were 
three unfortunate natives. 

"Kill them I" "Cut them to pieces I" "They are 
Igazipuza I '* " We saw them in the fight I " " They have 
washed off their red wizard's mark I " were some of the 
tumultuous shouts which went up from the crowd. 

''Amdkafula? Haul Only listen to that ! No. They 
are Igazipuza, cowardly dogs, not like the rest, who were 
brave ! " roared the savages, who, having tasted what should 
have been enough blood, clamoured for more. The lives of 
the wretched men seemed not worth a moment's purchase. 
An exclamation escaped both Dawes and Gerard simul« 
taneously. They elbowed their way right into the excited 
crowd. 

"They speak truth, amadoda!^^ cried Dawes. "They 
are not Igazipuza. They are my servants." 

The Zulus stared, then fell back. The delight wherewith 
the Natal natives hailed their master, who had come to their 
aid in what they imagined a most critical time, beggars 
description. 
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''How did yon escape, Sintoba, and where have joa 
been hiding ? " said Dawes, wonderinglj. 

Then Sintoba proceeded to explain how he and Folani 
and the boy had been pnt into a hnt together, bnt, unlike 
their master, had been left unbound, and fairly well treated 
in general. But something they had overheard led them to 
attempt their escape, and in the confusion which had fol- 
lowed during the inustering of the warriors to resist the 
invasion of the king*s troops, and the despatching of the 
women and cattle to a place of safety, they had succeeded 
in slipping away and hiding among the rocks on the opposite 
side of the hollow to that whereon the battle had taken 
place. Here they had been discovered by the victorious 
impiy and being taken for Igazipnza, would have been mas- 
sacred on the spot but for the intervention of the sub-chief, 
Matela, who suggested that they should be led before So- 
buza, who, with his advance guard, was then in pursuit of 
Vunawayo and a few surviving fugitives. 

'' WhaUy Jandosi I Tour Amakafula have had a narrow 
escape from the spears of our people,^* said Sobuza, quizzi- 
cally. '' Almost as narrow a one as you yourself had from 
the bite of The Tooth of the Igazipnza. And now let us 
stand beneath the rock of death and see if these wizards 
have been able to take to themselves wings and fly down 
unhurt." 

All misgivings on that score, however, was soon set at 
rest. At the foot of the cliff, shattered, shivered into a 
horrible mangled mass, lay the body of Vunawayo — a great 
gash over the heart, showing where it had received the stab 
which had, as by a hair's breadth, saved Gerard from being 
dragged over by the fierce and desperate savage. At this 
ghastly evidence of the terrible fate from which he had so 
narrowly escaped, Oerard shuddered. 

'' Hd ! Jeri ji I *' said Sobuza^ with a grim smile. *^ My 
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broad umkonto * has done its work well, as well as your 
fists did among those Amakafola dogs near the Umgeni. 
That was a great day; bat this has been a greater one.^' 

'^ It has indeed, Sobnza,*' answered Gerard. '* And so 
yours was the stroke that saved my life ? Well, we are very 
much more than quits now, at any rate.'* 

Close beside the shattered remains of Yunawayo, lay 
those of the warrior who had leaped of his own accord 
from the summit, choosing rather to die by his own act 
than that his enemies should have the satisfaction of boast- 
ing that they had slain him. 

'^ The wizards have died hard, and we have had a right 
merry fight," said Sobuza, turning away. " With more men 
we could have crushed them quicker, but then we should 
not have had so grand a fight. I think, Jeriji, that the 
Great Great One knew this when he sent but a thousand 
men, for in such blood-letting do we keep our spears sharp 
in these peaceable times." 

As they rejoined the impiy it became evident that an 
altercation of some kind was going forward ; the parties 
thereto being a young unringed man and an XJdhloko 
warrior. 

^* It is mine, I say ! " vociferated the former, who was 
being backed up by more and more of his friends. '^ It is 
mine I I won it I " 

^' Ton won it I " was the contemptuous reply of the keMa. 
*^Hd! nmfane.^ I have it. I took it. Come now, you, 
and take it I " 

*^ I will," shouted the other in answer to this direct 
challenge. And supported by a gathering number of his 
friends he rushed upon the ringed man. The latter, how- 
ever, seemed equally well supported. Spears waved threat- 

* The shori-Iiandled stabbing spear, 
t "Boy," ^.0. an unrlBgod man. 
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eningly as the partied confronted each other. It seemed 
as if civil strife was going to follow upon the exterminatian' 
of the legitimate enemy. ' -"''^^^ 

"Peace!" cried Sobuza, stefnly. •'♦What^ii tfas, that 
the king's hunting dogs snarl against each other ? " 

"This, father," appealed the young warrior. "That 
gun is mine. I won it fairly. Jeriji promised it. He said, 
^ If you get near Jandosi when we attack, if you are the first 
to reach his side, that double gun shall be yours. I promise 
it.' That was the * word ' of Jeriji. And was I not the 
first to reach his side, I and my kinsmen ? Whau ! There 
is Jeriji. Ask him, my father. Ask him if such was not 
his word ? " 

" Nkumbi-ka-zulu speaks every word of the truth, indtena 
of the king," said Gerard. "I did promise him the gun 
on those terras, and he has won it fairly." 

Thus called upon to adjudicate, Sobuza heard what the 
other side had to say, and the fact that the warrior in whose 
possession it now was had only picked up the gun instead 
of having taken it from an enemy in battle went far towards 
simplifying matters. It had been thrown away early in the 
conflict by Vunawayo, who, not understanding firearms, had 
been so violently kicked at the first discharge that he had 
elected, and wisely, to fight with such weapons as he did 
understand. So the chief decreed that Nkumbi-ka-zula 
had fairly earned the weapon, and it was handed over to 
him forthwith, to the huge delight of the young warrior 
and his friends, and as Gerard promised to make some sort 
of present to the man who had been dispossessed, the dispute 
was settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 

" Pooh ! Don't mention it 1 " declared Dawes, in reply 
to Gerard's apologetic explanation of how he had come to 
pledge away what was not his property. " You could not 
more completely have hit upon the right thing to do. If 
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you had been as near tliat beastly stake as I was, Ridgeley, 
you'd think you had got off dh-t cheap at the price of a gun, 
I can tell you. Besides, are we not in the swim together 
and jointly ? That young scamp, Xkumbi I Well, he has 
earned it fairly this time, more so than by jockeying us over 
it as he tried to do before. Eh, Nkumbi ? " And Dawes 
translated his last remark for the benefit of the young 
warrior, who, with his confederates, received it with shouts 
of laughter and great good humour. 

The open plain in front of the kraal was one great sea 
of stirring life as the impi came up. Thither were gathered 
all the cattle of the Igazipuza, upwards of a thousand of 
them, and numbers of sheep and goats. Among these 
squatted or moved dispirited groups of women, sad-faced 
and resigned ; even the children seemed to have lost their 
lightheartedness, and cowered, round-eyed with awe and 
apprehension. All had been collected and assembled there 
by a portion of the king's force told off for the purpose, 
and were to be taken as captives and spoils to the 
king's kraal ; and these were started off thither there and 
then. 

But before this was done an earnest conference had been 
held between the two white men and the Zulu leaders. 
After all that had taken place, said John Dawes, he and 
his comrade were extremely anxious to trek away home. It 
would be highly inconvenient to travel all round by Ulundi, 
though on another occasion they hoped to pay a special 
visit to the king. Meanwhile they had now recovered their 
cattle and trek oxen, and they would like to leave the Zulu 
coimtry for the present. But in consideration of the valu- 
able aid rendered, at any rate, by Gerard, to the king's 
troops, and further as some compensation for the detention 
and peril they had undergone, at the hands of those who 
were, after all, the king's subjects, he proposed that Sobuza 
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should award them a share in the cattle seized from the 
Igazipuza. 

The chief took snuff and began to deliberate. He was 
not sure whether he could do this upon his own responsi- 
bility, he said. Recovering their own property was one 
thing, claiming an award out of the "eaten-up" cattle 
seemed very much another. How many did Jandosi think 
would meet his requirements ? 

Dawes replied that seventy-five head about represented » 
moderate compensation. Sobuza, however, did not receive 
the proposal with enthusiasm. Finally it was agreed that 
sixty head should be allowed, on the express stipulation that 
no further claim should be made upon the king or the Zulu 
nation either by the two white men or any of their native 
followers. As for driving them, he, Sobuza, could not 
assist them. He was responsible to the king for every man 
in the impi, and could not upon his own responsibility send 
any of the king's subjects out of the Zulu country. The 
difficulty, however, might be met by pressing into the 
service two or three of the Igazipuza boys who were young 
enough to have escaped the massacre of the fighting men 
and old enough to understand cattle-driving. So, having 
obtained their share of the spoil, Dawes and Gerard bade 
a cordial farewell to Sobuza and the Zulu impi, and in- 
spanned, and once more the crack, crack of the whips and 
the shouts of the drivers, Sintoba and Fulani, resounded 
cheerily as they started for home. 

But the en^and of the king's troops was not quite com- 
pleted. The hollow had been effectively scoured in search 
of fugitives hiding away, but none such had been found. 
Save the few who had broken through, only \\\ order to 
make their last stand upon the summit of the Tooth, none 
had thought of escape. All had fallen where they had 
stood, fighting desperately to the last. 
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" Now will we put in the fire to this nest of wizards ! " 
cried Sobuza aloud. 

Hardly had he given the signal, than smoke was seen 
rising from the huts, gathering in dense volumes, and, lo, 
from four different points simultaneously, bright flames 
broke forth, and as the whole huge kraal, now one vast sheet 
of leaping, devouring fire, gave forth in uninterrupted salvo 
its heavy crackling roar, there went up from the ranks of 
tlie king's warriors, mustering in crescent formation to 
watch the completion of their errand of retribution, the 
thunder of a fierce war-song of victory and exultation. 

'* As ligbining wo smoto them, 
Where, where are they now ? 
The jBons of the lightning. 
The wizards of thunder ? 
Where, too, is their dwelling. 
Their cattle, their cornfields? 

** The bolt fell upon them, 

The thunder-cloud smote thera ; 

The might of ** TJic Heavens " 
In fury it bumod them — 

It smote and it burned them — 
Its ruin destroyed them I 

*' The wizards are scattered 

In blood and in ashes ; 
The roar of the Lion 

In thunder pursued them ; 
Tlie praise of the Lion 

His children re-echo ; 
TJie praise of the Lion, 

The Lion of Zulu, 
The Lord of the Nations ! " 

The fiames sunk low, sunk into red heaps of ashes pierced 
with bright and glowing caverns. A dense cloud of smoke 
overhung the hollow ; and now the king's im^/i, marching 
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in companies, was moving up towards the ridge. The two 
waggons, with their full spans of oxen creaking up the 
rocky way, had ab^ady gained the entrance to the hollow, 
and their owners, riding on horseback, for both the steeds 
had been recovered too, paused for a moment on the ridge 
to look back. Their peril and captivity was at an end. 
They were being brought out in something like a triumphal 
procession. Far on in front, the dust was rising from the 
great herd of cattle and the crowd of captives. Behind, 
below, lay the gruesome and blood-stained hollow. The 
thunder of the war-song echoed from the slopes, and the 
rhythmic movement of the lines of shields of marching 
warriors was a fitting accessary to the lurid back-ground 
of the picture, the amphitheatre of cliffs, "The Tooth," 
the pyramid of Death in the centre, its dismal burdens still 
dangling against its face, and below, the great smouldering 
circle of blackening ashes, while the dense smoke cloud 
mounting to the heavens in the grey and mm'ky noontide, 
as from the cmter of a volcano, proclaimed to all, far and 
near, that the king's justice had been executed, and that 
the power of the dreaded, indomitable, bloodthirsty Igazi- 
pnza had now become a thing of the past. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LAST OF ALL OUR FRIENDS. 

Maritzburg agaiiL Gerard, strolling through the busy- 
streets, keenly enjoying the bustle and stir of civilized 
life after his wild experiences in savage lands, now no 
longer to him a sealed book, can hardly realize that it is 
the same place, that he is the same being. Could it be 
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through those very streets that he hurried so eagerly in 
search of what might bring him a bare subsistence ; re- 
turned so despondently from each successive failure ? Now 
he felt himself the equal in experience and resource of 
pretty nearly every man he met. He felt his feet, so to 
say, and felt them firmly. He felt now that wherever he 
was put down he could make his way. 

"A little civilization doesn't come amiss after the long 
spell of trekking we've had, eh, Ridgcley ? " said John 
Dawes, as they sat smoking their pipes beneath the 
verandah of the Imperial Hotel towards the close of a hot 
day. " But the contrast of it ! I suppose, now, you can 
hardly bring yourself to believe that old Ingonyama, 
Vunawayo, and the rest of 'em weren't just so many chaps 
in a dream ? " 

"A dream!'* echoed Gerard, vacantly. "Oh — ah I 
Yes, of course." 

John Dawes's humour being of the " dry " order, he did 
not laugh outright. His young friend teas in a dream ; 
and of its nature he was not ignorant, for Gerard had 
given him just such vacant answers since a wire had been 
handed in some two hours ago, announcing that Mr. 
Kingsland and his daughter would take up their quarters 
in the Imperial Hotel during their two or three days' 
sojourn in the capital, and would, in fact, arrive that 
evening. 

"Remember what I said, just before we made ac- 
quaintance with the Igazipuza," went on Dawes, "that 
you'd have some rare yams to spin to old Kingsland? 
Why, those will be skim milk to all that's happened 
since." 

" Rather I " assented Gerard, still vacantly, all his atten- 
tion being directed towards obtaining as good a view of 
the gate as was possible through the sunflowers. And the 

s8 
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other, seeing he was in no mood for conversation, forebore 
to tax the attention aforesaid. 

On the arrival of onr two friends in Maritzburg, they had 
been met by John Dawes's brother William, his joint partner 
in that and all undertakings, who had taken the waggons 
and cattle — except such of the latter as had been there 
and then sold by public auction— away to his farm, leaving 
John to enjoy a spell of city life. But before he left, the 
two brothers had put their heads together and decided to 
allow Gerard a third of the profits of the expedition by 
way of his share. The generosity of this arrangement, 
far in excess of that which had been agreed upon, touched 
Gerard not a little. 

" Shut up, man alive," had cut in William Dawes, with 
a good-natured slap on the shoulder, as Gerard blurted 
out his thanks. *' I've heard enough about you from Jack 
here to know you've jolly well earned whatever share we 
can give you. So you and he had better have a little fun 
after your trip, and when you've had enough of the city 
conic over and give us a look up. There are a few bucks 
and partridges left on the place still." 

So William Dawes had departed to his farm, and Gerard 
had fallen upon his feet at last ; which satisfactory position, 
what with the comfortable sum this arrangement would 
give him, coupled with the invaluable experience he had 
gained, it would be a strange thing if he did not manage 
to keep. 

Just as the first gong was sounding for dinner, a light 
American " spider " drew up at the gate, and from it th^re 
descended two pci'sons. 

** By your leave, my good fellow. Would you mind 
letting me pass ? " said Mr. Kingslaud, rather testily, as 
struggling with a large and weighty Gladstone bag he 
found his ingress barred by some one who showed not the 
smallest disposition to stand aside. 
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" Don't you know me, Mr. Kingsland ? 

" Know you ? Eh— what ! Ton my life I don't, 
answered the other, staring inquiringly at the bronzed, 
bearded young fellow before him. Then, as in a flash, 
" Why, it's Ridgeley — young Ridgeley— of course ! But 
who'd have known you ! How are you, my dear fellow, 
how are you ? " 

And the cheery old settler, dropping the weighty Glad- 
stone, wrung his young friend's hand in a manner that 
left no sort of doubt as to the genuine pleasure wherewith 
he regarded the meeting. 

" Why, what a man you've grown ! " he went on, looking 
Gerard up and down with an approval that made the latter 
feel and look extremely foolish. " May ! " he called out. 
" Wliere are you. May ? Here's young Ridgeley, come back 
looking twice the chap he was when he went, as I always 
said he would." 

As the girl came forward with extended hand, and a look 
of unaffected pleasure in her eyes, Gerard was not quite 
sure whether he was standing on his head or on his heels. 
He thought he had never seen a sweeter, loveUer vision in 
his life. And, indeed, from an impartial standpoint, and 
outside the enthusiasm of our young friend. May Kingsland 
certainly was a very sweet and winsome girl, and one 
calculated, as she stood there in all the brightness of her 
fresh young beauty, to damage a far less susceptible heart 
than that which she had so easily taken captive. 

" We are so glad to see you again, Mr. Ridgeley," she said 
simply, though this time there was ever so faint a tinge of 
constraint, which had Gerard read and understood would 
have lifted him into the seventh heaven of delight. " You 
will have such a lot of adventures to tell us by-and-by. I 
am dying to hear if you ever met your friend the Zulu 
again — you remember I predicted you would. But now the* 
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second gong is about to strike, and I must run away and 
make myself presentable." And with a bright little nod 
she left him. 

" Hallo, John Dawes ! You here, too ? " sung out old 
Kingsland, as the former strolled leisurely up. " Why, 
when did you fellows get back ? " 

"The other day. We looked in at your place on the 
way, but there was nobody there. It was all shut up." 

" Ah yes, of course. My boy Tom is going to leave mc, 
going to get married, and is looking out for a farm of his 
own. Dare say Arthur was away helping him. May and I 
have been down at Durban the last three weeks. Ah, 
thanks — but have we got time ? " taking the tobacco-pouch 
which Dawes tendered, and hurriedly cramming his pipe for 
a brief before-dinner smoke. 

We may be sure that a very cheery, happy group were 
those four persons, as they sat out beneath the verandah 
that evening after dinner, and the events of the trip were 
narrated and discussed. And one of them, at any rate, was 
silently, radiantly, thankfully happy. One, did we say ? 

Two, perhaps But there, softly ! for are we not on 

the verge of betraying a secret — or anyhow what is likely to 
be a secret of the future. 

We may be sure, further, that as far as our young friend 
was concerned, that blissful frame of mind extended over 
the next two days, for during that period he contrived to 
be very much in May Kingsland's society, whether walking 
about the town or seated under the cool shady verandah of 
the hotel. To him, further, it was surprising how the time 
had slipped away, and how much of her company he had 
had all to himself during the process. Time, however, as 
we know, has a knack of taking to itself wings under 
the circumstances, and so as this period drew to a close 
Gerard's spirits began to sink with a rapid motion to- 
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wards zero. But there was a further surprise awaiting 
him. The evening before their departure Mr. Kingsland 
said — 

"By the way, Ridgeley, you haven't asked after our 
former shipmate, Maitland." 

Gerard started guiltily. During those past two days 
it was little enough he had given a thought to, outside 
one all-engrossing subject which held possession of his 
mind. 

"I*m afraid I did forget," he said. "But what has 
become of him, Mr. Kingsland ? Have you seen an}'thing 
of him lately ? " 

The old settler looked grave as he filled his pipe in 
silence. 

" I'm sorry to say he came to no good," he said at length. 
" The fact is, he came to something like utter grief. He 
wouldn't start doing anything — got into a habit of loafing 
around bars — went the way of, unfortunately, many another 
young fellow who comes out to the Colonies — took to drink. 
Once he did that he was done for. Some of us did try to 
get him into something and keep him straight, but it was 
no good. He was off again and on the spree like a journey- 
man stonemason. Well, his father, a parson of some sort, I 
believe, got angry when he heard how he was going on, and 
cut off the supplies ; and then Master Harry, after getting 
into a serious scrape or two — in fact, I had to bail him out 
once mjrself — goes and enlists in the Mounted Police. I 
myself should have left him there to serve his time if I had 
been his people — it might have done him good. But no ; 
as soon as they heard of it they must move Heaven and 
earth and the Government to get him out of it ; and it 
wasn't easily managed, I can tell you, only Master Harry 
proved such a shocking bad hat that the police authorities 
were only tco glad to get rid of him. His father wrote to 
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me about him, asking mc to take his passage and send him 
straight home again. And I did — shipped him on board — 
what do you think ! — our old hooker the Amatikulu ; and 
•as she's a direct boat and touches nowhere on the way, he 
can't get ashore again." 

" I'm sorry the chap should have turned out so badly," 
;said Gerard, his mind reverting to the almost direct cut 
Harry Maitlaud had given him on the last occasion of their 
meeting, and when he himself was down on liis luck. " By 
the way, what has become of Anstey ? " 

'*They sold him up just after you left. One of his 
creditore took out a writ of imprisonment against him, but 
finding he'd got to pay so much a day while Anstey was 
locked up, he soon got sick of tin-owing good money after 
bad — and friend Anstey was turned loose again. He cleared 
•out soon after — nobody knows where." 

The speaker paused for a minute or two. Then he went 
on — 

" And now, Ridgeley, if it's not an impertinent question 
from an old fellow who's interested in your welfare, what 
4ire your own plans ? I remember you telling me when you 
first came out here you were anxious to take to farming. 
Is this still your idea, or has your year of adventure — and, 
iby Jove, you have had some adventures too ! —unsettled you, 
unfitted you for anything but a wandering life ? " 

"Rather the other way, Mr. Kingsland. The old idea 
iiolds good more than ever. I would like above all things 
to get on a farm." 

" You would, eh ? Well now, look here, Ridgeley. You've 
learnt a good deal, but you've still a good deal to learn. I 
<jouldn't help you in this line at the time you landed, because, 
iis I told you, I had two boys of my own, who were amply 
sufficient to manage things. Now Tom, as I also told you, 
is leaving me, and setting up on his own hook, and it occurs 
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to me that if yon^d like to come and take his place for a 
spell, and help Arthur and myself, you are heartily welcome 
to do so. You'd be learning your business, and also you 
could see whether you still liked going into the life 
altogether." 

Was Gerard standing upon air, or only upon very solid 
and rather dry ground ? He himself could hardly have 
told. Could he believe his ears ? Did he grasp aright the 
other's meaning? Why, such an arrangement as that 
suggested, apart from being in itself just the very thing 
that suited him thoroughly, would mean a sojourn beneath 
the same roof as May, and that for an indefinite period. 
He managed, however, to reply coherently, and to the effect 
that he considered himself most fortunate, etc., etc. 

" Well, think it over," was the reply, " and if you're in 
the same mind this day week — by which time I expect you 
will have had about enough of town life — drop us a line, 
and follow it yourself. We are leaving for home to-morrow, 
and shall expect to hear from you in any case when you 
have made up your mind." 

When he had made up his mind I The only part of the 
arrangement which did not commend itself to Gerard was 
this very delay. A week is a pretty short time — but to 
him, under the circumstances, it seemed an age. 

We must now take leave of our friend, Gerard Ridgeley, 
and we do so in a spirit of prophecy. We need hardly 
predict that he will betake himself to Doom Draai at the 
expiration of that week, there to learn farming under the 
auspices of Mi\ Kingsland, for it is too obvious that he will 
inevitably do so. But, having done so, what we venture to 
predict, in no uncertain mind, is that he will inevitably 
make his way. To this we will append another prophecy ; 
no, rather we will only hint at one — ^but softly, cautiously. 
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for arc wc not trcadiug on delicate gronnd ? and the f ntiire 
is uncertain. Be it remembered, however, that Genod 

is yonnr(, and mthcr a fine fellow And have we 

not saiid tluit Hay Kingsland is a veiy pretty and sweet 

girl ? 
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JTHE OTHER SIDE O F THB EMI N PASHA RE LIEF E X PEDITION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FOWERS.-LEAVES FROM A HUNTING JOURNAL: By Gborgb 

Bowers. Oblong folio, half-boun d . S>ls . 

BOYLE (FREDERICK). WORKS BY. Post Svo. illustrated boards, i|s. each. 
CHRONICLES OF NO-MA N*S LAND. | CA MP NOTBS. 

SAY AGE LIFE . Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra , ^s. 6d. ; post Svo, picture boards, gs. 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON~P^PULAR ANTIQUITIES ; chiefly 

illustrating the Origin oi our Vulgar Custocns, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Hbmry Ellis, and Illustrations. Cr. Svo. clotn extra. 7s. 6d. 



BREWER (REV. DR.), WORKS BY. 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFEBENGES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES: Being the Appendices to 
** The Ryder's Handbook." separately printed. Crown Svo, cloth limp, 9s. 

A DICTIONABY OF MIBACLES. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Ts. 6d. ^. 

BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY. Post 8vo. cl. ex.. 4s. 6d. each. 
MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: Creed of Philosopher and Hope of ChristUn. Plates. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE: Galilbo.Tycho Brahb. and Ksples. With Portraiti^ 
LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. With num erous Illust rations. 

BRiLLAT -SAVARlH.-GASTRONOMY AS A~FINEART. BvBrillat. 

S4VAIU1I. Translated by R. B. Amdirson, M.A. Pott 8to, half-bound, 9s. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



BRET HARTE. WORKS BY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. In Seven Volomet, crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6e. each. 
BBBT HARTB'S OOLLBOTBD WORK& Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
VoL I. CoMPLBTB PoBTiCAL AND DRAMATIC WoRKS. With Steel Portrait. 
VoL II. Luck op Roaring Camp— Boiumiah Papbrs— Ambricam Lbqbmos* 
Vol. III. Talbs op thb Argonauts— Sastbrn Sbbtchbs. 
VoL IV. Gabribl Conroy. | VoL V. Storxbs— Conobmsbd Notbls. && 
Vol. VI. Talbs op thb Pacific Slopb. 
VoL VII. Tauis op thb Pacific Slopi>~II. With Portrait bj John Pbttus, R.A. 

THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in Prose and Poetry WUh Introdnctonr 
Essay by J. M. Bellbw, Portrait of Anibor, and 50 Illustt. Cr.Svo, cl. es^ Te. Oo. 

BRET HARTB*S POETICAL WORKS. Hand-made paper ft buckram. Cr.Svo. 4«.<M. 

THE QUEER OF THB PIRATE ISLE. Wiih 08 original Drawinn by Katb 
Grbbnaway, reproduce d in Colonrs by Edmund Evani. Small 4to,cl<^ ffe. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3*. 6d. each. 
A WAIF OF THB PLAIHS. With 60 Illustrations by Stanlbt L. Wood. 
A WARD OF THE .COLDER GATE. With 59 IllustraUona by Stanley L Wood. 
A SAPPHO OF OREEM SPRINGS. &c. With Two Illustrations by Hu ub Nisbet. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE'S CLIENT, AND SOME OTHER PBOPLB. With a 

Frontispiece by Frbd. Barnard. 
SUST : A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. Christib 
SALLT DOWS, &o. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. Almond. &c 
A PROTEGE OF JACK H AMUN*S. With numero us lUustraUona. iShortfy 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9e. each. . 
GABRIEL CONROT. I THE LUCK OF ROARING GAMP, ftc 

AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG , ftc | CAUFOWIAN STORIES. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ile* each ; cloth limp. 9s. 64. each. 

FUP. i MA RUJA. !__A_PHfLUS OF THE BIERRAS. 

Fe \p. 8vo. picture cover, is. each. 
THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. I JRFF BRIOGS'S LOYB ^TORT. 
S NOW BOUND AT EAGLETS. I 

SRYDGES.-UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harold Brydges. Post 

8vo. ill ustrated boards. S>a. ; clot h limp, a*. Od. 

BUCHANAN'S (ROBERT) WORKS. Crown 8vo, doth extra, «ii. each. 

SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece by T. Dalbikl. 
THE EARTHQUAKE ; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. With Two IllustraUont by P. Magna*. 
THE WANDERING JEW ; A Chriymas Carol. S econd Edition. 

THE OUTCAST : A Rhyme for the Time. With 15 Illustrations by Rudolf Blind, 
Peter Macnab, and Hume Nisbet. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s« 

ROBERT BUCHANAN'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Steel>plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. 6<1. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3a. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9e. each. 



THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A CHILD OF NATURE. Frontispiece. 
GOD AND THE MAN. With zz lUut- 

trations by Fred. Barnard. 
THB MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. 

With Frontispiece by A. W. Coopkr. 



LOVE ME FOR EVER. Frontispiece. 
ANNAN WATER. | FOXGLOVE HAMOR. 
THE NEW ABELARD. 
MATT : A Story of a. Caravan. Front. 
THB MASTER OF THE MINE. Front. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE. 



^B_ WEDDINO -RINO. g vols., crown 8v o. IShorffy, 



Burton (captain). - the book of the sword : B^i^ 

History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times, j 
Ric hard F. Burtow . With over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth extra. 3tla 

BURTdlT 




a 
By 

THB ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: A New Edition, with translations of the 

Classical Extracts. Demv 8vo, cloth extra, ^a. Od. 
MELANCHOLY ANATOMISRD Beine an Abridement. for popular use, of Burton's 
Anatomy or M e lanc holt. Post 8v o. cloth limp. 9»» 6tl. 

PAINE (t. HALL)7lJ0VELS BY. Crown Svo, doth extra, 3e. Od. each^ 
^ post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2«. each ; cloth limp, 3«. 0<1. each. • 

SH ADOW OF A C RIME. | A SON O B^ HAOAR. | THE DEEM STER, 

Cameron (commander).— the cruise of the^^xXck 

PRINCE '*^RIYATEBR. By V. Lovett Cameron, R.N. Post 8vo. bo ards ^i/ 

CAMERON (MRS. H. LOVETT), NOVELS BY. Post svo. must. bdT;;:^ 

. JULIET'S GUARDIAN. ^ I DECEIVERS BYER. ' * 



>,' ji: 



_ CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PICCADILLY. 



CARLYLE (THOMAS) OK THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With Life 

by R. H. Shbphrrd, and Three Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, ]». ISd. 
00HRE8P0VDEJI0B OF THOMAS CARLYLE AHD R. W. BMERBOH* 1891 to ISTSi 
Edited by C. B. Noktom. With Portraits. Two Vols.» crown 8vo, cloth, a4». 

CARLYLE (JAKE WELSH), LIFE OF. Bv Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 

Wi t h Port rait and Facsimile Letler._ Small demy Svo, cloth eitra , 7*, Od . 

CHAPMAK*~S (GEORiGrEr WORKS. Vol. I. contains the Plays comj^Iete. 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., the Poems and Minor Translaticos, with an 
Introductory Essay by Algernon Charlbs Swinournb. Vol. III., tlie Txanslatioiis 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown Svo, c l oth extra. Oa» e nch. 

CHATTO AKD JACKSOK.-A TREATISE OKlTSSEriKGRAyiKG. 

By W. A. Chatto and J. Jacksow. With 450 fine lUnsts. Large 4to, hf.'bd.. SlW*. 

CHAUCER FOR CHILDREK : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. jHaweis. 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Small 4to, cloth extra, 3a. 6ii. 
C HAUCER FOR SCHOO Lg. By Mrs. H. R, H awbis . DemySvo. cloth limin. ila. 6 d. 

CLARE.-FOR THE LOVE OF A LASS : A iaie of tynedaie. By 

A ustin Cla rk. Pos t Svo, pict^are boards,^*. \ cloth limp, 2a. 6d. 

CLIVE (MRS. ARCHER), KOVELS BY. Post Svo, illust. boards^ 3a. each. 
P AUL FBR ROLL. ( WHY PAUL FE RROLL KILLEDJMI 9 WIFE. 

CLdDD.-MYtHS AKD DREAMS. By EowAko Clodd. F;k.A:s. 

S econd Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3a. Ort . 

COBBAK (J. MACLAREK), KOVELS BY. 

THB CURE OF SOULS. Post Svo, illustrated board*, ila. 

THB RED SULTAH. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3«. Od. iSkortly, 

THE BURDE N O F ISAB EL. Th ree Vols, crown Svo. 

CdLEMASTJOJHK), WORKS BY. 

PLATERS JUID PLATWBIOHTS I HAVE KROWB. Two Vols, Svo, cloth, 94s. 
CU RL Y; An Ac tor 's Story. With 21 Illusts. bv J. C. Do llmaw. Cr. Svo.cl., la. 6d. 

COrERIDGE.-THXS£V£K SLEEPERS OF EPHEStJS. By M. £. 

Col eridge. Fc ap. Svo, clo th, la. 6d. . 

COLLIKS (C. ALLSTOK).-TH E BAR SIKI STER. Post 8vo. 2s. """ 
COLLINS (MORTIMER AKD FRAKCES), KOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. each : post Svo. illustrated boards, 9a* each. 
FROM MIDHIOHT TO HIDHIGHT. f BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. 

- TRAB8MI0RATI0B. | YOU PLAY M E FALSE. | A YILLAOB COMEDY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated u-j n ds.'ila. each. . 

SWE ET ANNE PA OB. I FIGHT WITH FORT UNE. | SWEET ft TWENTY. \ FfcABCES, 

COLLIKS (WILRIE), ITOVELS BY. 

Cr.Svo. cl.ex.,3a.Od.each; post Svo. iilust. bds.,9a.each; cMimp, Ss. 6d.each. 

- ANTONINA. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
BASIL. Illustrated by Sir John Gildbrt, R.A., and J. Mahonbt. 

HIDE AND SEEK. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert. R.A., and J. Maronbv. 

AFTEB DARK. Illustrations by A. B. Houghton. | THE TWO DESTINIES. 

THE DEAD SECRET. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gildert, R.A. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. With a Frt>ntispiece by Sir John Gilbert. J^.A. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. With Illusts. by Sir J. Gilbert, K.A.,and l\ A. Frasei. 

NO NAME. With Illustrations by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., and A. W. Cooriia. 

MV MISCELLANIES. With a Steel-plate Portrait of Wilkik Collins. 

ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. H.Thomas. 

THE MOONSTONE. With Illustrations by G. Du MAURiERand P. A. Pbasbr. 

MAN AND WIFE. With Illustl^tlons by WiLUAii Small. 

POOB MISS FINCH. Illustrated by G. Du Mauribr and Edward Hughbs. 

MISS OB MRS.r With Illusts. by S. L. FiLDSs, R.A., and Hknrt Woods, A. R.A 

THB NEW MAGDALEN. Illustrated by G. Du Mauribr and C. S. Reinbarot. 

THB FBOZEN DEEP. lUusUaCbd by G. Dv Mauribr and J. Mahonry. 

THB LAW AND THB LADY. Illusts. by S. L. Fildbs, R.A., aud Syonby Hall. 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

THB FALLEN LEAVEST HEART AND SCIENCE. 



JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. 
THB BLACK ROBE. 



<«| SAY NO." 
A B00UE*8 LIFE. 
BLIN D LOVE . With Preface by Walter B bsan t, and 

COLLIKSIJOHK CHJJRTOK, M.A.), BOOKS'BY:; 

ILLUSTRATIONS Off TENNYSON. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 6». 



THE EVIL GENIUS. 
LITTLE NOVELS. 
THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 

Illusts. by A. FORESTIKK. 



JONATHAN SWIFT: A Uioui aphical and Critical Sludy. Cr&wu8vo. sloibeitra. tta. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS : " Broad Grins,- " My NijjhtjowB 

and Slippers," iLiui other Humorous Works of Gborob Colman. With Late bv 
G. B. BucKSTOWE, and Frontispiece by HooAKTm Cro^n Sto, cloth •rtim, Ifm* <<C 

C6LM0RE.-A VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By a Colmor*. Author 

of " A Conspiracy of Silence." Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY INCH A SOLDIER : A Novel By M. J. 

Co i.QUHOuw. Post 8vo. i llustrated boards. {>■« 

CON VALESCENflTOOKERY : A Family Handbook. By Catbbrins 

_^YAN._ Crown 8vo, In. ; cl o th lim p. !■« Od, 

conwat~(mokcure~d.), works bt: 

DEHOMOLOOY AND DEVIL-LORE. 65 Illustrations. Two Vols., Sro, cloth 9«s. 
A HECKLACB OF STORIES. 25 llliists. by W. T. Hbnnbsst. Sq. 8vo, cloth, 6». 
OEOR OE WASHIHGTON'S ROLES O F CIYIHTT. Fcap. 8vo, Jap, vellum, t>«. SsL 



COOK (bUTTONVTNOVELS BY. 

PAUL FOSTER'S DAUOHTER. Cr. 8vo. cl. 



ex., 3s. 0«1.; post 8T0,ninst. boards, 3s. 
L EO. Post Hvo. il lustrate d boards, ilw . 

(COOPER (EDWARD Hl-GEOFFORY HAMILTON. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
CORNWALL-POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE'WEST OF ENG- 

LARD ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions ot Old Cornwall. Collected 
b y Rober t Hu nt. P.R. S. Two Steel-plates by Gbo.C r uikshamk. Cr. 8vo. cl., 7«* SA i 

Cotes.— TWO girls ONTBARGE. By v. Cecil Cotes. With 

44 Illustrat ions by F. _H.jrowNSENix C rown 8vo, clot h extr a, 3«. 6d. 

CRADDOCK.-THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 

TAIRS. By Charles Eobkrt Cradpock. Post 8vo, illust. bds.. 9m* ; cl. limp, Sl«. €kU 

CSIM.-ABVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEtTBy Matt Crim. Witli 

a Frontispiece . Cro wn Svo, c loth extra. 3s. <kl. ; post 6vo, illustrated boards, jjg . 

CROEE^ (B.M.), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards. 3*. each; cloth limp. 2«. Od.each. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. I DIANA BARRINGTOI. 

A BIRD OF PASSAGE. | PROPER PRIDE. 

A FAMILY LIKENESS. Crown Svo. clotFe'xira,"3-. Od. 
•*T0 LET," ftp. Post Svo. Illustrated boards, *^m. ; cloth, i|a.6d. 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two SeriksI 




BERT t^RoucH, &c. Witn numcrous bteel Hn^ravrngs and Woodcuts by Cki;ii^ 
SHANK, HiNE, Landrlls. &c. Two Vols., crowu Svo, cloth Eilt, 7«« Od. each 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blancharp Jerrold. With 84 
Illustrations and a Bibliography. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7a« Od. 

CUMHING"(C; F. GORDONirWORKS BY. Demy Svo. cl. ex.. Hu. Oa. each 
IN THE HEBRID12S. With Aiitotvpe Farsiinile and 23 Illustrations. 
IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 43 lUastrationa. 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEY LON. With a8 Illustrations. 
VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. WithThotogravure Frontis. Demy Svo. cl., Ta. Cd. 

C5tJSSANS.-A HANDBOOK OF "HERALDRY; with instTHH^iSn^ror 

Tracing Pedi^ees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. With 
408 Woodcuts an d 9 Coloured Pl ates. Fourth edition, revised, crown Svo, cloth. Oa. 

CYPLES(W.)-HE'ARtS of GOLD. Cr.8vo,cl..3s.6d.; p ost8vo,bd i!;2sr 
nANIEL-MERRIEENGLAND INTTffi OLDEfinflMETBTGi^Gi 

*^ Danieu With Illustrations b y Robert Cruiks h awk. Crowp Svo, cloth extra, tt a. Od 

BAUDET.— THE EVANGELIST; or, Port Salvation. By Alphons* 

Daupet. Crow n Svo. cloth extra. 3n. Od. ; post Svo. illustrated boards. 9s. 

DA VEN ANT.-HINTS FORT>ARENTS"ON"THE~CHOrCE'OF A"PRa: 

FESSION FOR THEIR SONS. By F. Davenant, M.A . Post Svo. tit. ; cl. . I«. «|«| 

DA VIES (DR.~N. E. YORKE-),^WORKS BY. ' 

Crown 8vo, In. each: cloth limp. iM.Od. each. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HINTS. 
NURSERY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Healih and Disease. 
FOODS FOR THE FAT: A Treatise o n Corp ulency, and a Dietary for Its Cttra, 
AIDS TO LONG UFB. Crowa Svo, ~9«. ; cloth limp ,t|s. Od, 



CHATTO & WINDUS, fil4, PlCCADILLT. 



DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, for the first 

time Collected and Edited, with Memorial- Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
— GtC JART, p.P« Two VoISm crown 8vo, cloth boards. lHa. 

DAWSON.— THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH : A Novel of Adventure. 

By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paul Devon. With Two Illustrations by 
HuMB N18BET. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Hm, ttd. ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 5>a . 

DE GUERIN.-THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Edited 

by G. S. Trebutibn. With a Memoir by Saiktb-Bkuvb. Translated from the 
s oth French E dition by Jessie P. Frothingham. Fcap. Svo. hairbound, Igw. Od « 

DE MAISTRE.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier db 

Maistrb. Translated by Henry Attwei.l. Post Svo, cloth limp. 9a. Od. 

DE MILLE.— A CASTLE IN SPAIN. Uy Jambs De Mille. With a 

__FrooflBpi^ce. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra. 3a . 6d.; po st 8 vo. illustrated boa rds^a. __ 

DERBY (THE)7— THE BLUE RIBBON OFTHE TURF : A Chronicle 

of the Race roit The Derby, from Diomed to Donovan. With Brief Accounts of 
T he Oaks. By Louis Henry Curzon. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, tf a. <l. 

DERWENT(LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo.cl..3a.6d.ea.; post 8vo,bds..9a.ea. 
OUR LADY OP TEARS. | CIRCE'S LOVERS. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9a. each. 
SKETCHES BT BOZ. I EICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. |_qLlYER TWIST. 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKERS,' 1841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 

Edited by Richard Herns Shepherd. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6a.— Alw a 

Smaller Edition, in the Mavfnir Library, post Svo, cloth limp. Sla. Od. 

ABOUT EROLAHD WITH DICKERS. By Alfred Rimmbr. With 57 Illustrations 

by C. A. Vawderhoof. Alfred Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. 0«L 

DICTIONARIES. 

A DICTIORARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic By the Rev. 
E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

THE READER'S HARDBOOK OF ALLUSIOHS. REFERERCES, PLOTS, ARD 
STORIES. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer. LL.D. With an Enolish Bibliooraphy. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7a. 6«l. 

AUTHORS ARD THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. Svo. cloth limp. 3a. 

FAMILIAR SHORT 8AYIHGS OF GREAT MER. Wtth Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent. A.M. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7a. 6«l. 

SLARQ DICTIORARY : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Cr. Svo, cl., Oa.6d* 

WOMER OF THE DAY: A BioKrapbical Dictionary. Bv F.Hays. Cr.Svo.cl., fia. 

WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curions, Quaint, and OutHtf> 
the-Way Matters. By Eli ezer^ Edwards. Crown Svo. c loth e xtra. 78. 6 d. 

DIDEROT.— THE PARADOX OF ACTING™ TiaMlated, wTThAnnota- 

tions, from Diderot's " Le Paradoxe sur le Comidien," by Walter Herribs Pollocb. 
With a Preface by Henr y Irvi no. C r own Svo. parchment, 4a. 6d. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN). WORKS BY. 

THOMAS BEWICK i HIS PUPILS. With 95 Illostrations. Sqnare Svo. cloth. 6a. 
FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. With 4 Portraits. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6a. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Crown Svo. buckram, gilc top. Oa.-A 
Second Series, uniform in size and price, is now in preparation. 

DdBS~ONlW."t.jIlpOEtlCAL"iNGra^ 

TlBS._Host Svo, cloth limp. !2a. Od. 

DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. ' 

Post Hvo. illustrated boards. i|a. each: cinth limp, ^m, 6«l. each. 



THE MAN-HUNTER. | WANTED I 

CAUGHT AT LAST! 

TRACEED AND TAKEN. 

WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? 



A DETECTIVE'S TRIUMPHS. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW. 
FROM INFORMATIOI RBCEIVEDii 
LINK BY UNK. 



SUSPICION AROUSED . 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. Od. each ; post Uvo, illustrated boards, Sto. eaob | 

cloth limp, 3a. 6d. each. 
THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. With 23 Illustrations. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 fnll-page Illustrations by Gobdow BaowitB. 

SOYLE (CONAN).-tHE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. By A. Conan . 

DoYLB, Author of " Micah Clarke." Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. ^* 



«M«I 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. with vignette Portraits. Cr.8vo,cl.e»., C*. per Vol. 

BBH JOHBOll'B WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
Kraphlcal Memoir by Wm. Gifpord. Edited by Col. Cunningham. Three Vols. 

OHAPMAH'S WORKS. Complete In Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete: Vol. li., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introductory Essay 
bv A. C. SserNBORNK ; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

■JiRLOWE*S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunnimoham. One Vol. 

MASSIHOER'S PLAYS. FromGiFFOBP'sTeit. Edit by CoI.Cumniwoham. OneVoL 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Od. eacb« 
k SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I Went round the World by Oar- 
selves. With in Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
AR AMERIGAN GIRL IN LONDON. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A M EMSAH IB. Illustrated by F. H. Townsewp . 

DYER.— THE FOLK-LORE OP PLANTS. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 

Dykr, M .A. Crown 8vot cl oth extra, 6 s. 

P;ARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and Annota- 
^^ tlon««, bv Kcv. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Oa. per Volume. 

PLBTCHfeR*S (OILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 

DAYIES* (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Volt. 

HBRRICK*S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 

SIDNEY*8 (SIR PHIL IP ) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 
By B. R. Pearce Epocu mbe. With 41 Illu strations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sm, 

EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), NOVELS BY: 

h POINT OF HONOUR. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, its. 

ARCHIE LOYBLL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3%, 6d. ; post 8vo, Illnst. bo ar ds, ga . 

EDWARDS (ELIEZER).~-WORDS. FACTS, AND PHRASES : A 

Dictionary of Curious. Quaint, and Out-ot tbc-Way Matters. By Elikzer Edwards. 
Crown 8vo, cloth e:ctra. Ta. lid. 

EDWARDS (M. BETHAM-), NOVELS BY. 

^ KITTY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Vt«. ; cloth limp, 9fl. 6d. 
FELICIA. Post 6vo, illustrntcd board<(, *^m. 



EGERTON.— SUSSEX FOLK & SUSSEX WAYS. By Rev. J. C. Egerton. 

With Introduction b y Rev . Dr. IJ. Wacr, and 4 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, cloth ex.. S n, 

EGGfLESTON (EDWARD).~R O XY ; A Novel. Post 8vo. illnst. bds . ,2s . 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 
SdlActing or Bnilding « House; with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c By C. J. 
RICHAKD90W. With Colonred Frontispiece and 600 Illusts. Crown Svo, cloth, Ta. 6d. 

EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE UFE UID TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany 

(Thb Youno Pretxndkr). With a Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 
STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. With an Autotype. Crown 8vo. cloth. I jm. 

EYES, OUR : How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
JoHW Browwiwq, F.R.A.S. With 70 Illusts. E ighteenth Thousand. Crown Svo. I ji, 

"FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samuel Arthur 

* Brwt. A.m. Fi f th Edition. Revised and En l arged. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ta. 6 d. 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post Svo. cloth extra. 49. 6d. ea7h. 
THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE: Lectures delivered before a Jnveuilo 

AudiencOi Edited by William Crook fs F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
OH THE VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 

EACH OTHER. Edited by Wi l liam Crookrs, F.C.S. With lUustrAtions. 

fARRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY. 

MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Crown Svo. cloth extra. Oa. 

WAR: Th-ce Essays, reprinted fr om ''Military M anners." Cr. Svo, Ik. ; cl.. Iw. 6 <1 • 

FENN (G. MANVILLE), NOVELS BY. 

THE NEW MISTRESS. Cr. Svo, cloih cMia, tin, 64.: posrt Svo, lllust. boards, a*. 
WITNESS TO THE DEED. Ciown k\o, c'oth eiira. tfa. 04, 
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FIN-BEG.— THE CUPBOARD PAPERS : Observations on the Art of 

Living and D ining . By Fin-Bbo. Pott 8vo. cloth limp, a«. 6d. 

FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE ART OP MAKINQ : or, The Pyro- 

_ t echni8t*8 Treasury. By Thomas Kbwtish. With 867 Ul astratio ny. Cr. 8vo, cl,, fia. 

tmCERALD (PERCY, M. A., F.S.A.), W0RKS^Y7 



THE WORLD BEHIND ^Hb' sHfiNiral Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Sa. <ld. 




Post 8vo, illiistr?ted boards, its* each. 
BELLA DOHHA. I LADY OF BRANTOME. I THE SECOND MRS, TILL0T80N. 
POLLY. I HBVBR F OROOTTEN . | SEYEMTY-FIYE BROOHB STREET. 

LIFE OF JAMBB BOSWEtL (of Auohlnlec&j. With an Account of his Sayings, 
Doinus, and Writi ngs ; and Four Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, SlAa. 

(lahmarion (Camille), works by. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY t A General Description of the Heavens. By Camillb 
Flamuakion. Translated by J. Ellard Gorb, F.R.A.S. Ulust. by nnmeroua 
Figures. Plates, Photographs, so. Medium 8vo, cL ex., 14s. 6il. [Preparing, 

URANIA : A Romance. Translated by A. R. Stetson. With 87 lUostrationa 
by Db Biele k . Myrbac h, &c. Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, ga, 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.b.) COMPLETE POEHS : Christ's Victorie 
in Heaven, Christ's Victoria on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor 
_ Pog«"»' With Notes by Rev. A. B. Grosart. D.D. C r own 8vo, cloth boards, tt a. 

FLUDYEB (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE : A Series of Family LetteTiT 

Post 8vo, pictnre cover, la. ; cloth limp , la. Od. 

FONB LANCHJE(ALBANY ).-FIL THY LUCRE. PostSvo. iUust. bds., 2s. 
FRANCILLON (R. E.). NOVStSTnT; 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, '3; 6d. each: post 8vo, illastrated boards, 9», each. 
ONE BY ONE. I QUEEN COPHETUA .TA REA L QUEEN. | KINO OR KNAVE t 

OLYMPIA. Post 8vo, must. bds.. iHiuTESTHER'S OLOYE. Fcap. 8vo, plot, cover, la. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ila. 
ROPES OF BAND. With 31 Illuslrations by F. Waoov and Hal Ludlow. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6J . 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. Post Svo, iilust. bds., 2s« each. 

8ETH* S BROTHER*S W IFE. | T HE LAWTO N QIRU 

FRENCH LITERATURE. AHSISTORY OF. By Hanky Van JUun. 

Thre e Vol s., demy 8vo. cl oth b oard s, Ta. Od. each. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG HARI: or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Pre- 

face by Sjr Bartl b Prbrb. C rown 8vo. cloth, da. 6d. ^ post 8vo, illnst b ds.. 9m» 

FRISWELL(HAiN ).-ONE O F TWO ; A Novel. Post 8vo, iHnst. bds.. 2s. 

FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth astra. S«i 6d. each. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. J UYES OF THE C0NJUBIER8. 
THE OLD SHOWMEN AND THE OLD LONDON FAIRS. 

FRY'S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES: 

Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
_ bv John Law k. Pu blished Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, la. 6 d. 

flARDENING BOCJ^RTS. Post 8vo. la. each ; cloth limp, la. Gd. each. 
^ A YEAR*S WORK IN GARDEN AND OREENHOUSEt Praerioal Advice as to the 
^r,ln:4£'pment of the F'lower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gborgb Glenny. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tou and fANB Ibrrolo. lUnstrated. 

THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. By To w Jerrold. 

OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants we Grow, aud How wa Cook Them. By 

Tom f errold. Crown 8vo. cloih, is. M, 
MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. By Prancis G. Hbath. 

Crow n 8vo . cloth extr a, g ilt ed ges, 0«. 

GARRETT.— THE CAPEL"~GIRLiST A Novel. By Edward Gaaebtt. 

CroMvn 8v o, cloth ext ra. Si. Od.; pos t 8vo . illu st rate d boar ds, On, _^ 

GENTLEMAN'S MAG'AZINETfHE. Is. MonlhW. In addition to 

Articles npon subjects in Literature. Science, and Art, '^TABLB TALK** by Stl- 
VANU8 Urban, and •* PAGES ON PLAYS " by Justin H. McCARTMy, appear monthly. 
%* Bound Volutins for reaiU years kept in stock, tia« Od. each, Cmso for binding, 4«» 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



0£NTLEMAN*S ANNUAL, THE. Published Annually in November, is. 

The i Sgs Annual, by T. W. Speight, is entitled "BUBOO'S BOMAHO E.** 

GERMAiTPOPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Grimm 
and Translated by Edgar Taylor. With Introdaction bj John Ruskin, and n Steel 
PI ate s after George Cruikshank. Square 8vo. cloth, 6e. Od.; gilt edges, 7*. <M. 

GIBBON (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown bvo, cloth eitra, 3». ttd. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards. 3a« each. 
ROBIN GRAY. | LOVIRO A DREAM. I THE OOLDBR BHAR. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. | OF HIG H DEORBB. ^ 

Post 8vo, illustraied boards, tie. each. 



IB LOVE ABD WAR. 
A HBABrS PBOBLEM. 
BY MEAD ABD BTRBAM. 
THE BRAES OF YARROW. 
FANCY FREE. I IB HOBOUR BOUBD. 
HEA RrS DELIOHT. | BLOOD»MOBBY . 

GjBNEY (SOMERVILLE). -SENTENC ED I Cr. 8 vo. Is. ; cl.. Is. 6 d. 

GILBERT (WILLIAM), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. niastrated boards. 9e. each. 
DR. AUSTIB*S GUESTS. JAMES DUKE, COSTBBMOBOEB. 

THE WIZABD OF THE MOUBTAIB. 



THE DEAD HEABT. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD BAY? 

FOR THE KING. | A HARD KBOT. 

QUEEB OF THE MEADOW. 

FN PASTURES GREEN. 



eiLBERT (W. S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. Two Sen^ 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Skribs contains: The Wicked World^Pygroalion and Galatea- 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series: Broken Hearts— Ennged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Danl 
Druce— Tom Cobb— H M.S. ** Pinafore '— The Sorcerer— Pirates of Penzance. 

BIGHT ORIGINAL COMIC OPERAS written by W. S. Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer— H. M.S. ** Pinafore "—Pirates of Penzance— lolanl-be— Patience- 
Princess Ida— I'll? Mikado— Trial by Tury. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, ila. Od. 

THE « GILBERT AND SULLIVAN" BIRTHDAY BOOK: Quotations for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected from Plays by W. S. Gilbert set to Music by Sir A. 
Sullivan. Compiled by Alex. Watson. Royal i6mo, Jap, leather, *^le. Od. 



GLANVILLE (ERNEST), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Bvo. cloth extra, 3». Od. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. Sta. each. 
THE LOST HEIRESS : A Tale of Love. Battle, and Adventure. With 2 Illusts. 
THE FOSSICKER; A Romance of Ma shonaland. W ith a Illusts. by Huub Nisbbt. 
A F AIR COLOB IST. With a Frontisp iece . Cr . 8 vo, cl. extra, 3 b. 6iI^ [S hortly. 

GLlNNY.-A YEAR'S" WORK IN GAlDEN AND GREENHOUSE": 

Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower. Fruit, 
and F rame Garden. By George Glb mwy. Post 8v o. In. ; cloth li m p, Ifc . 6d. 

GODWiN.-LIVES OF THE NECROMANCERS. By "WillIauGS^ 

WIN. Post 8vo. cloth li mp, g a. 

GDTBEN TREASURY OP THOUGH^, THE : An Encyclopaedia of 

Quo tations. Edited by Theodorb Tay l or. Crow n 8vo. cloth gilt, T b . »d. 

G00DMAN.-THl~fAfE~OF HERBERT WAYNE. By E. J. Gooi>: 

MAN. Author of "Too Curious." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3b. 6d. 

(a>WlKB:^nVl~THOUiSAinnil[lLEiriM a SLfiOGE : A MidxmTtii 

Journey Across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowino. With 30 Illustrations by C. J. 
U R EN, and a Map by E. Well e r. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra. Mb. 

GHSHAM. — THE PROFESSOR^S WIFE: A Story ^ By Leonard 

Grah am. Fcap. 8vo, p icture cove r, la. 

GREEKS AND R0MANS7~THE LIFE OF THfi, described from 

Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. Konbr. Edited by Dr. F. Huxffbr. 
With 545 Illustrations. La rge crown 8vo. cl oth extra. Tb. 6d. 

GREENWDTnr(J~AMlS)rWORTCS BY. Cr. Svo. cloth extra. 3b. 6dT^^ 
THE WILDS OF LONDON. _ | LOW-LIFE DEEPS. 

GREVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS-BYl " 

BIKANOR. Translated by Eliza E. Chasb. With 8 Illustrationt. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra^Oa. ( post 8vo, illustrated boards, Urn, 
A BOBLE WOMAB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ga. ; post 8vo. illnstra t ed l)oardt, !><». 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHLA MARAZION: A Novel. By Cecil GriF- 
WITH, Author of " Victory DeanQ." &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3«« 6d« 
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flABBERTON (JOHN, Author of '• Helen's Babies '), NOVELS BY. 

^^ Post 8vo, illustrated boards iim* each ; cloth limp, *2n, Od. each« 

BRUETOH'B BATOU. | COUNTRY LUCK. 

HAIR, THE : Its Treatment in Health. Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
la t^ from the German of Dr. J. Piwcus. Crown 8vo, le, ; cloth, In. OJ. 

HARE (DR. THOMAS GORDON), POEMS BY. cr.8vo.ci. ex.^6..each. 

HBW BTMBOLS. | LEG EHD8 OF THE MORRO W. | THE SERPENT PLAY. 
MAIDEN ECSTASY. Smal I4 to, cloth extra, 8». 

HALL-SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

With nomeroas Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisk, Gilbbrt, Harvby, and 
G«0RQE CauiKSHAWK. McdJum 8to« cloth extra. 7e. Od. 

HALLIDAY (lilDfiO:=EVERY-l)AY PAPERS. Post 8vo. bds., 2s> - 
HANDWRITING. THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With over loa Facsimiles 

and Explana t ory Text. By Don Fblix db Salamahca. Post 8vo. cloth limp. *2m, 6d. 

HANKY-PANKY : Easy Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. &c 
Edited by W. H. Crbmeb. With soo Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 4*. Od. 

H ARDY (L ADY D UFFU S). - PAUL WYNTE R'S SACRIF ICE. 2s . 
HARDY (THOMAS). -UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By 

Thomas Hardy, Author of'Tess.** With Portrait and 13 Illustmtions. Crown 8vo. 
cloth e xtra. 3e. 6 d. ; post 8vo, i ll ustrated boards, ge. ; cloth limp, ge. Od. 

HARPER (CHARLES G.), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, cloth extra 
THE BRIGHTON ROAD, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 90 lUus 



IOa.each« 
Illustrations. 
L ONDON TO THE LAND'S END : The Record of a Summer Tramp. to6 lUusts. 

GARWOOD.— THE TENTH EARL. By J. Berwick Harwood. Post 



8vo, illustrated boards. He. 



HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Sauare 8vo, cloth extra. On. each. 
THB ART OF BEAUTY. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. 
THE ART OF DECORATI ON. With Coloured fro ntispiece and 74 Illustrations. 
THB ART OF DRESS. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. Od. , ^ 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. Od. ^^ 

CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. q8 Illnsts. (8 Coloured). Sm. 4to, el. extra, 3s. Od. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H.R.,H. A.). -AMERICAN HUMORISTS : Washington 

Irving, Olxvbr Wbndbll holmbs, Jambs Russell Lowell, Artbmus Waro^ 
M ark Twaiw, and Bret Hartk. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. -Os. 

HAWLEY SMART.-WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE : A Novel. By 

Hawley Smart. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. Od. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, i>s . 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne^ 

Annotated with Passages from the Author's Note-book, and Illustrated with 31 
~ V<" - - . .. -_ 



Photoitravnres. Two vols., crown 8vo. buckram, gilt to p, t5s. 

HAWTHORNE (JUUAN), NOVELS BY. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. Od. each; post 8vo, ninstrated boards, 9a. each. 



GARTH. I ELLIGE QUENTIN. 

SEBASTIAN BTROHE. 
FORTUNE*SFOOU 



BEATRIX RANDOLPH. | DUST 

DAVID POINDEXTER. 

THE SPECTRE OF THB GAHERA. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
HISS CADOGNA. J LOYE-O R A NAHE. 
MR S. GAINSBOROUGH^ DIAMO NDS. Fcap.8vo. illu strated co ver. Is. 

HEAtHT-MY~GARDJES~WltD7^SMir^HAtn^ 

B y Frakcts Gborgb Hbath. Crown 8 vo, cl oth extra, gilt edges. Os. 

HELPS (SIR ARTHUR), WORKS BY. Post Svo. doth limp. 9s. Od. each. 
ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS . \ S OCIAL PRESSURE. 
IVAN DE BIRON : A Novel. "" Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 3s. Od. ; post 8vo, fllnst bds., 9». 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA PAGE : A Novel By Isaac Hbndbrson. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3s. Od. 

HBNTY.— ftUJUB, THE JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty. With 8 lUus- 

trations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 

HERMAN.-A LEADING LADY. By Hbnry Herman. joint-Author 
of " The Bishops' Bible,** Post Svo, illnstrated boards, 9s. | cloth extra, 9s. 
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HERRICK'S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. With Memorial-Introdnction aod Notes by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosakt, P.P. ; Steel Portrait, fte. Three Vola., crown 8to, cl. bds., iS»« 

HERT2UCA.— FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor 
Hkhtzka. Translated by Arthur Rawsom. Crown 8vo, cloth extria, &»m 

HESSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS : The Land and the People. By Chevalier 
ERW8T VOW Hk89K-Wartk oo . With 91 Illnttrationi. Cr.. 8yo, cloth extra, 3a. 6tl. 

HILL (JOHN, M.A.), WORKS BY. 

TR£X&ON-FELOHT« Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9a* 

T HE COMMOM AHCE8T0R. Three Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly, 

HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BT. 

TAVERN AHECDOTES ARD SAYlNOSt Including Reminiscences connected with 

Coffee Houses, Oubs. &c. Witti Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3a« 6d. 
TH E LIFE AMD AD VENTUR ES OF A CHEAP JACK. Cr. 8vo. cloth ex., 3a. 6*1 . 

IfO EY.— THE LOVETS CREED. By Mrs. Cashbl Hoby. Post 8vo. 2s« 
HOLLINGSHEAD ( JOHN).— NIAGAR A SPRA Y, Crown 8vo , Is . "~ 
HOLMES.— THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION ANlTVOICE 

PRESERVATION. By Gordon Holmss, M.P. Crown 8vo, la. ; cloth, la. ^&. 

H6LMES (OWnti W&HDfiLL), WORK& BV. '■ 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLB. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp^ 3a. 6cl.— Another Edition, in smaller type, with 
an Introduction by G. A. Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, S|a« 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE and THE PROFESSOR AT THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, ifai. 

HOOD*S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 

of the Author, Portrait, and soo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7a. 6d. 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With 85 lUustrations. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid paper and half-bound, aa. 

HOOD (TOM).-FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah's Arkaeoiogical Narrative. By Tom Hood. Withas UiustrmttonsbyW. Brumton 
and. E. C Barnes. Square 8vo, cloth ext ra, gilt edges, Oa. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS: including his 

Ludicrous Adventures, Sons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Lite of the Author, 
Por traits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. gd. 

HOOPER.— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. By Mrs. Georgb 

Hoop er. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 5>a. 

HOPKINS.— •' ^TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:" A Novel. By TicHi 

HopKTNS. Post 8v o. illustrated boards, tia. • 

HORNE. — ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Hornb. 
With Photographic Portrait by Summers. Te nth Edition. Cr.8vo, cloth extra. 7m, 

HUNGERFORD (MRS.), Author of "Molly Bawn," NOVJELS BY~. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. each ; cloth limp, da. 64. each. 
A VAIDEN ALL FORLORN. I IN DURANCE VILE. | A MENTAL BTRUGOLB. 
MARVEL. I A MODE RN CIRCB« 

^ LADY VERNER'B FLIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 
TH E RED-HOUS E MYSTERY. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

Hunt.— ESSAYS by LEIGH hunt : A Talb for a Chimnby Corner; 

Ac. Edited by E dmund Ollibr. Poet 8vo. printed on laid paper and half;bd., *2n, 

HUNTlMRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Od. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. Mch. 
, THE LEADEN CASKET. | SELF-C ON DEMN ED. | THAT OTHER PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S MODEL. Post 8vo,lI!tistrated boards, ila. 
MRS. JULIET. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6«l. 



flUTCHISON.-HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. By W. M. HuxcHli^. 

With ss Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra , 3 a. 6d. 

HYDROPHOBIA : An Account of M. pAixEUR's System; Techniqueof 
his Method, and Statistics. By Rrnaud Su20R, M.B. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 
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DLER (THE) : A Monthly Magazine. Edited by Jeromb K. Jeromb 
and Robert B. Barr. Profusely Illustrated. Sixpence Monthly.— Vols. I., II.i and 
III. now ready, cloth extra, As. each { Cases for Bmding, la. 6fl« 
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JEROME.— STAGELAND. By Jerome K. Jerome. With 64 

tions by J. Bernard Partridob. Square 8vo, picture cover, !•» ; cloth Hi 



INGELO W (JEAN).— FATED TO BE FREE. Post 8vo. illustrated bis.. 9 ». 
INDOOR PAUPERS. ByONBOFTwF.M. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth. Is. 6d . 
INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK (THE) AND LICENSED VICTUALLER'S 

MlillUAL. By I. Trevor-Daviks. Crown 8vo, !».; cloth. Iw. 0«l. 

IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 

A . Perceval Graves. Post 8vo. cloth limp. g». ^J. 

JAMES. -A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS. By Charles 

James. Post 8vo, picture cover, 1». % cloth limp, t n . 6d. 

JANVIER. -PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS^/By Cathbrin£ 

A. Jamviek. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6». 

JAY (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. Illostrated boards. 9m. each. 
THE DARK OOLUSEW. | THE QUBBH OP COWHAUOHT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post 8vo. cloth Ump, a*. Oil. each. 

NATURE REAR LORDOR. I THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. I THE OPEN AIR. 

**• Also the Hand-made Pap er Edition, cro w n Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

THE EULOOT OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Bbsant. Second ^dU 
tion With a Photograph Por trait. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6». 

JENNINGS (H. J.), WORKS ByT" 

GURIOSITIES OF GRITICISH. Post Svo. cloth limp, 9n, 6d. 

LORD TERR YSOM t A Biographical Sicetch. With a Photoi^aph. Cr. 8vo. c1.. 6w. 

lllustra* 
limp . 9m, 

JERROLD.-THE BARBER'S CHAIR ; & THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 

B y DouoLAS Jerrold. Post Svo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, tjw. 

JERROLD (TOM), WOfiKS BY. Post 8 vo, la. each; doth limp. la. Od. each. 

THE GARDER THAT PAID THE RERT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICUL TURE: A Gossip abont F lowers. Illustrated. 

OUR KITGHER GARDER; The Plants, and How w e Cook Them. C r. 8vo.cT.,la.6d* 

JESSE.~SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By 

Edward Jesse. Post Svo. cloth limp, ga. 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.). WORKS BY. Cr.'svo, cl. extra. 7a. 6d. each. 
FIROER-RIRG LORE: Histoncal, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 

Talismans. Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, 

Birds, Eg)?8, Luck. &c. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
CROWNS AND GORONATIORS; A History ot Rega l ia. With 100 Illnstrations. 

JONSON'S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cummimo- 
HAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6*. each, 

JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. TransUted by Whiston. 

Containing "The Antiquities of the Jews" and "The Wars ot the Jews." With sa 
llln strations and Maps. T w o Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, l!la. 6a. 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on Art and Artists. By 

*^ Robert Kkmpt. Post Sv o. cloth limp, ga. Bd. 

KERSHAW. — COLONIAL FACTS AND nCTIONS: Humorous 

Skptrhes. By Mark Khrs iia w. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. ?>■. % cloth, iia. 6d. 

KEYSER. — CUT BY THE MESS: A Novel. By Arthur Ksysbk. 

Crown Svo, pic ture cove r, la. ; cloth limp, la. 6d. 

KING (R. ASHE), NOVELS BY. Cr. Svo, cl.. 3a. 6d. ea. ; post 8vo, bds., 9m. aa. 
A DRAWN OAHB. | "THE WB ARINO OV THS ORBBN." 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9m. each. 
PA SSIO N'S S LAVE. | BELL BARRT. ^ 

OlGHTS (THE) OF THE LION : A Romance of the Thirteenth Centunr. 
Edited, with an Introdaction, by the Marquiss of Loam, K.T. Cr. 8to, cl. ex. d«« 



X4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

KNIGHT. — THE PATIENT'S VADE MECUM : How to Get Most 

Benefit from Medical Advice. By William Knioht, M.R.CS., and Eowaeo 
KwiGHT. L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. Is.; cloth limp, t «> Sd* 

TAMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 

*^ including " Poetry for Children '* and " Prince Doras." Edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by K. H. Shsphbrd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig.** Crown 8vo. half>bonnd, 7a. 04« 
THE B8BAT8 OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 3«. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters bv Charles Lamb, selected from hit 

Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ;ta. 6d. 
THE DRAMATIO ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. With Introduction and Notes 
by Brawder Matthews, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, hf.'bd., !i i». 6d. 

LAMUUR.-ClTATiON AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PEARE. ftc, before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September, 1383. 
To which is added. A COHFEREHCE OF MASTER EDHUHD BPEHSER with the 
Earl oi Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. By Waltsk Savage Lahdok« 
Fcap. 8vo. half-Roxbnrghe, 5>«. Od. 

LANE.— THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 

England THE ARABIAE EIGHTS* EMTERTAIMMEHTS. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Edward William Lane. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edward Stanley Poole. With a 
Preface by Stanley Lawk-Poolb. Three Vols., demy 8vo. cloth extra, Ta. 6d.each. 

LARWOOD (JACOB), WORKS BY. 

THE STORY OF THE LOEDOH PARKS. With Illnstt. Cr. 8vo, el. extra, 3m. Od. 
AHECDOTES OF THE CLEEOY : The Antiqnitiess Humours, and Bccentriciuea of 
the Cloth. Post 8vo, pri nted on laid paper and half-bound, 9a. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. 6d. each. 
F OREHSIC AW ECD OTES. \ THEATEICAL AHECDOTES. 

QIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on hand-made paper, bound In buckram, 5s« 
JEUX D*E8PR1T. Edited bv Henry S. Leigh. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Uw. <ld. 

L EYS (J OHN).— T HE LINDSAYS ; A Romance. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s , 

LIFE IN L&NCON; or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Cor- 

inthiam Tom. With Cruixshane's Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 

_y«. ttdj [New Edition preparing, 

LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post 8vo. doth limp. 3a. 6d. each. 

WITCH STORIES. | OURS ELVES; Essays on Womew 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. eacli. 
BOWIHO THE WIED. 



PATRICIA KEMBALU 
ATOEEHEET OF LEAM DUEDAS. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 



UEDEB VTHICH LOBD? 
•«MY LOVE!** J lOEE. 
PASTOR CAREW, MlUlonairt ft Miier. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9u, each. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY . | WITH A SILKBB THREAD. 
THE ORE TOO HAET. T hree Vols., crown 8vo . IShortly. 

FREESHOOTIEO : Extracts from the Works of Mrs. Lynn Linton. Post 8vo, cloth, 
*2n, 6d. 



LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 

on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. 6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON FLEYCE : A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 

8vo. cloth extra, 3a. ttd. ; post 8v o, illus tr ated boards, g a. 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CAMOENS. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrench Dufp. With 14 Plates. Demy 8vo» cloth boards, 18a> 

IJACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TERESA ITASCA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, la. 

BROKER WIEOS. With 6 lllusts. by W. J. Hemnbssy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6e 

MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

MR. STRAROER'S SEALED PACKET. Post 8vo. Illustrated boards. 3a. 

BDWOR WHITLOCK. C rown 8 vo. cloth extra, ««. 

M ACDONELL.- QUAKER COUSINS : A Novel By Agnbs Macdonkll. 
Crown Svo, doth extra, 3a. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boarda. 3e* 
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McCarthy (justin, m.p.), works by. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWR TIMES, from th 



the Accession of Qaeen Victoria to the 
General Election of i80o. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, file. each. — Also 
a Popular Edition, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each.— And a 

JfuBiLEB Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end oi x886, in Two VcJs., 
aree crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7m. Od. each. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One Vol.. crown Bvo, cloth extra, dik 

— Also a Cheap Popular Edition, post Svo, cloth llrap, ilw. 6d« 
A HISTORY OF THB FOUR GEORGES. Poor VoU. demy Svo. cloth extra* 
19a. each. ■ (Vols. I. & II. tuidy. 



lust, bds., 3k. each ; cl. limp, 2a«Od.each. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. 
THE OOMET OF A SEASOI. 
MAID OF ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA: A Girl with a FortniM. 




Cr. Rvo, cl. extra, Sa. 04. each; post Svo, i 
THB WATERDALB NEIGHBOURS. 
MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. 
A FAIR SAXON. 
LINLBY ROCHFORD. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. ___, 

THE DICTATOR. Crown Svo. cloth extf a, 3a. 6d« 
BED DIAMONDS. Three Vols., c rown Svo. 

*'THB RIGHT HONOUR ABLBL** By Justin McCartht, M.P.,and Mrs.CAMPBXLL- 
Pra kd. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Oa. 

McCarthy (justin h.), works by. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Four Vols., Svo. lit*, each. [Vols. I. & II. ready, 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown Svo. la. : cloth, Js. ttd* 
IRELAND SINCE THB U NION t Irish History. 179S -1886. Crown Svo, cloth, tta. 
HAFIZ IN LONDON : Poems^ Small Svo. Rold cloth. 3a. «d. 
HARLEQUINADE : Poems. S mall 4 to, Japanese vellum, 8a. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. 
DOOM! 
DOLLY 
LILY LASS 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS:' l^ersian Tales. With a Photogravures hj 
Stanlby L. Wood. Two Vols., crown Svo, half-bound. Jga. 

MACDONALD (GEORGE, LL.D.), WORKS BY. 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten Vols., cL extra, gilt edges, in cloth 
case. 31a. Or the Vols, may be had separately, in giolier d., at i<«. Od. each. 
Vol. I. Within and Without.— Th« Hidd&n Lifb. 

,, II. Thk D1SCIPLB.—THB Gospel Women.— Book op Sonnbts.— Organ Sonos. 
N III. Violin Songs.— Songs op the Days and Nights.— A Book of Dkbams.— 

RoAOSIDB PoBMS. — POBMS FOR ChILDRBM. 

N IV. Parables. — Ballads.— Scotch Songs. 

„ V. & VI. Phantastbs: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. Thb Portbmt. 

„Vin. The Light Princess.— The Giant's Heart.— Shadows. 
„ IX. Cross Purposes.- The Golden Key.— The Carasoyn.— Littlb Daylight 
n X. The Crubl Painter.— Thb Wow o' Rivven.— Tub Castle. — ^Tus Brokxh 
Swords. — ^The Gra y Wolf. — Uncle Corn elius. 

POETICAL WORKS OF GEOROBnilAGDONALD. Collected and arranged by th« 
Author. 3 vols., crown Svo. buckram, l^a. 

A THREEFOLD CORD. Edited by George MacDonald. Post Svo, cloth, fia. 

HEATHER AND SNOW; A No vel. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ««. 6d. 

MACGREGOR. — PASTIMES AND PLAYERS : Notes on Popular 

_Games. By Robert JMacgrkgor. Post Svo. cloth limp, ga. 6d. 

MACKAY.— INTERLUDES AND UNDERTONES ; or, Music at Twilight. 

By C ha rlbs M a ckay. LL.D. Crown Svo. c lo th extra. 6a. 

MACLiSiS PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER- 

ART CHARACTERS: 89 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal— illustrative of the Literature of the former half 01 
the Prese nt Century, by William Dates. B.A. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7; Od. 

MACQUOID (MRS.), WORKS BY. Sqnare Svo. cloth extra, 7a. 6d. each. 
IN THE ARDENNES. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoio. 
PICTURES AND LEQENDS FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. With 

34 Illustrations bv Thomas R. Macquoid. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With 92 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 

iHROUGH BRITTANY. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, «Qd « MlD* 
BOUT YORKSHIRE. Wit h 67 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoiq, 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, Ha. each. 
fW BVIIi BYBa »nd other Stories. | I«OST KOSB. 



WW 



S6 \ BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



MAGIC LANTERN. THE, and its Management : including full Practical 
Directions. By 1'. C. Hep w orth. io Illastrationa. Cr. 8vo. t«. ; cloth. 1» . gd. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE : Performances with Cups and Bails, 
Bggt, Hata, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual Experience. Edited l^ W. H. 
Crbmkr. With aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 4». 6d. 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Moseum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblaxoned in Gold and Colours, &•• 

MALLOCK (W. H.), WORKS BY. 

THE HEW REPUBLIC. 'Post 8vo. picture cover, 9«.$ cloth limp. 9s. 6d. 

THE NEW PAUL ft YIROIEIA : Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, da. 6d* 

PO£HS. Small 4to, parchment, 8a. _ 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6». 

A ROMANCE OF THE NINET EENTH CEN TURY. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6a. 

MALLORY'S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D'ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
MoNTGOMKRiE Rawpwo. Post 8vo. cloth limp. 9a. 

MARK TWAIN. WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7a. 6d. each. 

THE CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 

by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
ROUOHINO IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With soo lUusts. by F. A. Frasxr. 
MARK TWAUlfs LIBRAR Y OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7s. 0«1. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 9s. each. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or. New Pil^m*8 Proi^ress. With 234 Illustrations. 

(The Two-Shilling Edition is entitied MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and C D. Warner. With 2x2 lUustrationi. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With zix lUustrations. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 lUustrations. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With 174 Illusts. by B. W. Kcmbls. 
A YANKEE AT THE CO URT OF KINO AR THUR. With 220 Illusts. by Bsaro. 
MARK TWAIN'S SKETCHES. Post 8vo, iUustrated boards. 9s. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELE PHANT, Ac Cr. 8vo . cl., 0«. $ post8TO, iUust.bds., 9s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. each. 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 lUustrations by Hal Hurst, &c. 
THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE, and other New Stories. 

IIARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, tta. 



MARRYAT (FLORENCE), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo.niust. boards, 9a. each. 



A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. 
OPEN I SESAME I 



FIGHTING THE AIR. 
WRITTEN IN FIRE. 



MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of William Gifforo. Edited 
b y Col. Cunninqha m. C rown 8vo. cloth extra, 6a. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS : A Novel. By J, 

Ma st erman. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9a« 

HATTHEWS.-A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By Brander Matthhw^. 

Po^ t 8vo. illustrated boards. 9a.; cloth Ump. 9<«. 6J. 

BAYHEW.-L0ND0N~C1iARACT£RS AND THE HUMOROUS Sii>I£ 

OF LO NDON LIFE. By Henry Mayhew. With lUusts. Crown 8vo. clotti. »>« . 0«l. 

MENKEN.— INFELICI A : Poems by Adah Isaacs Menken. \Vith 
llhistrations by F. E. Lummis and F. O. C. P arley. Small 4to. cloth extra, Ta. 6d. 

MERRICK. -THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Leonard Merrick. 

Auth or of " Vio le t Mo se s," &o. Post 8vo, iUustr&ted boards, 9s. 

HEXiCAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. E. Sweet and J. Armov Knox. With 265 Illusta. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. Ta. Od. 

MIDDLEMASS (JEAN), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. Illust boards. 9». each. 
TOUCH AND GO. I MR. DORILLION. 



lIiLLER:-PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE YOUNG; or, The House of Lift. 
By Mrs F.FeriwicK Miller. With lUustrations. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 9e« Od» 
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MILTON (J. L), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, is. each; doth, in. 6«l.ea^ 
THB HYOIENB OF THE BKIH. With Diractioos for Diet. Soaps. BaUu, &e. 
THE BATH IH DISEASES Off THB BKIH. 
THB LAWS or Uf B, A HD THEIB BBLATIOB TD DISEASES Off THB BKIB. 

THB SUCCBSprUIi TEEAlMttW Ofr LE^ROSt. Demy 8vo, Im, 

II INTO(WM.)--WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? Cr.8vo.ls. ; cloth, IsTeST 

MITFORD (BERTRAM) » NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, a«. lid. each. 
THB GUB-RUNBEB: A Romance of Zoluland. With Frontispiece by S. L.Wood. 
THB LUCK OF GERALD RIDGBLET. With a Frontispiece. 
STE PHBH BEB8HAW*S QUBST. With a Frontispiece. {Skortty, 

MOLESWORTH niRSA NOVELS BY. ^- 

HATHBRCOURT RBCTORT. Post 8vo, iUnstrated boards. 3«. 
THAT GIRL IH BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 



MOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

THE EPICUREAHs and ALCIPI 



^ ^ ALCIPHROH. Post 8Yq, half-bound, 9s« 
PROSE AHD VERSE, Humorous, Satirical, and SentimenUl, by Thomas Moors; 
with Suppressed Fassajses from the Mbmoirs of Lord Btrom. Edited by R« 
Hernr SiTRPHRRD . With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ts. 6d. 

MUDDOCK (J. E.\ STORIES"!?: 

STORIES WEIRD AHD WOHDERFUU Post 8vo. most, boards, 9s.; cloth, 51s. 6d. 
THB DEAD HAH'S SECRETt or, The VaUey of Gold. With FrontUpiecs by 

P. Barmard. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Gs. f post 8vo, iUnstrated boards. Sis. 
FROM THB BOSOM OF THB DEEP. Post Bvo, iUnstrated boards, 9s. 
■AID HARIAH AHD ROBIH HOOD: A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. With 

IS Illustrations by Stawl rt L . Wo od. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 

MURRAY (D. CfiRlSTTSTTNOVELS BY. : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. od. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9s. each. 



ALlWSATOHBMBnf. 
JOSEPH'S OOAT. 
COALS OF FIRE. 
YAL SIRAHGB. 



HEARTS. 
WAT OF THB WORLD 
A MODEL FATHER. 
OLD BLAZER'S HERO. 



BTTHB GATE OFTHB SEA. 
A BIT OF HUMAH HATURB. 
FIRST PERSOH SIHGULAB. 
OTHIO FORTUHB. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ils. 6d. each. 
BOB MARTIB*B UTTLB GIR L. | TIME'S R EYEBGES. 
A WASTgD CRIME. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra Ss. 6d. each ; post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
OHE TRAYBLLBH RBTUR HS. I P AUL JOHES'S ALIAS. | TH B BISHOPS* BIBLE. 

MuRRXYTHEimY)TTrovia[snBY:^ 



A G AMB OF BLUFF. Post 8vo, iUnstrated boards, 9s. $ cloth, 9s. 6d. 

A SOHG OF SIXPEHCB. Post 8v o, cloth extra, 9s. CkU 

ifJEWBSLT.^TAKEN FROM ~7HE ¥NEM Y. By Hbmrv Nbwbolt. 

^^ Fcap. Bvo, cloth boards, 1 s. 6d . 

NiSBET (HUME), B00KS~BT: ~'~~ 

*<BAIL UPI ** Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. \ post 8vo, IUnstrated boards. 9s. 
DR. BERHARD ST. YIHCEH T. Post 8vo, Illustra ted boards, 9s. 
LE8S0HS IH ART. With ax lUustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. 
WHbRE ART BEOIHS. With 27 lUosts. Squ are 8vo, cl oth extra, 7s. Od. 

ROVEi:iSTS.-HALF-HOURS WITH" THETESSTNOVEUST S"5P 

THE CEHTURY. Edit , by H. T . Ma cken z ir Bell. Cr.Bvo, d^ 3s. Od. [Preparing, 

0*HANL0N (ALrCE), no VELS by. Poet Bvo, most^ted boards. 9s. each. 
THE UHFORESEEH. I CHAHCE ? OR FATE? 

OHNET (GEORGES), NOVELS BY. Post Bvo, Ulastrated boards. 9s. each. 
DOCTOR RAMBAU. | A LAST LOYE. 
A WEIR D GIF T. Crown Bvo, cloth, fim, 6d. , post 8vo, picture boards. 9s. 

&LIPRANT (MRS.), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. niostrated boards. 9s. each. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. | THE GREATEST HBIRRSB IH EHOLAHD 

WHITELADIESi With Illustrations by Arthur Hopxims and Hrnrt Woooi, 
A.R. A. Crow n Bvo, cloth e xtra. 3w. 6 d. ; po st Bvo. il lustrat ed bo ards, S>s. 

O^REILLY (HARRINGTON).-QFE AMONG THE iaHSlCAN ttf- 

DIAHS ; Fift y Ye ars on the Trait, too IHusts. by P. Fren xkm t. Crown Svo, gs. # d. 

O'REILLY (MRS.).-PJaraEBE'STORTUNES. Post Svo. illust.bds..2^ 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



ODIDA, HOVELS BY. 

UBLD IK BOHDUIK. 

TBICOTRIN. 

BTRkTHIOBS. 

GKADDOa. 

CECIL CAHTLEMUKB'B 

OAQB. 
IDXLIA. 

UHDBB TWO FLIGI. 
PUCK. 

Squ, 



FOLLB-rltBIHB. 

ADOOOPFLUIDUS. 

PASCkKEL. 

TWO LirILK WOODBI 

SHOES. 
BIQHA. 

IH A WIKTBB GITT. 
ARIADDE. 
FBIEKDgHlP. 



WAHDA. 

PEBBCOEa.) C 

PBIMCBBS ItPBAXUE. 

ouiLDBHoi. I Bupnao. 



ly Ep-u. 



A DOa OF FLANDEBS,' &c\_ 

SiKTA BARBARA, ftc. Squ are Bvo. tiom. ■ 

WISDOM. WIT, AND PATHOS, Hlecled Cra 

" " - -'->■ —t. a*. cn» 



H.CiF 



11 by Eduumd H. Ga*iiitt. 

iraSTD.clolh, ShOd. 

orki ol Oum* br F. SyDKBi 

ion, muilrited bo«rd». »». 



PAGE (H. A.). WORKS'BY." 

TUOREAU : His Llfelad Aimi. Wiia i-Driiaii. mi dvu, cuiiu iimij, «. •». 
_ AMIMAL IHE CDOTEB . An an);gd on m Ne » Prtnei plt. Crown Bvo, clolb ealu, 9m. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEEHIMO, A HlS^ 

TOKyoF.fcoiDilK^SIuirisloUueciiVNioiii. By JoiKFU Guoo. A Nsw EdldoD, 



PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 
FADL-GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By Map 



V TraDBlalio 



wilh Hi> 



trA. Pauu With Fro 



:<'byH 



FAYN (JAHES), NOVELS BY. 



«..«ii.ii 



LOST SIB 'ilXBBI)JaBERD.'~' 

WALTER'S WORD. 

LBSS BLAOE THAI WB' 

PAIHTED. 
BT PROXY. I FOB CASH OHLT. 
HIGH SPIRITS, 
URDBB OUR ROOF. 
A COEFIDEBTIAL AOEBI. 



HUNOROUB STOBIES. 



A PERFECT TRBASUBB, 

A COUHTV FAIIILr. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE BOn. 

A WaMAM'G VENQEAMCE. 

CANLVOM-a YEAR. CECtLG IBT81. 

FUBPHVB HASTEB. 

ATHERMEBCY. 

ZHB OLTFFIBDS OF OL TFPE. 



con tva, iltmlnled bc»rdi.9a. «ctt. 
k OBAPB FROM I THDBl. 
FROM EXILE. 
THE CAHOB'8 WARD, 
THE TALK OF THE TOWB. 
HO LID AT TASKS. 
GLOW- WORM TALES. 
THE MYSTERY OP MIRBRIDQB. 

THE WO BD ABO TUB WILU 

I. D1aiini»il bnariig. 9b. Bach. 
FOUND DEAD. 
GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST, 
A MARIHB BBSIDENCB. 
KIRK ABBET.I SOKE PRIVATE VIBWB, 
HOT WOOED, BUT WOB. 
TWO HUBDBBD POUHDS BBWAKD. 
THS BEBT OP HIIBBAND& 
HALVES. I THE BURNT WILUON. 
FALLEB FORTUHBS. 
WHAT HB COST HEE. 
KIT: A MEMOBY. 
A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 
BUBBY S TOBIES. 



A TETIHft PATIBMT, I 



With ■ Fnyiii 



of*Ei*Riin Adviktubi, Wiib n 



' CrownBro, ponrall co 



PENNELL (H. CfiOLltONDELEY)rWORKS BY. p»i b, 

PUCK OV PBOASUS. Wilb Illuilru'ont. 

PEOABUS RB-SADDLBD. Wllb Ten fall-plgii Itlailralloni by i 

THE MUSES O P HAYPAIB, Vin. rte SocJ«*. SeleclEd bi H ( 

PHELPS (fi. STUART). WOtiKS BY. 

BBTOMb THB OAIEB, By UuAuihor i All 



PlflKIS re. L.). NOVELS BYT" ' 

TBMPnie WITH CBOWS. Fcap. 8n, pletDn eOTM, 
UBI lAniMIt PpwtTa,lUuinMto«rd(,a« 
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PLANCHE (J. R.), WORKS BY. 

THE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS. With Six Plates, and 209 Illasts. Cr.8vo.cl. 7*. 6il. 
S OHOS AHD POEMS, 1819-1879. Introduction by Mr s. Mackarwess. Cr.Svo , cl..6«« 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. With Notes and Li^ 

of Plotarch by J. and Wm. Lawgh orn e. Portraits. Two Vols., dero y 8vo, tOn, 6d« 

POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE'WORKS, in Prose and Poetry, fnli^ 

daction by Chas. Baudblairb, Portrait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo, cloth, t; Oil. 
T HE MYSTERY OP MARI E R OGE T , Ac. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2*. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2s. 

PRAED (MRS. CAMPBELL), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. must. bds. 3a. ea. 
THE ROMAMGE OF A ST ATIOE. | THE SOUL OF C0UHTES8 ADRIAH. 
OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER . Thre e Vols., crow n 8vo. 

•<THB RIGHT HONOURABLE." By Mrs. Campbell Praed and Justin McCartht, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. clot h extra, on. 

PUCE (E. c). novelstby: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Sl«. 6fl. each : post 8to, illustrated boards. 3a. each. 
YALENTINA. | THE F OREION ER S. j M RS. LANCASTER'S RIVAL. 

GERALD. Post 8yo. illustrated boards, 3«. 

PRINCESS OLGA.— RADNA ; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By 

the Princess Olga. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6w. 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. 

FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 35 lUnsts. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6«l. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year. Cr. bvo, ttn. 
FAMILIAR SGIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth ex., 10s.0d. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6-«. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex.. 0.«. 
WAG ES AND W ANTS OF SCIENCE WORKE RS. Crown 8vo, la. Od. 

PRYCE.-MISS MAXWELL'S ArPECtlONS. By Richard Pryce. 

Frontispiece by H al Ludlo w. C r. 8vo, cl., 3a . 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards., 3*. 

PAMB()SSON.— POPULXR ASTRONOMY. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 

^ of the Institute of France. With nume rous Illu sts. Crown 8vo. cloth extra , tm, 6d. 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES : A Novel. BTLT-ColoMi 

George Randolph, U.S.A. C r own 8v o. cloth extra. 7ft, Cd. 

READE (CHARLES), N0VELS~BY: 

Crown Hvo, cloth extra, illustrated. 3«. Od. each; post8vo, Illust. bds., 3a. eaah. 
PEG ^OFFINGTON. Illustrated by S. L. Fildss. R.A.— Also a Pockxt Edition, 

set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo. half-leather. 3s. Od. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Illustrated by William Small.— Also a Pockst Edition, 

set in New Type, in Elzevir stvle. fcap. 8vo, hali-leather. 3s. 6d. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwsll.— Also a Cheap 

Popular Edition, medium flvo, portrait cover. 6d. ; cloih, !•. 
COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Illust Hblkn Patrrson 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, &a Illustrated by Matt Strrtch. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE HE LONG. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusts. by Sir John Gilbert. R.A., and C. Kbbnb. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTII. Illustrated by Charles Kbbnb. 
HARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. Fildbs. R.A., and William Sm alu 
FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLAGE. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Edward Huohbs and A. W. Coopbs. 
A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by Katb Craufurd. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illust. by H. Patbrson, S. L. Fildbs, C Grbbm, Ac. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Illustrated by Thomas Couldbry. 
SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFAGE. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. Illust. b7B.A. Abbbt, &a 
THE JILT, and other Stories. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 
READIANA. With a Steel-plate Portrait of Charles Reads. 

BIBLE CHJLRACTERS: Studies oF'David, Paul, Ac. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, la* 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With an Introduction by Walter Besant. 
Elsevir Edition. 4 vols., post 8vo, each with Front., cl. ex., gilt top, 14«. the set 
ULBCTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES READS. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 0*« 



to 



BOOKS PUBLISHED Bf 



RIDDELL (MRS. J. HA NOVELS BY. ^ ^ 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3b« 64. each; post 8vo, fllnatnted boards, Sn^micd. 
THE PRIMOB Of WALB 8*g OABDKH PARTY. | WEIRD 8T0RIB8. 

Post 8vo, aiostnited boards. *Js. each. 

THB UHIHHABITED HOUSE. HER H0THER*8 DARUEQ. 

MTBTERY IE PALACE aARDEEBp THE RUE*8 CURSE. 

FAIRY WATER. IDLE TALES. 

RIMMER (ALFRED). WORKS BY. SqaareSvo. cloth gilt, 7a. 64. each. 



OUR OLD COUHTRV TOWNS. With %5 Illustrations. 

RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With so IllastratJons. 

ABOUT ENOLAND WITH DICKENS. With s8 Illusts. by a A. Vawdek h oof, ftc. 



RIVES (Ameiie).— BARBARA DERING. By Am^lie Riv^s, Author 

of '* The Quick or the Dead ? " Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3a. 6d. 

fiOBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defob. (Major's Edition.) With 

37 I llustrations by Georok Cruikshawk. Post 8vo, half-bound, 8a. 

fiOBlNSON (F. W.), NOVEL? "by: " 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE. Pos< 8vo, illustrated boards. 3a. 

THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. Cr. 8vo. cloth ex.. 3a. 6d. ; po st 8vo. ninst. bds.. 3a. 

ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6a. each. 
THE POETS' BIRDS. [THE POETS' BEASTS. 
THB POETS AND NATURE; REPTILES, FISHES, AND IN SECTS. 

fiOCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 

Notes, and an Introductory Essay by Saintk-Bbuvb. Post 8vo. cloth limp, g a. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY. THE : A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. With Arms emblatoned in Gold and C olours. Handsomely printed. «{•. 

ROWLEY (HON. HUGH), WORKS BY 

PUNIANA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. Withm 
MORE PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated. 



Post 8vo, cloth, 9a. 6«l. each, 
numerous Illustrationa. 



RUNCIMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY. l^ost 8vo. bds.. 3«. ea. ; cl.. a». 6d. ea. 

GRACE BALMAIGN'S SWEETHEART. 



Al 



SKIPPERS AND SHBLLBACKBi 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 



6USSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY : 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6». each ; post 8vo, illust. boards, tja. each ; cloth Hmp. 3a. 6«l. ea 
^ ^QQ^ PQU ^jjjj HAMMOCK. 

MYSTERY OF THB «< OCEAN STAR.** 

THE ROM ANCE OF JENNY HARLOWB 

Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3«. 6d. ea« : post 8vo, illust. boards, 3a. ea. ; cloth limp, 3«« 6d« ea. 
AH OCEAN TBAGEDT. I MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

ALONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. 
ON THE FO*K*SLE HEAD. P ost 8vo, illust. boards, 3a. ; cloth limp. 3a. 6d. 

OAINT AUBYN (ALiOl), NOVELS BY. 

^ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3«. 6d. each ; post Bvo, Illast. boards. 3a. each. 

A FELLOW OF TRINITY. Note by Olivbr Wkndbll Holmbs and Frontispiece. 

THB JUNIOR DEAN. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, la. 6d. each. 
THE OLD MAID'S SWEE THEART. | MODE ST LITTLE SARA. 

THE MASTER OF ST. BENEDICT'S. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 

TO H IS OWN MASTER. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

S ALA (G. A.) .-G ASLiGHT AND DAYLIGHT. Post 8vo, boards." 2i: 
SANSON.-SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS : Memoirs 

of the Sinson Family (i688 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3i*. 6d. 



ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
A YOYAGE TO THB GAPE. 



SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3a. 6d. each ; po«t Bvo, fllnstrated boards. 3«. each. 
OUT WATERMAN. | TH E LION IN THE PAT H. | THE TWO DREAMERS. 
BO UND TO THE WHEEL. Crown 8 vo . cloth ext r a. 3a. 6d. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE). NOVELS BY". 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3«. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3a. each. 
MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. I HEART SALVAGE. 

THE HIGH MILLS. SEB ASTIAN. 

JOAN MERRTWEATHER. Post 8vo. illustrateTEfoards, 3a. 
GIDEON'S ROCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 
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SCOTLAND YARD, Past and PresenI : Experiences of 37 Years. By 
Ei-Cbltf-lmpeclcr Cat.haqh. Foul Bvo, jllmrraltd baaHi. 'Im. : elolli, J-. «il. 

SECRET ODT, THE: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter- 
tulalni Eiperlmenii Id Drawinrroom m "WbiM Hula.' Bt W, U. Cum*. 
With aw Illuilraliom. Crown Bvo. cloih pilr>. 4m. ttj. 

SEQUIN (L. QX WOBKS BY. 

TBBOOUITRV OF THE FAISIOH FId[T(imEBIl>MEBaKIDuid IhsHlnhluid* 
W]tLKB*lll' ALOIBBB. Wlih »'&»pil^d iMnnil ""oini B»o. eSh'tira. •«! 

SENIOR (WM.).— BY STREAM AND SEA. Post 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 



SHELLEY.-THE COMPLETE WORl(S'lH VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PBRGX BTBaiU SHILLEt. EdiiM. Pitbccd. and Annout«d b* R. Huns 
Shieprmd. Fin Voli^. crown Bvo, clolli tnuds, 3*. 9i. each. 
VOITIDAL WOBKB, In Thns " ' 



SHERIDAN (GENERAL). — PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

_ p. H. aHEBlblH. Wilh Por lrtinand Facitaijlei. Two Volt., iliiinT8»Q.clolb.!Hn . 

SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Life and Anccdotei. lQclud[D|; hla Dramallc Wiilinn. bit Wnrlu In Prou lad 

Pnclr7,Tran8l>Hon«.SiM«hMandIok«, lo Illml), Ct.Svo. hf^bonnd, »■, M. 

TRB BIVALB, THB SCHOOL FOR 8CUIDAL, and <illi«I Flart. FhI Bto, printed 



Inted 
DKU 



B. doiti boarJa. ia». 



SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anacdoles of Famons Taverns 
■nd RBmarliablB CharBMert. Bt Ueoi L*»wooi. and Jonir C*md>ii HorriM. 
Wlih Colouitd FronltsplKC and 9 1 lliualralioni. Ciown gvo, elolh etira. 7m.»d. 

SIMS {(iEORGE p.), WORKS BY. -._ 

Posi Svo, llTuilratrd baaida, Urn. sach; cIot» Jmrf^, ««. eaM. 
ROOtlEB ABD VIOABOBDt. I NABT JAKE MAEBIBD. 

THB RIBQ 0- BELLS. TALES OF TODAY. 

■ABT JAKE'S MEHOIBB. I DBAHAB OF LIPB. With So lUnttntJuiL 

TIRKLETOPS OBIMB. Wllfa > Franllspleca bj U4uucc Guiriunaaiii, 

IBPH: A Oiraoa Story, So. , 

Crown 8to. nictiuc cover, I *. ttch ; clQih. l*. M. fci. 
HOW THE MOB LIlfBlend RORBIBLB LOHDOR. 
THE DAOORET REOITEB AND RBADEB: beinr RMdMitB and Recllalloaa la 

PiDU and Veru. lelecled fram his own Worki bGionoi R. Giur 
THE CASH OF GEOHOB OABDLEMAB. | D«Qq | IBT PlfflEg. 



22 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

SLANG DICTIONARY (THE) : Etymological, Historical, and Aneo- 

dotal. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6». Od« 

SMITH (J. MOYR), WORKS BY. 

THE PRIBOB OF AROOLIB. With 130 Illasts. Post 8vo, cloth eitn. Sn. 6d. 
TALE8 OF OLD THULE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth eiit. 0«« 
THE WOOIHO OF THE WATER WITCH. 1 11 astrated . Post 8vo, cloth. 6 »> 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreign Resident. Crown 8vo, 
!■. ; cloth, !». 6d. 

SOCIETY IN PARIS : The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Connt Paul Vasih to a Young French Diplomat. Crow n 8vo. clo th, Qm , 

SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry Soueksbt. 

Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 0». 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY : An Essay on the Belief 

in the Existence of Devils. By T. A. Spalding, LL.B. Crown Svo, cloth extra, jtw. 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Post Svo. illustrated boards, 9n, each. 
THE HTBTBBIB8 OF HEROH DYKE. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c 
THB OOLDBR HOOP. 



HOODWINKED; tnd THB BABBT- 
OROFT MTBTBRT. TTRAGBDY. 



BACK TO LIFE. | THB LOUDWATBB 
Post Svo, cloth limp, Js.OilTeach. 

A BARRBB TITLE. f WI FE OR BO WIFBf /» 

THB BABDYCBOFT HYB fB BY. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. * 

Spenser for children. Bv M. H. Towry. with illustrations 

by Walt«r J. MoRGAW. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3a. Od. 

STARRY HEAVENS (THE): A Poetical Birthday Booi. Royal 

i6mo, cloth extra, 51s. Od. 

STAUNTON.— THE LAV^SlfND PRACTICE OF CHESS. With an 

Analysis of the Openings. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robbrt B. Wormald. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ffs. 

STEDMAN (E. CA WORKS BY. 

VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9a« 
THB POETS OF AMERICA. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 0«. 



STERNDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Robert 

Armitagr Stbrndalk. Cr. Svo, cloth extra. 3w. Od.; post 3vo. IHnst. boards, jjw. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS). WORKS BY. Post 8vo,d. limp, 9a. Od. each. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seventh Edit. With a Frontis.by Waltrr Crank. 
Afl INLAND VOYAGE. F ourth Edition. With a F rontispiece by Waltbr Cramb. 

Crown Svo, buckram, eilt top, Oa. each. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEM AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 
THE MERRY MEN. Third BdiUon. I UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 

VIRGINIBUS PUBRISQUE. and other Papers. Seventh Edition. | BALLADS. 
ACROSS THB PLAINS, wi th other Memories and E ssays. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, Oa.; 

post SvQ, illustrated boards, 3a. 
THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH*S DIAMOND. (From Nxw Arabian 

Nights.) With Six Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridgb. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, An. 
PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition. Post Svo, illnstrated boards. 9a. 
FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Sacond Edition. 
Crown Svo, hand-made and b rown paper, la^ 

STODDARD. — SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. B^ 

C. Warrbn St o pdard. Illustrat ed by Wall is Mackay. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 3a. Od . 

STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELTSTS. With Notices by Helen and 

Alicb Zimmern. Crown Svo. clot h extra, 3a . Od. ; post Svo, illustrated boards. 3a« 

STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (ArFOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 

With 19 Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Crown Svo, cloth extra, da. ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, ga. \^Pre paring, 

STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Conan Doyle, Percy Fitzgerald, Flor- 

BNCb Marryat, &C. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 9a. 
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SWINBURNE (ALGEHNON C). WORKS BY. 



1 : A Tnevd*. Ctftma B*o. 1l BTCTIlIEa TK B099. Cnmn Biro. 

BALLllA. ^lUISUlu. Ctc-m lUMIIDAM: ATnnlr. ( 

ronu ISm itu-ABR. ucohd sbuu. a DomrsT or bduxiielb. s 
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h^dSt'e*: 



SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE TOOBS : lo Search of tha Picturesque, in 
SeaicbaCConiolaiiaii.ud in Surcb of ■ Wire. Wiib RowLiHDaoii'i Culoored niiH- 
tnLlion«.«pd Lil« ot the Anlb or by ). C. HnTim. Crown IHo. clolh tilra, ?»■ Od . 

TAIKE'S HISTORY OF EKGLISH UTERATDHE. Translated by 

HiHitT Vtn LiUH, Fsur Voti., imall dtmr Sio,cl. bdt., 30*.— PoruLMEoiTioii, 

TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB: Bur. 
TAYlOR (DR. J. E.,F.LrS.), WORKS BY. Crown Svo. doih. a^ «mIi. 

THB SAQAOITT UD VOBUITT OV PLUTB: ASkatcbaribaUfailDdCondnel 

of Ibe VcEP'able KinEdam. WLib 1 Colouied FtonlispLRZE uid i(B UlDilritlonL 
ODR COWMOn BKITIIH FOBSILB, and Wb«ie to Find Tbcm. ni llliutntuiu. 

IH E PmrlME HXnaHLIBT. WLib 166 nim l rtlion i. 

TAYLOR'S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS. ContainiDs - Clancarly," 
■■JeannB Dire," "Twin Aio nod Crown," "The Fool'. Rovmge," "Atkwrigbfi 
Wifs,""ADD< Bolefn." "Plot and PusKiD.i Crown 9vo. clolb ailra, T*. Sd. 1 

•,' The Flay maT al«o be had aeparalelr. al It. Bach. '' 

TENNYSON (LORD): A Bit^caphlcal Sketch. By H. J. Jbnmings. 
Wilb a Pbotogcapb-Ponrail. Crown Bto, clo^i Bilca, Oa^-Cheap Edition, peal Svo, 
pontaLi oo»B[, la.) cloib, 1m. gJ. 



. New Ediiion, rsaol 
U TOII.. dBmya i io, cNei,. lai-aaeh. (Moniniy voinnita, ne ginning aapleimier. 1891.) 

THOMAS (BERTHA), NOTELSBY. c..svp.d..3..M.ai.ipD.i8vo.3>.M. 

THE ytOUa-PUTEB. I PBOUD IIIIBIX. 

CEBBfllDJL Poll Bto. ill h urate JTi^di. Sa. 



THOBNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. 

THS LITE AEb OOBRBBRillDSlCB OF J. 

(lon> In Coioin. Croi - " - - 



M. W, TDKIHI, With lUutn. 



_..— „ Sfl?"* Uloimted baardt. 9a. etcb. 
0U> ROBIBI RB-TOUk | TUBB FOB SHI ■■itfWf fc 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. CnmnSvo. doth extra, ys.6d.«acli. 

THB HISTORY OF CLUBS JLHD CLUB LIFB IH LOlDOHt Anecdote! of its 

PamoQB Coffee-bouses, Hosteiries, and Taverns. With 4s Illnstrationa. 
BHQUra BCOBnBICS AHD BOCEHTRICITIESt Stories of Delusions, Impos- 
tores, Sporting Scenes, fcccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. 4S lUustraltons, 

TROLLOPS (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, Sk, 6d« each ; post 8vo, ninstrated boards. !K. each. 
THB WAT WB LIYB HOW. I MR. BCARBOR0UOH*8 FAMILY. 

FRAU FROHMAHH. i MA RIOR FAT. | THB LAH D-LBAaUERS. 

Fbst ftvo, iUttstiated boards. !!•• each. 
KEFT IB TEB DARK. I AMERICAB SEBATOR. 



QOLDBB UOB OF OBABFBRB. 



JOHB CALDIOATE. 



TROLLOPE (FRANCES EA NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, doth ^ztra, 3s. M. each; post 8vq, illastrated boards. 3s. each. 
LIKE SHIPS UPOB THE SEA. | If ABEL'S PR00RES8. | ABBE FURBESS. 



T ROLLOPE (T. A.).-DLAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post 8vo. most, bds ., iis. 
TROWBRIDOE.— FARNELL'S FOLLY : A Novel. By ]. T. Trow. 

BaiDQS. Post 8vo, aiostrated boards, i>s. 

TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).-MISTRESS JUDITH : A Novel. By 

C. C. Fi>^issK»TyTLEa. C ro wn 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illost. boards, 3s, 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Bvo. cloth extra. 3s. ^d. each ; post Bvo. fllastraled boards. 9s. each. 
THB BRIDE'S PASS. I BURIED DIAMOBDS. 

LADY BBLU | THE BLA CKHALL GHOSTS. 

Post Bvo. illustrated boards, Sis. each. 



WHAT SHE CAME THROUOH. 
CITOTEBBB JACQUELIBB. 
BAIBT MUBO 0*S CITY. 
BOBI^SSE OBUOE. 



BEAUTY ABD THB BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THB HUOUEBOT FAMILY. 



'/ 



yiLLARL— A DOUBLE BOND. By Lxmda Villari. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
co v er, Is. 

WALFORD (EDWARD, M.A.), WORKS BY. 

** WALFORD'B COUBTY FAMIUE8 OF THE UBITEO SIBGDOMa^H). Contain^ 

ing Uie Descent, Birth, Marriage, Edocatlon, ftc, of is,ooo Heads of Familisi, 

thetr Heirs, Offices. Addresses, Clabs. &e. Royal 8vo^ cloth silt. JMha. 
WALFOBD'S WIBOSOR PBERAQB, BAROBBTAQE, ABD KBIQHTAQB (1891) 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ISIs. 64. 
WALFORD*S SHILLIBQ PEBRAQS (1891). Containing a List of the Honss ol 

Lords, Scotch and Irish Peers, fto. s*mo. doth. Is. 
WALFORD'S SHILUBB BAROBBTAGE (1804). Containinga Ust of the Baroneti 

of the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. ssmt, cloth, la. 
WALFOBD*S SHILLIBa KBIGHTAGE (1894). Containing a List of the KnighU 

ot the United Kinirdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses,&c ssrao, doth, Is. 
WALFOBDm SHILLIBG HOUSE OF OOMMOBS (1894). Containing a List of al 

Members of the New Parliament, tbeir Addresses. Clubs; &c. ssmo.doth, I*. 
WALFORD'S COMPtfTB PEERAGE, BAROBETAQE, KBIGHTAGE, ABC 

HOUSE OF COMMOBS (1894 ). Royal 3amo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. iShortly, 
TALES OF OUB GREAT FAMIia£8 r"Crown 8vo, doth extra, tts. «d l. 

WALT WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 

Willi amM. Rossxtti. With Portrait. Cr. 8 vo, band-made paper and buckram , Os. 

WALTON. AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER; or, The Coii^ 

templative Man's Recreation, by Ixaak Walton ; and Instructions how to Angle for » 
Troator Grayling in a dear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
b y Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Illnstrationa. Crown 8vo, cloth antique. 7»» Od. 

WARD (HERBERT), WORKS BY. 

FIVE TBABS WITH THB COBGO CABB1BAL8. With 93 Illustrations by th< 

Author, Victor Pkrard. and W. B. Dlvis. Third ed.' Roy. 8vo, cloth ex., 14m 

MY LIFB WITH STAMLBT'S REAR GUARD. With a Map by F. S. Wbllei 

F.R.G.S. Post 8vO, is. I cloth, As. <l. 

WARNER.-A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudle 
Warmsk. Crown 8vo, doth ostrai 6s. 
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WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L A Facsimile, with the 59 

Sisnatnres and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 in. 3e. 
WARRAKT TO BXBCUTB MARY QUEBll OF BCOTa. A Facslmne, inclndtng 
Queen Elifabeth'a Signattire and the Great Sea!. *J; 

WASSERMANN (LILLIAS), NOVELS BY. 

THB D1FF0DIL8. Crown 8v o, la. ; c loth, l a. 6d , _ .«_ 

THB MIRQIIIB OF ClRJLBliS* By Aaron WATSOHftndLiLUJis WASSBXifAim. 
Peat Bvo, iliostrated boards, SN. __«_«__««. 

WEATHER. HOW TO FORETELL THE, WITH POCKET SPEC- 

TROaOOPB. By F. W. Coar. With lo lllastrations. Cr. 8yo, 1». | doth, 1«. <M. 

WESTALL (W illiam).— TRUST-MONEY. Three Vols. , crown 8vo. 
WHIST.— HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. By Abraham S. Wilks 

and Charles P. Pakdow. New Edition. P ost 8vo, cloth limp, 5K. 

WHITE.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert 

White, M.A . Post 8vo» printed on laid paper and ha lf'b ontid, 9a. 

WnifAMS~(W." MATTIEU, F.R.A.S.). WORKS BY. 

BCIBMCB In SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. 64. 
A SIMPLE TREATISE OH HEAT. With Illasta. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 9a. 0d, 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF IROR AHD STEEL MAKIHO. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 9ik 
A YINDICATIOH OF PHREHOLOOY. With 40 lUostnUioiia. Demy Bvo, ek>tli 
extra, 19a. Od. iSkorUy, 

WILLIAMSON (MRS. F. H.).— A CHILD VyiDOW. Post 8vo, bA.^ 
WILSON (DR. ANDREW. F.R.S.E.), WORKS BY. 

CHAPTERS OH EYOLUTIOH. With 259 IllastratloDS. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. 64. 
LEAVES FROM A MATURAUSrs MOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ^m. 64/ 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. With Illustrations. Crown Sro, cloth extra. 6e. 
STUDIES IH LIFE AHD SEH8B. With numerous Illosts. Cr. 8vo. cl. ex.. 6a. 
OOMMOH ACCIDBHTS: HOW TO TREAT THEM. II lusts. Cr.Bvo,la.scI.. la.6d. 
OLIMPSBS OF MATURE. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8ro. cloth extra. 3a. 6d. 

WINTER (J. S.\ STORIES BY. Post 8vo, Ulastnued boards, 9e. eachi 
cloth limp. 9a. 6d. each. • 

CAVALRY UFB. \ RBOIMBHTAL LBQBHD8. 

A SOLDIER'S CHILDRBH. With 34 Illustrations by E. G. Thomson and B. Stuart 
Ha rdy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 

WISSMANN.-MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA. By Hbrmamm von Wissmaww. With 92 lUusts. Demy 8vo , ltf«i. 
WOO D.— S A BINA ; A Novel. By Lady Wood. Post 8vo, boards. 2si 

WOOD (H.F.V DETECTIVE STORIES BY. Post 8vo. boards. 9e. each. " 
PASS EHO ER FROM 8C0TLAH D YARD , j EHOLISHMAH OF THB RUB CAI H. 

WOOLLEY".- RACHEL ARtfSTfiONO ; or. Love and Theology. ' By 

Ceha Parker W6ofcLEr. Post Bvo. illustrated boards. 9e. | cloth, 9e. 6d. 

WRIGHT (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, r*. 64. each. 
CARICATURE HISTORY OF THB OEORGBS. With 400 Caricatures. Squibs SL 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AHD OF THE QROTBSOUB IH A^TuTBRaI 
TURE, SCULPTURE, AHD PAIHTI HO. mostrated by F. W. Pairholt. F SA 

WYNMAN.— MY tLlRtATTdNS. By Margarbt Wynman. With 13 

Illustrations by }. Brrward PARTRtPCR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3n. 6 4. 

VAXES (EDMUND), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9a. each. ' 
* L AMD AT LAST. | THB FOBLOBH HOPE. | CASTAWAY. 

Tola (EMILE), novels by. crown «vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6{L each ' 
^ THE DOWNFALL. Translated by E. A. Vir«TRLLT. Third Edition. 

THE DREAM. Translated by Eliza Ciiasr. With 8 Illustrations by TsAMmoT 
DOCTOR PASCAIJM Translated by £. A. Vizetxlly. With an Etched Portrait off 
the Author. ^ 

HONEY. Translated by Erhest A. Vizetelly. 



BHILE ZOLA: A Biocraphy. Dy R. H. Shrrard With DlastraHoot. Dem* 
Kvo, cloth extra. 19a. {JPrtpHtiZ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 6Y 



LISTS OF BOO KS CLA S SIFIE D IN SERIES. 

*»* ForfulUr oi^t^'^guiHg, sn alphabaieal Mrangement, pp, i-t$. 



THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 

1 Jonrnc J Rennd Hy Room* Bj Xavibx 
DX Maistrk. 



9vlp8 and Quiddities. Bj W. D. Adams. 
hs kgonj Colnmii of **Ths Times.** 
MSlaBehoiy AiUUomlssdt Abridfnxient of 



** Barton's Anatomy of Melancholy.' 
TlM Bpeeehes of Oharlss Dlokens. 
Poetical Ingennltles. By W. T. Dobsoh. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bkc. 
W. 8. Gllbert*8 Plays. Fimt Sxribs. 
W. 8. Qllbert*s Plays. Sxcond Sxuss. 
Bongs of Irish Wit and Hnmonr. 
Animals and Masters. By Sir A. Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 
Curiosities of Criticism. H. J. Jenninos. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Little Essays; trom Lamb's Letten. 



Post 8vo, cloth Ump, 9s. 64. per Volomo. 

Forenjle Anecdotes. By Tacob Lakwooo. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Iacob Lakwooo. 
Jeuxd'Bsprlt. Edited by HembtS. Lbiou. 
Wltoh Stories. By B. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes ft Players. By R. Macokboob. 
Hew Paul and Virginia. W.H.Mallock. 
New Republic By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennell. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. ByH.CPENNBLU 
Muses of Mayfklr. Ed. H. C. Pehn ell. 
Thoreau : H is Life ft Aims. By H. A. Paob. 
Punlana. By Hon. Hugh Rowlbt. 
More Punlana. Bt Hon. Hugh Rowlbt. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. Dy Wm. Sbniob. 
Leaves fkom a Raturallst's Hote-Book. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 



THE OOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo 

Clnb. 
Bennett's Ballad History of England. 
Bennetts Songs for Sailors. 
Oodwln's Lives of the Heoromanoers. 
Pope*s Poetical Works. 
Hoimes'f Autocrat of Breakfsst Table. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, 9e. i>er Volume. 

Jesse*s Scenes of Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt's Tale for a Chimney 

Corner. 
MaUory*s Hort d*Arthnr: Se!ections. 
Pasears Provincial Letters. 
Boohefoueauld*s Maxims ft RefleetloDi. 



THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY. 

Wanderings In Patagonia. By Julius 

Beerbohm. Illostrated. 
Camp Motes. By Frederick Boylb. 
gavage Life. By Frederick Boylb. 
Herrle England In the Olden Time. By 

G. Danikl. Illustrated by Cruiksranb. 
Circus Life. By Thomas Frost. 
Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London 

Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 
Low-Life Deeps. By James Greenwood. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, So. Gd. each. 

Wilds of London. Tames Greenwood. 
Tunis. Chev. Hbssb-Wartxgg. 2s Illasts. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jadu 
World Behind the Scenes. F.Fitzgerai;.ik 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 
The Qenial Showman. By E.P. Hinoston- 
Story of London Parks. Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters. By Henry Mayhkw. 
Seven Oeneratlons of Executioners. 
Summer Cruising In the South Sesis. 
By C. Warren Stoddard. Illustrated. 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 



Harry riudyer at Cambridge. 
Jeff Brlggs*B Love Story. Bret ITartb. 
Twins ofTable Mountain. Bret Hartb. 
Snow-bound at Eagle's. By Bret Hartb. 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitxgerald. 
Esther's Glove. By R. B. Francillon. 
Sentenced 1 By Somerville Gibnby. 
The Professor's Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Oalnsborough's Diamonds. By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
Biagara Spray. By J. Hollingsrbad. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. By 

Charles James. 
Garden that Paid Rent. Tom Jbrrold. 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Kbvsbb. 
Teresa Itasca. By A. MacAlpinb. 
Our Sensation level. I. H. MceABTHV. 
Doom I By Justin H. McCarthy. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy. 



Lily Lass. Justin H. *fcCAXTRr. 
Was She Good or Bad ? By W. Minto. 
Rotes from the **Hew8.** By Jas. Paym* 
Beyond the Gates. By B. S. Phblps. 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S. P»«4ilps. 
Burglars In Paradise. By B. S. Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By B. S. Phelps. 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. Pirkis. 
Bible Characters. By Charlbs Reads. 
Rogues. By R. H. Shbrard. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims. 
Caiso of George Candlemas. G. R. Stua, 
Sandycroft Mystery. T. W. Speight. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. 
Father Damien. By R. L. Strvsnson. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villarl 
My Life with Stanley's Rear Guard. By 
Herbert Ward. 



HANDY NOV£LS. Fcap. 8vo, doth boards, Is. 6«l. each. 
The Old Maid's Sweetheart. A.St.Aubyn I Taken from the Enemy. H. Nbwbolt. 
Modest Little Sara. Alan St. Aubyn. j A Lost SouL By W. L. Alden. 
Btven Sleepers of Ephesus. M. E. Colbridgb. 1 Dr. Palliser^s Patient. Grant Allsh. 
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MY LIBRARY. Printed OD laid paper 
V«ttrFrMieliwoiii«D« By Austin Dobson. 
Ottatlon and Bxaminatloii of WUliam 

Bhakspeare. Bv W. S. Lam dor. 
nM_Joiiniaij>r lIanrlo«jl« O nerliu 

tHE POCKET LIBiRAHY. Post svo. 

Th« Essays of Ella. By Charlss Lamb. 
BobinsoD Crusoe. Edited by John Major« 

With 37inusts. byGEORGB Cruiksh^mk, 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. 

Witli 8s Illustrations. 
The BarbeVs Chair, and The Hedgehog 

Letters. By Douglas Jerrold. 
Gastronomy. BvBriluat-Savarin. 
The Epicurean, &c. By Thomas Moorb. 
LeU(h Hunt's Essays. Ed. E. Ollier. 



; post Svo, liair>Roxburgbe, Sl«. Ocl. each. 
Christls Johnstone. By Charles Rbaob. 

With a Photogravare Frontispiece. 
Peg Woffln^ton. By Charles Reads. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 



printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 9«. each. 

White's Natural History of Belbome. 

QnlllYer's Travels, and The Tale of a 
Tub. By Dean Swift. 

The Rivals, School for Scandal, and other 
Plavs by Richard Brinslsy Sheridan. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy. J. Larwooo. 

Thomson's Seasons, illustrated. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
and The .Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

LiBRAXY Editions op Novels, many lUuslrat^'H. crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 



By F. AI. AL.L.CIV. 

Oreen as Orass. 

By URANT AL.I.ErV 



PhllUtla. 
Babylon 
Strange Stories. 
Beckoning Hand. 
In all Shades. 



The Tents of Shem. 
For Malroie's Sake. 
The Devil's Die. 
This Mortal ColL 
The Great Taboo. 



Dumaresq's Daughter. J Blood RoyaL 
The Duchess of Powysland. 
Ivan Oreet's Masterpiece. 

By EOWIIV I^. AJKNOI^D. 
Phra the Phoenician. 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. 

By Al^AIV (9T. AUBVN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. { The Junior Dean. 
The Master of St. Benedict's. 

By R«T. 8. BARIIVG OOULB. 



Bed Spider. 
By W 



Eve. 
BE8ANT A J. RICE. 

By Celia's Arbour. 
Monks of Thelema> 
The Seamy Side. 
Ten Tears^Tenant. 



My Little Qlrl. 
Case of Mr.Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
Golden Butterfly. 
Ready-Honey Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
*Twas in Tralkitfar's Bay. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WAI^TfiR BEIiAlVT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. I Herr Paul us. 
All in a Garden Fair | Theivnryaate. 
The World Went Very WeU Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 



Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Olbeon. 
Bell of St. Paul's. 
To Call Her Mine. 
By ROBBRT 



The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyon- 

esse. 
St. Katherlne's by 

the Tower. 
BUGHAIVAIV. 



The Shadow of the Sword. | Matt. 

A Child of Nature. I Heir of Llnne. 

of M 



The Martyrdom 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 

By llA£.fi 



adellne. 

The Hew Abelard. 
Fox^ove Manor. 
Master of the Mine. 

CA£N1£. 



The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. i The Deemster. 
By IVIACI^ARBN COBBAN. 

The Red Sultan. 



iYIORT. A FRANCBM €OJLI«£!V8. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Village Comedy. | You Play Me Falia. 

Armadale. The Frozen Deep. 

After Dark. The Two Destinies. 

Mo Name. Law and the Lady. 

Antonlna. I BaslL Haunted Hotel. 

Hide and Seek. The Fallen Leaves. 



Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
••1 Bay Ho." 
Little Hovels. 
The Evil Genius. 
TheLsgacyofCalB 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind Love. 



The Dead Secret. 

aueen of Hearts, 
y Misoellanles. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch* 
Miss or Mrs? 
New Magdalen. 

By BUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

Br BBWARD U. COOPJBR. 
QeoiXory Hamilton. 

By MATT C^RIRI. 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. ITl. CR«IKER. 
Diana Barrington. I PrettyMissHeville. 
Proper Pride. | A Bird of Passaigs« 

A Family Likeness. 

By WlfiLiIAin CrPJLBS. 
Hearts of Gold. 

Hf AI.PIION8B DACBKT. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

Br KKA»MIJ4 OAWMON. 
The Fountain of Youth. 

By JAiVf K8 DJ£ AIULI^B. 
A Castle in Spain. 

By J, liKlTU BBRWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. I Ciroe's Lovers. 

By BICK DOMOVAN. 
Tracked to Doom. 

By Mrs. ANNIB BJDWARDBS. 
Archie Lovell. 

By O. lllANVIIiliB FB NN. 
The New Mistress. I Witness to the Deed. 

By PERCr F£TZGBRAA.1>. 
Fatal Zero. 

By R. E. FRANCII.I.ON. 

8ueen Cophetua. I King or Knava 
ne by One. | Ropes of Sand. 

A Real Queeot 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



GBIFFtTO, 



atiatSit I 

Kl». UAltBICTT.-TlMCud Qlrti. 
Br VHABLBB UIBBOKI. 

Botin flnr. I Tba floldM Mbmtt, 

LnXni k DrMm. I Of UII^ Dtfn*. 
Tha f &*w ol tbt lanit. 

«T E. OLAnviLLB. 
Tbi Loit Halru*. I Th« FutlcKw. 
IFftlrColoBlit. I 

Bt CECU. 
OoilathlB Mwul«_. 

Bt xhobias babdv. 

Osdu tha SM*Bw»d Int. 

Br BBET IIABTB. 
L Wftlf-ot tlM Flalni. 
A Wud ol tlM OsMan Qata. 
A tappba ol Qraan Bprlnfi, 
Colonal SlubvUla'a Cllcnu 
BBiir, J Bslly Dowi, 

I tTOUti of laak Ramllu'i. 

Bt JVLIAKI HAWTUOBNE. 
Gartb, I Dnat. 

Elllea QoaatlB. FortOBa'i Pool. 
SetetdmB mom*. | BmnlR Randolph. 
Daild PolBdaxtar*a Dliappaktaac*. 
na BBMtN «f Ua Oaman. 
Br Mr A. HEIiPS— Ivan da Btr«n. 
Br ISAAV HBIXDEBSON. 

Lady Vcrnai^ FlUht. 

■tr nn. AIRBED DVNT. 

Tha Laadan Calfcab I Balt-Condamnad. 
That olhar PtnMi. I Kra. Jollat. 
Br B. ABBE KIMO. 
A Drawn Santa, 
"tlia Weulnt of (he OrMn." 

Br E- LvNN i.iNTon. 

PatrlslK Ktmball. I lona. 
UndaistalshLoldT Puton Oarow. 
"Mj Loial" I Bsalnf tha Wind 

nia ktoBuaent of Laam Dondaa. 
na World WaU U«t. 

Bt UEKIBX W. 1.IICV, 
Oldcon flayea. _ 

Bt JVixin DtcCABTny. 
\ Fair laian. I Donna QiilioM. 
Llnlar BoohfOrd. Muld ortUiani. 
KlH Mliantliropa. lOamtnla, 
Tba Waterdalsllellhboun. 
Mr Bnemr'a DanfhUT. 
Daar Ladr DIadaln. I Tha Dictator. 
Tha CoRiat oI a Iteaion. 

Kt UUOttUH IDA U BONA LD. 
HaathoT uid Bno>. 

Ht AtiNES nACDONElil. 
Qnakar Cooilna. 

Br BKKTBAH BtlTFOBD. 
tba aun-Rannai. 
Tha Luck of Samrd Bldldar, 
atapbaa Benitua'i QuaiL 
'^BT U- CIiniMVIK MUnHAV. 
Lira-a Atonamaak I Yat Blranla, 



Goala at Flrai 



lamaak I Yat Blra 

oab Haarta. 

Ir*. A Model 

'iHero. I Tlma') Si 



_jl Fathi.. 
_, .'(Sarentai. 

B» tha OaU'' •'■-'— 

■ Bit nt Hiiiu«. «»..» 

FInt Panop Slnf ular. I Cynia Corluia. 

tba Wiy or lb« Wgrld, 



UT itlVItRAV Ac HJEB.IIAN, 

Tha Blih«pt< BUtla. | Paul Jooea'nAllai. 
Ona Traveller Betariu. . 

Bt IIUUE niSBET. 

"Ball Upl" 

Uf nF.onuEa OBNBT* 

k Weird 01ft. 

■<T .^1". OLIFIIAnV. 
Wblteladlei. 

Br OI7IBA. 

T«oUttl«WM««l 



AVI UbAo Commnca 
Blmfal. I Wand*. 
Praiooea.i athmari 



Br ItlABOABBT A. PAVA* 

flantla and BImplo. 

BTiiAinEfl PArn, 

Loot Ur MaulnCberd. 

Un Blaek tban We're Palntad. 

A Conlldentlal Agent, 

A Grapa (Mm a Thorn. 

In PerTl and Privation. 

Tha Myetory ot VlrbrldA 



Trioo^n. I Pnek. 

Folia Farln*. 

A Do| at Planden. 



The Oanon'e Watd. 

Walur"* Word. I Holiday Taaka. 

Br Proir. Tha BantHUilok 

High Bpirlta. Tha Word and tha 

Under baa BooL Will. 

From Eiila. Bdddt BtorUa. 

Talea. I A ItjW PaUaal, 



By E. C. PBICE. 

' The Fonlinar*. 



Talanttna. , 

Vn. Lanoaatar^ Blval. 

~- BIGHABll PBVC8. 



Rr Bl 
Mlti Haiari 

Bt CHABI.BH BEABE. 

II l> Meier Too Lata to Vend. 
Tha DoQbla Karrlafa. 
Love Me Uttlo, Loia Me Long, 
Tha Ololatsi and tba Boartb. 
Tha Gonna of tno l«¥a. 
The Aatoblodrapby of a ThIaL 
urin bii Ftac*. 

The Jilt. 



It Tonraairi 



A Terrible lemptaUon. ) 

BlndlaheaFt and Doubleti . .. 

OoM Storlaiof Han and other AnTniaTt. 

Hard Caita. I Waadarlag Hair. 

Pat Wo«n(t«B. A Wonan-Hatar. 

brittle John etenti [ A Blrapleton. 

Orinih Oaont. I Boadlaaa, 

Foul Play. I A Parlloaa Bacrat, 

Br lUn, J. n. BJDPKI.I. 
The Prince of WalaiV Oardea Partj. 
Walrd StoTlat. 

Bt v. \¥. BOBINSOIf, 

Tha Handa of JuUse. 

UrW.Vt^HK. BPSMBLr. 

Ooaan TraMlr. I My Bblpmata Lanlab 
Atooe OB a Wide Wide >••• ^^ 
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VKDKUti. 

I UoD In thi Path. 
HrKATnARINK 8AIJNDEB8, 
MkrfttMt and Kllubttb. 
eiClMDl Seek. I Heart lalial*. 
fh* Hia Kllll. J Scbutlui. 

lir i.UKB iin*BP. 

ImUmoim Chair I From WhoaaBonrna 
Br IIAWI-BV BRIABT. 

WItboat Loi» w Llsanoa. 

Bt r. a. stbbnsalb. 

Th* iViu bUi. 

Br BEBTIIA TnanAft. 

Vrona Malala, I Iba VIdIIb -plavar, 
Bt KBAKCBB B. TBUUiOVB. 

Lin Bhlpi upon tba Ma. 

iasa Funiaii. | Habol'a ProfraMi 



Br IvAXf TUROKKTieVB, *c. 

Startw from FsraUn ■•vallali. 
Br ANTHONV TB01.I,0PB. 

Fran Fr^maaa. I Land-l^aAan. 
Marlon Far. I T)ii Way Wa Uia Hov. 



Klitma Jndlth. 

Bt ma hah TTTI.EB. 

- ■■ ■ - Ladr B ■■ 



Brtda'a Paia. 1 1 
•d Dlamoadi. I 

Br SIABK 



Tlia Amarleaa Glalmant. 
Iba £I,000,nO Bauk-nota. 

Br J. H. WIWTKR. 
I Soldlar'f Chlldian. 



_, nCB WABD. 

ftrUmoi Ward OomplaU. 

Br EDUOND ABOUT. 
Iha Fallab. 

Br DAimi.Ton AIDE. 

Dan of Cardron. | CoDfldaasu. 
Br SIABr ALBEBT. 
Breoto PInoblar'i DanfliUr. 

Br nrm, AI.KXAKDKR. 
■ald,Wlta,BrWldawt I Valarla* Fata. 

Br CBANT ALLEN. 
■traafa Itorlo*. ITba Dailli DIa. 
FblUiUa. Tbii Monal CoU. 

Babjlon. I In aU Sbadu. 

tiH BadMDiBt Band. 
For Malmla'a taka. | ttbU Of Shon. 
Uraat labeoi | Dnmaraiq'i DauJQier. 

Br E. f.EMTEB AUnOLU. 
Fbia ttaa FhcanlclaD, 

Hr ALAN SI. AVBVIT. 
> Fallos of Tilnltr- 1 Tba JanlOFlMan, 

- — '.H.BABr- 



d Bpldar, 






DorotbT Fontar. I Unala Jaak. 

DblldranotOlbaon.lHarr Paului. 

ill 8orU and GoDdltloaf of Han. 

Tba Captalni' Room. 

All In a Oardan Fair. 

Tha World Wast Vary WaU Than. 



Tba Ball of BL Paul'a, ] Tba Holy Boia> 

Iraoral of Lrontua. 

Bt. KaUwTlna^a by tba Towar. 

Br BRET nARTE. 
CallfOmlanStorle*.) Gabrlal Conror. 
An Halrnu of Red Dof. I Flip. 

Tba Look of Roarinf Camp, larnja. 
A PbyUla Of tha Blanu. '^ ' ^ 
Br HAROLD BRY-DGEIt. 
(JdcU Ban at Rome. 

Rr ROBERT Ht'CnANAIW. 



Folly Monlion, IHonaat Davl*. 

Llant.BBmabas.lApToalfal'>t>rojraai. 

Fonnd Qullty. I A RccoIIId^ VeiigoaBco. 

FoTliOveand Honour. 

Jonn rordi and Hlii UBtpmate. 



Tba ShadoB oi tba 

Bword. 
A Cblld Df Katare. 
Ood and Ifao Nan, 
■ Ho for Brtr. 



Tea lani'i lenauc 



Golden Botlerfly. 
Ready-Honer bo 
Wllh Harp and Crown. 

■Twhb la Trafaljar'a Bay. 
tha CbaplaJn or ttae Fleet. 

BrSiiELMLEy REAVcnAinr. 

6 ran Hoy Grantfa. 

Br ahibuosb Bieuub. 

IB (b* Biail ot Ulfc .^ 



The Vattyrdom at 

Hadallne. 
Annan Water, 
The Re* Abalank 



Tha Udi of Unno, 



_. _ Jrulaa ot tha "Black Prince. 
Br lUn. LOVKTT CAIMEnoi*. 
Docelven Eier, | Jollet'e Ooardlaa. 
Br AUSTIXr CLAUE. 

r fllr*.. 

Faol PorrolL 

Wby Paul Ferroll Killed hli Wlfk. 

If. lUAtLAKEN L-OUaJuf. 

The Cure of Bonli. 

Iba Bar SiBlituv 



5iE 



BOOKS PU BUSHED BY 



Tw^Sitiixnic KoTXLS — contxmued, 

■■m 111! PiB^ ITnu 
Trmm mdnUJht to lUABUht.' 
Fliht with FiMtut. I VUla^ .. 
tVMtaad TM«Bty. I To« PUy ■• 1 
Blacksmith aad Scholar. | Pro 

By H'U^lUC COI«KI?IS. 



Weoiaa la Whlta. 

Tho MooBstoBt. 

Mas aad WIte. 

Poor Misi Pinch. 

The PallcB Loaves. 

Jesthel*! Dan^tcr 

The Black Sobe. 

Heart and Bcioaoa. 

"I Say Ho." 

The Evil Genias. 

Little Revels, 
i Lei^y of CalB. 
< Blind 



Annadalc. 
After Dark. 
Ho Bamo. 

Antonina. I 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Ooeen of Heartib 

Hiss or Mrs? 

Rew Magdalen. 

The Prozen Deep. 

f AW and the Laay. 

The Two Destinies. 

Haanted Hotel. , . 

k Bogoe*B Life. * Blind Love. 

By nr. J. roLQtmoiJiv. 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

By BUTTON COOK. 
Leo. I Paul Poster's Dan^ur. 

By r. KC2BRRT CRADDOC^K. 
Prophet of the Oreat Smoky Monntains. 

By.flATT CKIIfl. 
Adventnres of a Pair Rebel. 

By B. .n. CROKBR. 
Pr«tty Miss ReviUe. i Bird of Passage. 
Diana Barrln^ton. Proper Pride. 
••To Let." I 

By \\. €7YPIiK8.-HearU of Gold. 

By AI.(>lION»B DAUDBT. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
By BRAf4inUM DAWMI.^. 
The Fountain of Youth. 

By JAMBii BB BIIIiliE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

By J, liKITII BBRH^NT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

By rilAREiBH DICMB.\I«. 
Sketches by Box. I Oliver Twist. 
Piekwiek Piapers. iRloholas RlcUeby. 

By BIIK BOIVOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. | Caught at Last! 
Tracked and Taken. I Wanted t 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncanf 
The Man ftroqi Manchester. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
In the Grip of the Law. , ^ 
Prom Information Received. 
Tracked to Doom. | Link by Link. 
PospieloB Aroused. 
By IVIrfi. ANNIB EBWARBBS. 
A Point of Honour. I Archie Lovoll. 
By IVl. BBTIIAIVI-BDWARBS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

By BBW. BGGIiEMTOPr.— Boxy. 

By O. niANVIIil^B BBNN. 
The Now Mistress. 

By PERCY FITZGBRAI.B. 
Bella Donnt. I Polly. 

Rever Forgotten. I Fatal ZtrOi 
The Second Mrs. TlUotion. 
Sevcnty-flve Brooke Street. 
Tht Lady of Brantome. 

PERCY FIT^eCSBRAIi 
Stra^Se Seatets* 



Tvo-Snnxuio NorrLS— coaftoonl. 

Ai^r 

lUthvI 

By B.] 
Olympla. 

One by Oaa. I Elng ar Kaavst 

A Beai Qoesa. I BomMMa of MMm 
By HABOl^D PRKl^BRIt; 
Seth*s Brother^ Wlte. | Lawtaa Olri. 
Pr««. by Sir BABTJLK WMM 
Pandarang HarL 
U A l.'V FBIHirBljlM-OBa of 

By EDWABB OABBBTT. 
The Capel Girls. 

By CSIi^BBRT GA17I«. 
A Strange Hanoscrlpt. 

ByCHAJSl^BS GlBBO^f. 



In Honour Bovad* 
Flower of Forest. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shall. 
Of High Degfoe. 
Mead and Streaak 
Loving a Dreaos. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart*s Delight. 
Blood- Honey. 



Robin Oray. 
Fancy Free. 
For Lack of Odd. 
What wiU the 

Worid Sayr 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
In Pastures Green. 

Xaeen of Meadow. 
Hearths Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 

By Wll^l^IAH OIAABRT. 
Dr. Austln*s Quests. I Jamas Daka. 
The Wlsard of the Moontaln. 

By BBIVE8T GI^AlVVf A.I.K. 
The Lost Heiress. | The Fosslckar. 
By DENBY GRBYULIOI. 
A Roble Woman. I Rlkanor. 

By JOHN HABBBBTOIV. 
Brueton*s Bayou. | Country Look. 

By A^TBRBW UAl^lBAV. 
Bvery-Day Papers. 

By Lady BCFFm HARDY. 
Paul Wynter*s Sacrifice. 

By l-HO.nAS IIARBY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By J, BERWICSl UABWOOB. 
The Tenth Earl. 
By J UJLIAN 0A WTHORIVK. 



Garth. 

Bllioe Qnentln. 
Fortune*8 FooL 
Hiss Cadogna. 
David Poindexter*s 



Sebastian StrooM. 
Dust. 

Beatrix Randolph* 
Love— or a Rame. 
Dlsappearanoe. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

By HIr ARTHCR llBA.Pa. 
Ivan de BIron. 

By IIEIVRY HERIHAIV. 
A Leading Lady- 

Bf JOnM DII^Im 
Treaeoo-Felony. 

By Hire. CAAUBIi UOBY. 
The Lover*s Creed. 

By Itlre. GEOROB HOOPBlk. 
The Houie of Baby. 

By TIGIIB DOPKIlfS. 
'Twlxt Love and Duty. 

By nirs. IICNGBBFORIK 
A Maiden all Forlorn. 
In Durance Vile. | A Mental Struggle. 
MarveL I A Modem CIree. 

By fflre. AI.PRBB nUN't'. 
Thomicroft*8 ModeL | SeM-CondenBad* 
That Other Person* | Leadeii Caakaa* 



CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PICCADILLY. 



at I [SB*. 

>t Uam Di 



Warid WUI hoU. -, — 
UndnwhlshLordTj Isb*. 
TIm IMoaiKHit at Laam "~ 
With k BUten TbrMMl. 
Tk* Stbd Of the FftmUi. 
•««IM «h« Wind. 

Br IIENRV W. LCCT. 



Unl« RoahlOrd. Maid a: 
M lu kiiMithrop*. I CMBlel*. 
Daw Ladr Dlidaln. 
Th« WaUrdala HilihbaBn. 

SBnuBT'i Daufnur, 
\ Comat of a Bsaian. 



I HIAIiCOK.!^ 



BT FLUREKK^B MABBVAT. 

Opaal BaMiDBt | FUhtlB| tba Air. 
K Hanut of WUd Ob&, 
SHtUD Id Fin, 

Br .1. ITIASTKBIItAI*. 
Half a-dman DaultiUrt, 
Br BBANBEB BLATTIUEn'B. 
A Baont o[ th« Bm. 

Br liKONABU nBBBIUK. 
Iha Man who wai Oood. 

Br JBAN DllDDLRnAllB. 
tonali and flo. I Mr. DorlUloD. 
At nin. nior.KHWORXu. 
RallMroaart Bwton. 

Br J. R. [Ml'DDOCK. 
Btarlu Walrd and WandartuL 
Tha Dud Man's Btorat. 
F»m tha Bourn or tha Daap. 
B> D. CIIHlMTf K niutlBAT. 
A nodal FaUiai. I Old Blaaafi Haro. 
Joaaph'I Coat. Haarta, 

Ooali or FIra. War or Dm World. 



Mr fliuuRA. 

Oaa Tra»llar Ratonii, 
Paal JooM'i Allai. 
tbi BUhop*' Blbla. 



By nRNBT BlllBBAV. 

A Oaina of Blaff, 

Bt flVMK NIBBET. 
"Ball Upl"! Dr.B«ntaHfll.Vlncaiil, 

BrAI'ltTB O-IIAtVI.UN. 
ThaUafarwMB. | OhaneaT or Fatat 

Br OBORaBH OIINKT. 
Dr. Raraun. | Iaii Lsia. | Waird OlfL 

Rt .lira. OLIfHANT. 
Whltaladlu. | Tha Prlmroaa Path. 

Tha Oraatait Hetreu Id Bn^and. 
Hr illra. ROB8RX O UK 1 1.1. V. 
Phaba'a Fortona*. 

Br ocroA. 

Hald Id Bondu^ Two Uttla Woodts 



Ihoai 



Idalli 



A Do j ot Flandan. In 

PaicaraL Othmar. 

Blfna. _ amidaror' 



Idna. „ 

rlncBu Saprax- Banns. 

In a WinUr City. Oulda'i WUdom, 
ArladDt. Wlt.and Palhoa. 

llIAROARRT AGtVEM PALI.. 
OanUa aod ElmDja. 

Br JA.IIEM PAVN. 
Bantlnoh'i Tutor. 
■urphr'a Maatar. 
A Counly Family. 
At Har Harey. 
Cacll'i Try at. 
CtrirardiorciyS*. 
Faitar Brothan. 
Found Daad. 
But Of Haihanda. 
Waltar-a Word. 

F si Ion FortUDM. 



Thn PArnilT Beapeeraci 
What Ha tatx \la. 
Gwendollna's HarVDSC 
Like Fathar, Llka Son. 

Hot Wooed, bat Won.' 

A C*nft5rjnll*"Agcnir' 

\ Grnpe (rem a Thorn 



A Prlsaa ol tlM Blood. 
Bunny Btoriai. 

Rr ^- Im pibkis. 
Lady l«nl*«a, 

Br RDOAB A. FOB, 
Xht Iraury of Mari* liCal, 



BOOKS PUSLISHED BY CHATTO & WtNOuS. 



Br Kin. CAmPBCl.L. PRAED. 

Tb> RamnDOT at a BtUlon. 
Tb< Bail] of CounleM Adrtui, 
Br E. <-. PRICK. 
VaTcntlnn. I Tha Faroldnsrii 

Hri. Lanc&itu'B Rival. I Qerald. 

B. HIirilAKU PRVCE. 
KIci MLixtteirs ftfTectlane. 

bt cuableh readp. 

tt li BBTsr Im Lain to Kand. 

OhimiaJDhnatDDa. I Doubla Harrlufc. 



KBtablo^ftphr ot & Thief. 

A TarrtSl* TempUlLon. | foni fiay. 

tha Vandwln^Halr. I Herd Caali. 

■taAahMrt and Doabletaca. 

OmS MwUi or Hbd and other Rnlmali. 

~-' ~---— — I A BlmpUtaD, 

A'pa^OMMCKt. [A*Woman Hoter. 
Br Nn. J. II. RIDDEI.L. 

Waird BtorlcL I Fairy WuLar. 
R*F Mother'i Darling. 



The Myilary la Paloca Cardans. 
The Nun'aCuni. | Idle Taint. 

Rr V. w. ROHiNsniv. 

Womtn are Strange. 
IBs Hand! ot Juitlce. 

Br J*ME« HtrivciniAN. 

Bklppan and Shell backi. 
araCB BalmaljB'B Bweatheart. 



jgQallaT _ . 

Oa Ika FoVala Head. 

IB tlu Middle Walcli. 

k Var*ii *A Uis Cape. 

I BMklor tbB Hammock. 

TIm MrlUIT of tha "Ocean Star." 

Tba Bonanoa ot Jenny Uacloaa. 

in Ocean Tragedy, 
y Shlpmats LouIbb. 
afono on a WIda Wide Sea. 
OEOR»E ArntNTLS 8AI.A. 
OMll^ht and Dayll^t. 

Rr JOHN KAtlNDBRS. 

Ody Waterman. | Two Dreamart. 
Tha Uon In the path. 

btkathabinb haitivdgrn. 

JsRaMarryaaalhar.t Heart Salvata. 
lb* High Mllli. { BabatUaa. 
Margaret and Eltiaboth. 



Mary Jane Harried. 
"Talei ot T»day. { Dramu ot LItk, 
TInklelop'a Grime. 
Eeob: A Clrcan Siory. 
Br ARTnint HKETCm.BT. 
1 Maleb In (ha Dark. 

Rr IIAWI.KV HITIART. 
■Ithout Lova or Ltcanca. 



By T. IV. NPEIUHT. 

The Mritarlei at Baron Dyke, 
riie Golden Hoop. I By DeilouE Waya. 
Hoodwlnhsd. So. | Bock M Lit*. 
The LoDdvalar Tragedy. 

Bt B. A. STERKIDAXIC. 
Tha Allpian Kaltt, 

Br R. [.OITIS STBTK.-WSO?!. 

lav Arabian nifhta. | Prinoa OUo. 

RV BERVBA THOIUAM. 

OrsEilda-IProad Kelilc.YloUn-playeri 

Br n'Ai^TEK TnoRNBURv. 

Talei for MaTlnei.iOld Slarlaa Be-told. 

T. adui.piii;h trullope. 

DlamoDd Dot Diamond. 

Hr E. ELEANOR TROI.I.OPE. 

Lika Shi pa apoR tha Sea. 

Anna Fumaaa. t Mabel'i Progreaa. 

Rr ANTHONlf TRaI.I.OPE. 

Frau Prohmanoi I Kepi In Uie Dark. 

Marlon Fay. | John CaldlKate. 

Way We Live non. I Land-Leajuera, 



The Ami 



.miry. 



The Ooldm 

Rr J. T. TRUWBRIDOE. 

FarneU'B Folly. 
Rr IVAN TITRGKNIEFP, Scb. 

Slorlai tram Foreign HovelUlB. 
By IHARH TWAIN. 

A Pleaaara Trip on tha GontUient. 

The ailded Age. 

Mark 'I'waln-B SkelchBi. 

Tom Bawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 

""" - •■"■■'- tlaphant. 



The Btolu White 
Hucklebeify Flnr 



and tha Panpar. 

. . _ . ■ ERA 

■latiesa Jndlth. 

Br SARAS TTTT.EB, 

The Bride's Posa, [ RobleiBa obltga. 

Barlod Dliunonda. ! Disappeared. 

Saint Kungo's City. Huguenot Family, 

Lady Belt. ! Blackball Ohoata. 

Whal Bha Came Tlirough. 

Baiuly and the Boast, 

Cltoyenna Jaqnellne. 

By AAKUN WATHON nn« 
I.II.I.IAP WAIli«EBinAK\-- 

The Mar ' ■ " 



a of Car 



-, P. II. \VIl,l.IAyi:4C»:v. 

A Child Widow, 

Rr J. >*■ niKfTBR. 

Cavalry Lite. | ReglmootHl Lcgaada. 
Br It. F. MOOD. 

Tha PaasBnecT from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman ot the Bns Cain. 

Br i.Bdr WOOD. 

CEI.IA PARKER WOOI.T.ET, 

Rachel Armilrong; or, Love A Thi»lagy, 

BrEUllUNB VATEM. 
Tha Forlorn Hope. 1 Land at Last. 
Oai(a<iay. 
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